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A Morning Watch. 
BY LIZETTE WOODWORTH REESE. 


A poor clanks loose; the gust beats by; 
The chairs grow plain about; 

Upon the curving mantel high 

The carvéd heads stand out. 

The maids go down to brew and bake, 
And on the dark stair make 

A clatter sudden-shrill:— 

Lord, here am I, 

Clear of the night and ready for Thy will. 


All through the house come calling me 

Great voices as of yore; 

One of the fields, one of the sea, 

One of the town before; 

Immeasurable, dread, and fine, 

Beyond the shops’ black line, 

The marching East goes by:— 

Which shall it be; 

Lord, which the road that isto Thee most nigh? 
BA.LTimore, Mv. . 


Theocritus. 


BY HENRY JEROME STOCKARD. 


Upon the arm of Time his hand he laid, 

And claimed with all-compelling power his eyes. 
The gray, unsleeping spirit with dumb surprise 

In his destroying course a moment stayed. 

‘Grant me this guerdon, ravening Time,’’ he prayed, 
‘* That through the future’s dateless centuries 
The light from off these valleys, fields, and skies 

Until thy reign be past may never fade.”’ 

Years have not scathed those immemorial springs; 
On swaths of thymy grass and calamus-shoots, 
By wimpling streams Theocritus pipes to-day; 

Unhurt down vales of amaranth Thyrsis sings, 
And Pan’s clear syrinx calls, and faraway 
O’er sweet Sicilian fields the shepherds’ flutes! 
Grauam, N. C. 


Artist-Authors. 


BY KATHARINE PYLE, 


A LITTLE group of artists and literary men were 
gathered about a dinner-table, and the talk had 
drifted naturally upon the subject of literature and 
art. 

‘‘You illustrators have such-an advantage over 
us poor writers,’’ said an author whose name stands 
front inthe ranks of modern writers. ‘‘ You appeal 
so directly to the feelings of the public, without their 
having to follow you out through any train of thought, 
The first thing a person does when he picks up a 
magazine is to look at the illustrations, and after he 
has done that the keenness of his interest is gone. I 
believe our magazines are rapidly drifting into being 
nothing but picture-sheets, with small slips of ex- 
planation thrown in.”’ 

‘«It’s very easy for you to find redress at any rate,’’ 
said an artist sitting across the table from him. II- 
lustrate your own stories.” 

‘¢But I can’t do that, for I don’t know how to 
draw. Everybody can write more or less, and artists 
can scribble off anything they choose, and their draw- 
ings will make it go if they are only good enough.”’ 

‘« That's a rule that works both ways,’’ said the 
artist. ‘:In the same way your writings would carry 
even an inferior grade of art and make it acceptable 
to the public. You have a name, and every one 
would be curious to see how the celebrated author 
drew.”’ 

‘¢Rather a poor thing to appeal to tho, don’t you 
think, the curiosity of the public ?’’ 

‘« The question is, is it merely curiosity ?’’ said an- 
other of the party—one who was neither an artist nor 
an author, ‘‘I remember when one of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes’s books was being illustrated by_a rather 


famous artist, Mr. Holmes objected that much$as7 he 
admired the drawings, the idea in them was not ex- 
actly what he had wished to express; and he inclosed 
a little sketch to show what he meant. That little, 
tremulous, iH-drawn sketch was tremendously inter- 
esting to me not exactly because it was drawn by Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, but because an author was trying to 


“express in it.exactly what he had in his mind.”’ 


‘‘Of course that’s very true,” said a journalist. 
‘*No one can know exactly what is in another's 
mind; but why should we want to? For my part, 
I would prefer to see each art kept up to its 
very highest standard; and it seems to me that can 
only be done when a man devotes his whole life and 
mind exclusively to one.’’ 

‘‘ There are Du Maurier, Thackeray, Blake,” sug- 
gested. the outsider. 

‘‘ Very true; and yet I for one would easily have 
spared Thackeray’s illustrations if he would have de- 
voted the time spent.on them to giving us another 
novel, or a set of literary sketches. And then, tho I 
know nothing about art, it seems to me he very seri- 
ously oversteps the boundary of its rights when he 
draws ‘ Becky’s last appearance as Clytemnestra’; I 
even rather resent Du Maurier’s anticipating his own 
story when he shadows out the figures of Mary Sera- 
skier and Peter lbbetson bending over the children in 
the garden. It seems to me no artist would have 
made such a mistake unless he had concused himself 
by dabbling in both arts.” 

Whether or not the journalist was right in think- 
ing that authors are sometimes led away by their 
own enthusiasms into overstepping the legitimate 
uses of illustration, it seems as tho there must be one 
ground truth for all art; that its great value lies in 
the worth of what is to be expressed, and the art it- 
self, however beautiful and exquisitely finished, is 
only the means for that expression. 

The artist-author has something that he wishes to 
tell, and to do this he has at his command two modes 
of expression, each of which supplements and sup- 
plies the shortcomings of the other. Where the 
limitation blocks the way of words he can imagine 
out his idea with his pencil. When it fails words can 
supply its need, and so he can present his idea before 
the world at tremendous advantage. 

It seems as if he must be better fitted than any 
one else for that presentation of what he means. He 
has lived and moved with his characters. He has 
eaten and drunk, slept and wakened with them; and 
to him as to no one else they are visible personalities. 
But let him describe them however minutely and 
accurately and they will not be impressed on the mind 
of the casual reader as they would be if he saw 
them ina picture. Orif the reader is imaginative 
enough to clothe those characters with a body it is 
probably not at all what they were really meant to 
be. 

How intensely interesting it would have been if 
Poe, like Blake, had been able to imagine out some 
of those strange visions that filled his brain, not only 
in words but in actual lines as well; or if Cervantes 
had left us some idea of how Don Quixote and his 
Spanish squire really looked, however roughly drawn 
they might have been. 

The sect of Swedenborgians believe that in the fu- 
ture life those who have diéd as little children are in- 
structed by means of exquisitely conceived images as 
well as by words. That in this way knowledges are 
placed before their minds as vital and breathing facts, 
and those who have had much todo with children 
know how much more interesting a story is to them 
if it is carried along with drawings made at the same 
time, however absurd those drawings may be. Is not 
the reason of this because the idea is presented to 
their minds more clearly and broadly in this way? 
And if so, will not the same hold good for children of 


a larger growth, adding tothe interest not because 

their curiosity is satisfied, but because the idea is pre- 

sented in a form more fully rounded and complete? 
Witmincton, Det. 


The Ornamentation of Books. 
BY RUSSELL STURGES. 


Mr. RUSKIN pointed out long ago that illumina- 
tion, whether that of the medieval manuscript or that 
of the ideal book, consisted not in painting pictures 
in books but rather in making writing itself beautiful. 
He spoiled his definition by a piece of mysticism, 
to be sure—by something about the sacred chord 
of color, when no man was more aware than he, in 
his calmer moments, that purple is purple and blue 
is blue only relatively, and that there is nothing 
sacred, noreven anything permanently established ir 
any chord of color. His main thesis is as true as if 
it had been more critically accurate in its statement. 

It has been natural to man in all ages previous to 
this unhappy century, to adorn what he makes; and 
when a scribe in Egypt six thousand years ag», or in 
France in the thirteenth century, thought of the 
matter of his, as yet unwritten page, he thought also 
of its adornment. Out of this natural desire felt and 
indulged by men who have leisure for play as well as 
for work, and time to think of beauty as well as of 
money-earning, comes the whole series of richly 
adorned books which the ideal library should con- 
tain. 

Allusion has been made tothe Egyptian decorative 
writing. It was made easy for the Egyptian scribes 
in that the hieroglyphic forms were themselves in- 
teresting. A hawk, a recumbent grayhound, a 
seated figure carrying a bowl, even a simple imple- 
ment or a detached head of a creature, were forms 
more easily made decorative than the abstract shapes 
of letters. The long papyrus rolls which we call fa- 
miliarly copies of the Book of the Dead, are so written 
that the hieroglyphic writing itself is extremely orna- 
mental, the ornamentation being carried further by 
painted margins, as decorative in their way as the 
wall paintings of the same epoch. But the Egyptian 
knew, also, how to make his hieratic writing and his 
demotic writing without hieroglyphs; that is to 
say, the writing of the priestly class and that of the 
populace, beautiful in form andin grouping, as was 
seen in a more familiar form in Arabic writing of a 
time many centuries Jater. Copts and Abyssinians 
and other neighboring peoples have alphabets as 
decorative as possible in their character and without 
reference to any assistance by means of inserted pic- 
tures; and it is to be observed that when the charac- 
ters with which men write are originally and 
regularly very elaborate in shape, these differ so 
much among themselves that each one may be greatly 
modified without danger of its significance being lost. 
In our simple Roman letters the calligraphist must 
not be too rash; he cannot twist a C about very much 
without making it look very like a G or like an O; 
and so in the beautiful capital letters of the Middle 

Ages, an H was in great danger of resembling an N, 
or with another scribe of coming to be an L. The 
Chinese have this advantage: Their syllabic charac- 
ters, altho hundreds in number, can be distinguished 
one from another without much difficulty, whether 
they are of the square seal-cut characters or the only 
less square and formal ‘‘Li”’ 
Tsao writing, with its graceful sweeps and scrolls 
which cause it to be denominated ‘‘plant writing,” 
or, as Mr. La Farge expresses it in the dedication to 
his newly issued book, the ‘‘grass characters.” In 
fact, any one who has become familiar with Japanese 
writing on soft, porous and very thin paper, is aware 
of the extraordinary beauty of the individual charac- 
ters and of the result obtained by combining a score 


writing, or, again, the 
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' of them into an inscription. The poems which ladies 
and gentlemen indite upon slips ot paper and hang 
upon flowering trees in spring are beautiful things to 
look at in that they are written in graceful and really 
artistic lines}and masses. Mr. Lafcadio Hearn and 
«: Pierre Loti’’ have spoken of the’beauty of the signs 
set up by the Japanese shopkeepers; the street of lit- 
tle, low-browed shops with broad awnings in front of 
them, made decorative by these pieces of writing. 
Let the reader try to imagine an American street 
beautified by the signs of its shops. Neither is it the 
characters and their forms alone which make Japan- 
ese and Chinese writing beautiful; the page itself, 
being treated as a single artistic conception, is 
adorned with delicate paintings in water-color upon 
the paper which forms the background to the charac- 
ters. The shop signs may, indeed, be in blue and 
white, but the book-writing is almost invariably in 
the brilliant black of what we call India ink, 
and this vigorous lettering in glossy black is re- 
lieved not upon dead white nor even on the mel- 
low buff of the Japanese paper, but upon a 
background of delicate flower-pattern, or even of sug- 
gested landscape form in pale tints of color and of 
gold. Let ussuppose two opposite pages, one of them 
filled by a water-color painting; the page which is 
left for writing will be itself prepared in colorand in 
gold in such a way as to aid and harmonize with the 
picture. Nor is the cheap book, printed from wood 
blocks, whether Chinese or Japanese, left unadorned. 
The books that you buy for a dollar, at the Japanese 
stores in our cities, have their few pages of text printed 
in a characcer engraved on wood and, as is perfectly 
easy in the material, closely imitated from the free- 
hand writing of some noted scribe. The page may 
be printed entirelyin black and without any border 
or other display, or it may be printed with the char- 
acters only in black and some delicate design accom- 
panying them in a different tint. In either case the 
page itself has been made the object of careful treat- 
ment inan artistic sense. 

- With the unchanging Orient we have come down in- 
sensibly to modern times; but we must go back to the 
earlier days of Europe again. Most unfortunately 
our knowiedge of Grecian manuscripts is almost noth- 
ing, and what we know of those of the Roman Impe- 
rial epoch is so little that we cannot say whether the 
two or three pictured scrolls which that epoch has 
left us are fairly representative of the great number 
of such manuscripts which must have existed and 
have been carefully preserved by the curious under 
the Empire. It is under the Byzantine Emperors 
that the earliest manuscripts of modern Europe were 
produced, and they exist in great numbers and are 
of surprising splendor. A timid suggestion may, in- 
deed, be ventured, that the Byzantine scribes were 
less careful of their calligraphy than of their paintings. 
That may be true, and it may yet remain true that 
the Byzantines had asplendid calligraphy of their own 
and a splendid notion of how to adorn their pages. 

The Irish monks of the sixth and seventh centuries, 
the English monks of the ninth century, and the 
French of a somewhat later time were the fellows for 
beautiful lettering! The splendid manuscript which 
is called by the name of King Knut, and which lies in 
the British Museum, contains lettering which is so 
beautiful in its strange modification of the classical 
Roman letter that even the splendid Renaissance 
work of five centuries later scarcely equals it. Every 
one knows the ‘‘Gothic’”’ character of the twelfth 
and thirteenth century manuscripts, a character 
which the modern German typographer has pre- 
served for our sinsand to punish the eyes of those 
who would fain study German thoroughly; but few 
persons know the pre-Gothic character, the beautiful 
lettering founded on the antique forms, which was 
preserved in the north and in the south—alike in 
Lombardy, in France and in England, down to a time 
at least as late as the year 950. Take any initial 
page of a tenth century manuscript, northern or 
southern, and see how much more beautiful is the 
writing than are the figures of men and animals which 
are supposed to adornit. The ignorance shown in 
drawing these visible objects is great, and the ab- 
sence of any power over their forms is really ugly and 
offensive; but the power of abstract form, of making 
a letter into a beautiful thing is, however, so great 
as to be quite inconceivable to a race of people, like 
ourselves, who have lost the trick of decorative de- 
Sign. 

French, German and English manuscripts of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, which are much 
better known than the earlier ones, have a beauty 
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which is universally recognized. At an auction of 
fine books, the volumes which command the highest 
price are those which have the largest and handsom- 
est pictures in them; but the true lover of calligraphy 
will wait for a thirteenth century book whose writing 
itself is beautiful and is adorned by initial letters and 
scraps of border small and unaggressive, but greatly 
aiding the beauty ofthe written page, and that manu- 
script he will secure fora comparatively low price. 
The monkish letters, that alphabet of theirs which they 
seem to have gradually developed because it was 
easier to make effective in appearance when written 
at speed, but which is, after all, immensely inferior in 
beauty to the Roman letter when that is freely han- 
dled, as by a skilful scribe—those letters give to our 
modern eyes a crowded, huddled and confused look 
to the page, and when written very small, that is to 
say, with letters not larger than those of this type, is 
as nearly illegible as any significant and carefully 
written text can be. A page of this script is, how- 
ever, spirited and picturesque in effect, the contrast 
of the solid black letters with the vellum being in it- 
self attractive, and the color scheme carried out with 
red and blue in large initial and in bordering letters, 
and borders without verbal significance, and also bya 
frequent appearance of an initial letter touched with 
white on the blue, and with gold as a background for 
all. In short, a fine thirteenth century page, as of a 
Bible or Church-Service Book, is as effective in the 
way of fine decoration as it is to us disagreeable to 
read. Printing came in to modify the system of book 
decoration, and with it came the Renaissance, as we 
call it, in fine art and in decoration. At first, it was 
not quite obvious that the printed book would kill the 
painted and decorated page, and two most interest- 
ing developments of artistic book-work appeared side 
by side: the early Renaissance manuscript and the 
fifteenth century printed book. Of the latter of 
these, there is no room to speak at present; 
but the manuscript of the Revival of Learn- 
ing is a magnificent thing—a most tasteful and beau- 
tiful thing, which is less studied by modern lovers of 
beautiful lettering and of fine art in books than it 
deserves. These manuscripts were often of the text 
of some ancient author, a Cicero or a Horace. Their 
writing is entirely Roman in character; there is ab- 
solutely no Gothic or monkish formality left in them, 
and nothing can exceed the dashing vigor with which 
the alphabet of small letters (‘‘lower case,” as a 
printer would call them), is treated. A pale reflex of 
this modified Roman alphabet is to be seen in the 
Aldine and Elzevir books, so familiar to collectors; 
but the reader. will easily understand that no book 
printed from type can have the beauty of one written 
by hand. The scribe makes no two Cs or Ds alike; 
even if he wishes to, he cannot repeat accurately his 
chosen form, and be will not often wish to. The 
early type-founders tried, indeed, to imitate this free- 
dom, and they would put five or six forms of one 
and the same letter into one and the same font of 
type; but that was as far as they could go, and even 
this was soon abandoned. But the manuscript of 
the fifteenth century, or of the early sixteenth cen- 
tury, of Italian provenance, with its sample pages of 
writing in a brown ink on vellum, not very well 
chosen nor very uniform in thickness and color, with 
only an occasional ornamented capital letter, is one 
of the most delightful bool:s to handle which the his- 
tory of writing knows. 


New York Ciry. 


Book-Plates: The Bookman’s Hobby. 
BY CHARLES DEXTER ALLEN. 


Mr. EDMUND GOSSE, in the introductory chapter 
to his ‘‘ Gossip in a Library,’’ speaks thus amiably 
of the book-plate: 


‘* The outward and visible mark of the citizenship of 
the book-lover is his book-plate. There are many good 
bibliophiles who abide in the trenches, and never pro- 
claim their loyalty by a book-plate. They are with us, 
but not of us; they lack the courage of their opinions; 
they collect with timidity or carelessness; they have no 
heed for the morrow. Such a man is liable to great 
temptation. He is brought face to face with that enemy 
of the species, the borrower, and dares not speak with 
him in the gate. If he had a book-plate he would say, 
‘Oh! certainly I will lend you this volume, if it has not 
my book-plate in it; of course, one makes a rule never 
to lend a book that has.’ He would say this, and feign 
to look inside the volume, knowing right well that 
this safeguard against the borrower is there already. 
To have a book-plate gives a collector great serenity 
and confidence.”’ 


Every genuine lover of books is grateful to Mr. 
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Gosse for these bold words and true, which may be 
quoted to the would-be borrower, while every biblio- 
phile who has been laying by, from year to year, a 
little store of choice book-plates is grateful for his 
recommendation of these charming bits of design and 
engraving, in proclaiming book-ownership. Surely 
the lover of the fine book loves not to write his name 
anywhere upon its precious leaves or its expensive 
binding; and yet to have no mark of ownership is to 
take altogether too great a risk. To get out of the 
difficulty without offending his delicate sense of fit- 
ness, he turns to the book-plate, and fashioning his 
design so that it shall be aptly personal he contrives 
an emblem of the love he bears his books, which 
should be a real addition to their decoration and a 
new factor in their permanent value. This has been 
the view of book-collectors the world over for more 
than four centuries; and in all nations the diligent 
collector of the present day finds old and interesting 
examples of book-plate art. 

Years ago when these United States were colonies 
of Great Britain; there were wealthy and aristocratic 
dwellers in the South in considerable numbers, and a 
few less wealthy and less aristocratic dwellers in the 
North, who used book-plates in their books. Those 
of the Southern gentlemen were made in England 
oftener than in the colonies, and many of them were 
really superb specimens ofthe engraver'’sart. Those 
of the Northern gentry were more often made in the 
colonies than in the mother country; and as the self- 
taught colonial engraver on copper lacked many of 
the perfections of the London expert, the book-plates 
of New England are less elegant than those imported 
by the residents of New York and the more Southern 
States. From quite early in the eighteenth century 
down nearly to its close, a fair supply of plates was in 
use throughout the country; and thecollector is able 
as the result of his patient research and long-contin- 
ued investigation, to name them by the hundred and 
to show nearly all the names. 

He has found the plate of William Penn, founder 
ofa great State, and the plates of Thomas Bartram, 
Elias Boudinot, Elizabeth Graeme. Francis Hopkin- 
son, James Logan, Isaac Norris, Benjamin Rush, Ed- 
ward Shippen, and many another old worthy of that 
famous State. He has found the plate used by Gen. 
George Washington, and the plates of many of the 
signers ofthe Declaration of Independence. He has 
found the plates of royal colonial governors, of coun- 
cilors, lawyers, physicians, ministers, scientists, au- 
thors, poets, soldiers. As he looks over these memo- 
rials of the early days of his country, the collector re- 
constructs in his mind the whole outgo of affairs. He 
hears the sharpcommand of the officer, he listens to 
the speech of the statesman, he sees the pomp of the 
reigning families, he trembles under the invectives of 
the clergyman, he stands with the skilled doctor of 
medicine by the bedside of the great, he joins in the 
cheers which greet the patriot army, he mingles in 
the social gayeties. 

What memories are awakened by the book-plate of 
Washington! what visions of soldierly qualities, of 
intrepid, manly loyalty, and of personal courage by 
the plate of Paul Revere! What a value one accords 
the few book-plates engraved by the patriot hand that 
fixed the lanterns in the belfry! What deeds of valor 
are recalled by the plate of Sir William Pepperell! 
what times and events by the plates used in’the fam- 
ilies prominent in Church, State and society, in let- 
ters and art! Glance at the plates with their proud 
mottoes, their heraldic insignia. Read the names. 
What recollections crowd the mind as the collector 
shows his treasures, and one finds himself face to face 
with personal memorials of the Beverleys, the Car- 
rolls, the Dinwiddies, the Fauquiers, the Lees, the 
Ludwells, the Pages, the Randolphs, the Wormeleys, 
of Virginia; the Calverts, the Carmichaels, the Stew- 
arts, of Maryland; the Beresfords, the Draytons, the 
Middletons, the Rutledges, the Smiths, the Spaights, 
of the Carolinas; the Burnets, the Coldens, the Con- 
stables, the Cuttings, the Clintons, the De Peysters, 
the Duers, the Ogdens, the Philipses, the Provoosts, 
the Schuylers, the Stuyvesants, the Ten Broecks, the 
Van Cortlandts, the Van Rensselaers, the Wynkoops, 
of New York; the Ingersolls, the Sargeants, the Wal - 
dos, the Williamses, the Wolcotts, of Connecticut; 
the Adamses, the Apthorps, the Atkinsons, the Boyl- 
stons, the Cabots, the Chandlers, the Coffins, the 
Danas, the Dexters, the Dudleys, the Emersons, the 
Lowells, the Minots, the Olivers, the Prescotts, the 
Quincys, the Sumners, the Vassalls, the Winthrops, 
of Massachusetts; the Gardiners and Vaughans, of 
Maine; the Wentworths, of New Hampshire; the Gil- 
pins and Spooners, of Rhode Island! No lover of 
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his country can read these names wholly unmoved. 
No student of history can condemn the collector of 
book-plates as a foolish enthusiast, or ridicule him 
for his intense interest in his hobby. No worker in 
the wide field of genealogy can overlook the impor- 
tance of the book-plate, with its armorial bearings, 
its record of names and dates. No antiquarian, no 
reader of old books, no delver into local history, can 
affect to despise the book- plate, or to see nothing of 
importance or value in it. 

The rich period of early American plates closes 
with the end of the Revolution. There are a few 
plates along in the early years of the present century, 
and one or two are known whose decorative features 
may have been inspired by the War of 1812; but for 
the most part the years succeeding the close of the 
great struggle for independence called for the laying 
aside of the superfluities of life and a matter-of-fact 
facing of urgent problems. Thus the book-plate fell 
into neglect. Some of the colleges and learned soci- 
eties, however, with a few individuals here and there, 
continued its use through all those years of general 
disuse; but it was not until about 1860 that book- 
plates began to be numerous again. 

Previous to the year 1886 the book-plate attracted 
no public notice in this country, and very probably 
there were not two-score persons in the whole land, 
outside the libraries, who knew what a book-plate 
was. In that year Mr. Laurence Hutton wrote a 
series of articles in praise of the book-plate in 7e 
Book Buyer. They attracted considerable attention 
among bookmen, and when a short list of perhaps 
eight collectors was given in the same magazine, a 
few scattered and hitherto unknown collectors di- 
vulged their names and their interest, and thus quite 
a respectable handful of students of the book-plate 
was discovered. They naturally fell into correspond- 
ence and established a little cult of their own, very 
select and very tiny. In the same year Mr. Richard 
C. Lichtenstein, of Boston, who for a long time had 
enjoyed exceptional advantages for securing old 
plates and for getting information about their long- 
gone owners, published two valuable lists of the 
armorial plates used in the North and the South, 
prior toabout 1830. Before these, two important and 
interesting contributions to the literature of the 
book-plate were made. What had been written in 
America was of a desultory character, most of it pos- 
sessing little value, tho none of it wholly without in- 
terest. It consisted principally of magazine articles 
which mentioned or reproduced one or more plates in 
connection with biographic sketches or as adjuncts 
to other studies. Mr. William H. Whitmore, who 
had no inconspicuous part in establishing and main- 
taining The Heraldic Journal, gave space to them in 
that exceedingly interesting and now rare periodical, 
as well as in his book, ‘‘ Elements of Heraldry.”’ 

The subject had already absorbed the attention of 
English bookmen and scholars for some years, and in 
1890 it was believed that enough were interested to 
warrant the formation of a society. The Ex Libris 
Society was founded in London that year, and very 
shortly stretched a long arm over the sea and beck- 
oned our few collectors into the fold. The interest 
in the subject spread, as things bookish do, without 
any one being able to tell just-how; and soon there 
was quite a list of American members of the London 
society. Presently one of these began in The Jour- 
nal of the Ex Libris Society (its official organ), the 
publication of an alphabetical descriptive list of the 
then-known early American plates; but this effort 
was very soon abandoned in order to give time for 
the preparation of a handbookon the subject, which 
should be as comprehensive and complete as possible. 
Choice old colonial plates were being discovered 
every day, and the need of a permanent record of 
them, together with some attempt ata study of the 
American plates asa division by themselves, was felt 
among collectors. Mr. Warren’s delightful work on the 
English plates (the forerunner of many inferior suc- 
cessors) was rather newly published, and enthusiasm 
was ata high pitch. All the American collectors 

united in a grand effort to make the proposed book a 
real success, and every possible assistance was given 
the compiler. At length, late in the year 1894, 
‘‘ American Book-Plates’’ was published. At about 
the same moment of time a large exhibition of book- 
plates, and the first in this country, was made by the 
Grolier Club of New York. By means of the book and 
the exhibition a knowledge of the subject was scat- 
tered through the land, and the daily press devoted 
generous space to the new hobby. 

From this fresh beginning the interest in book- 
plates revived, and spread very rapidly, To-day the 
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London Society numbers fully one hundred American 
members, and they are represented in its council 
and among its officers. An American Book-Plate 
Society has also recently passed the first year of its 
existence, and has published its first set of quarterly 
bulletins in a most creditable manner. Flourishing 
societies are found in France and Germany, and col- 
lectors are known in Norway, and even in India and 
the Argentine Republic! At present, as one looks 
about, he may detect some signs of the subsidence of 
the great furore; and it seems quite likely that those 
who took the book-plate up purely as a ‘‘fad,’’ will 
drop it presently and leave the genuine collector to 
pursue his quiet quest unknown, unboomed, unham- 
pered—which he would be greatly pleased to have 
happen. 

These few years of intense and wide-spread interest 
have resulted in extending the use of the book-plate, 
in advancing its art, and in bringing to light many an 
old and now treasured bit of engraving, that had been 
entirely forgotten, if ever known, by the present gen- 
eration. The American designers, engravers and 
etchers who entered the book-plate field have quickly 
placed this country very nearly in the lead as regards 
the artistic value of the plates. England alone, and by 
a very slight lead, passes us. Germany, France and 
the lesser nations, follow after. Mr. George Whar- 
ton Edwards, Mr. Edwin Davis French, Mr. William 
F. Hopson, Mr. Edmund H. Garrett, Mr. Howard 
Sill, Mr. D. McN. Stauffer, Mr. Sidney L. Smith and 
Mr. J. Winfred Spenceley deserve chief credit for this 
happy fact. ; 


Hartrorp, Conn. 


The Pictorial Side of Bookmaking. 
BY HENRY WYSHAM LANIER, 


THE least bookish, the most casual, observer must 
have been struck by the recent efflorescence of our 
literature—using that word in its broadest sense to 
cover all productions of the printing-press. Aftera 
sober enough course of four centuries it has suddenly 
blossomed into pictures during the last twenty years 
throughout its every ramification; and it is an insig- 
nificant pamphlet nowadays which does not re-enforce 
its printed thought with some pictorial appeal. The 
genesis of this truly remarkable development is, of 


- course, to be found in the application of photography 


to methods of reproduction and the consequent in- 
crease of facility with greatly decreased cost; buta 
wider view reveals such similar tendencies in other 
than literary activities that one is fairly justified in 
ascribing it primarily to the demand made by a men- 
tal or esthetic appetite which the civilized public has 
latterly developed. The fact that the great mass of 
those who have something to sell find their buyers 
most surely through “an appeal which is appreciated 
first of all by the eye, is surely not unrelated tothe 
equally obvious condition which confronts us to-day 
at the theaters, namely, an increase of importance in 
the stage-setting, the scenery and the grouping, until 
our ‘‘ drama” has become largely a series of kaleido- 
scopic effects, in which the dialog or the topical song 
is introduced merely by way of hitching two scenes 
together. Interesting, however, as such an investi- 
gation would be, the actual mechanical methods 
which have made possible the vast flood of illustrated 
books, magazines and newspapers that pours each 
year from our whirring presses is surely no less so. 
From the invention of printing down to about 
1870, illustrations really meant wood-engraving, for 
this was the only method of reproducing pictures 
which admitted of the cuts being printed along with 
the text. The steel-engravings, copperplates and 
lithographs were too expensive for very extended 
use; and their production was so entirely sepa- 
rate from the rest of the manufacturing details 
that they never seemed to attain any really 
intimate connection with the volumes in which 
their lot happened to be cast. The engraved por- 
traits which were common as frontispieces fifty years 
ago might do duty in each other's biographies with- 
out the least artistic jar; there was no reason except 
that of subject why one should go into its own rather 
than into another volume. Even in woodcuts there 
was too often visible a lack of collaboration between 
artist and author; as when, for instance, in ‘‘ An Ac- 
count of the College of New Jersey,’’ printed in 1764, 
the writer felt himself constrained toadd a foot-note 
facing the imposing picture of the college aforesaid: 


‘‘In the plate hereinto annexed the court-yard is rep- 
resented as inclosed by a pale-fence in like manner with 
that of the President’s house. But this is done only from 
the fancy of the engraver.’ 
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Now this naive gentleman unwittingly laid his fin- 
ger on the characteristic which is at once the weak- 
ness and the strength of wood-engraving, as will be 
evidenced by comparing this art with the more mod- 
ern ‘‘process.’’ The wood-engraver has put before 
him a boxwood block, on the smoothed surface of 
which is a representation of the picture he is to re- 
produce. Inthe old days this was drawn with a 
pencil or in India ink, a rubbing with pounded bath- 
brick having given the block a surface on which the 
point of the pen or pencil could take hold; the origi- 
nal is now almost invariably photographed on the 
block ; but whatever the preliminary method, the en- 
graver starts to work with gravers, tint-tools, gouges, 
scrapers and chisels to cut away all of the surface ex- 
cept those lines which represent the picture, and 
which when inked and printed from will most nearly 
produce the effect for which he is aiming. Obviously, 
this makes the man as important a factor in the final 
block as is the pianist who plays some one’s else music; 
possessing the artistic and mechanical facility he can 
often improve on the original drawing, and lacking 
these he must surely fall short of it. Whatever his 
ability, however, it is impossible to render an exact 
copy of any but the most simple line drawings, so 
that the personality and the capabilities of the work- 
man have always to be taken into account. The 
wood-engraver is essentially analagous to the trans- 
lator. 

A little over two decades ago the scientific play- 
things with which investigators like Niepcé had 
amused themselves were found to have a commercial 
value, and almost with a bound the photographic 
process-plate was upon us. The simplest form of 
the omnivorous process is the ‘‘ line-plate”’ or‘* zinc- 
etching,” and since in, probably, ninety-nine out ofa 
hundred of our illustrated books the pictures are 
either line-plates or ‘‘ half-tones,’’ it may be well to 
give an idea as to their production. 

Generally speaking the zinc plate can be employed 
to reproduceany picture in which the effect is pro- 
duced by lines or by solid masses of black. A thin 
sheet of fine zinc or copper is very highly polished, 
and upon this smooth surface is applied a sensitizing 
solution (bichromate of potash, distilled water and the 
the white of an egg), upon which light acts chem- 
ically. A careful negative is then made of the object 
to be reproduced. This glass negative, white, of 
course, where the black lines were in the original, is 
placed in a frame with the sensitized zinc plate on 
top of it, face down, and the whole is exposed to the 
sun’s rays for a few moments, when the light acts 
upon those portions covered by the white lines of the 
negative, and upon them only. The zinc being re- 
moved and ‘‘rubbed up” with greasy lithographic 
ink, the latter adheres to those portions of the plate 
surface which have been thus acted on, so that after a 
washing with a piece of wet cotton-wool the original 
drawing appears in black lines of ink on the flat sur- 
face of the plate. Upon this is sprinkled finely pow- 
dered dragon’s blood (a red resin), and the whole is 
placed in an oven where the heat causes the powder: 
to combine with theink. The edge and back of the 
plate are covered with asphalt varnish, and itis placed 
in a bath of nitric acid, where the surface is eaten 
away, except alongthe lines protected by the ink and 
dragon’s blood. This leaves a metal plate, with the 
picture in relief, which can be blocked upon a piece 
of wood or metal and printed from. 

As stated above, the process cannot be used for 
drawings with a brush or for photographs—anything 
in which there are various tones and shades. For 
these it is necessary to make the negative through a 
glass screen upon which there are very finely ruled 
lines or dots which break up and enable the plate to 
hold the dark and light portions of the picture. A 
moment’s examination will enable one to discern the 
nature of this screen in the gray background of the 
ordinary half-tone and even over the figures them- 
selves. 

These, then, were the substitutes for wood-engra- 
ving which were suddenly offered to the bookmaker; 
and he was not slow to discern their advantages. 
For, whereas an ordinary full-page woodcut by a 
competent engraver required several weeks in the ex- 
ecution, and cost anywhere from seventy-five to two 
hundred dollars, a zinc plate or half-tone the same 
size could be rushed through on a pinch in a few 
hours and normally required only a couple of days, 
while the former would cost only a couple of dollars 
and the half-tone from three to five times as much. 
That is to say, for the same expenditure, to leave out 
the time consideration, one could obtain about twenty 
times as many pictures, photographically reproduced 
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and in no way dependent on ‘‘the fancy of the en- 
graver’’; is it any wonder that the business of illus- 
tration developed so magically? 

With the perfection of cameras and methods of in- 
stantaneous photography ten or fifteen years ago, 
these various processes received a new fillip. It sim- 
plified the question of picture-matter tremendously 
to send out a photographer, let him snap the neces- 
sary scenes, and, marking the sizes on the prints, 
sweep them into the hands of the photo-engraver. 
But it became speedily apparent that the change from 
woodcut to process had not been an unmixed bless- 
ing esthetically. The rich, velvety blacks, the vigor 
and contrast and feeling which an artistic engraver 
was able to put into his block, were replaced by a 
dull, colorless affair, in which the lights and shadows 
were both falsified, in opposite directions; and the 
middle tones were frequently lost altogether under 
the veil of the deadly half-tone mesh. So far as the 
drawings were concerned the remedy was plain; the 
illustrators learned to force the note in their pictures, 
to make, broadly speaking, their shadows too dark 
and their lights too light, so as to allow for this loss 
of values; and this is done to-day by every experi- 
enced artist when drawing for reproduction by proc- 
ess, The photographs were still to be considered. 
Their intrinsic value was largely impaired by any re- 
touching, so for a time the effort was merely to get 
very clear and sharply defined prints; but a few years 
ago an ingenious plan was devised by which the 
‘*high lights’’ of the original picture could be cut out 
in the plate, just as a wood-engraver would do with 
his block, and at the same time the dense shadows 
could be darkened by burnishing. These re-engraved 
‘«half-tones’’ are very brilliant and effective when 
well done, and were in constantly increasing vogue 
until very recently, when the fickle public taste some- 
what reacted from them in favor of the plain process. 
Of course their effect and value lie almost entirely in 
the quality of the engraver’s work; and a few of the 
old wood-engravers have been very successful in 
adapting their former skill to the engraving in metal. 
In its best forms the method is undoubtedly superior 
to the ordinary half-tone; but it must be confessed 
that much of the cheaper work is so roughly and in- 
artistically gouged out as to give a valid ground of 
attack to those who criticise it. It costs considera- 
bly more, altho still far cheaper than good wood-en- 
graving. 

For the more expensive books and for full-page 
pictures, it is possible to use photogravures (copper- 
plate on which the picture has been etched in intaglio 
instead of in relief); but these have to be printed 
separately, and each impression costs between one 
and two cents, making a heavy fixed charge on a vol- 
ume at all profusely illustrated. Thethree methods, 
therefore, ordinarily at the disposal of the book- 
maker are the half-tone, the line-plate and the wood- 
cut; and there are to-day thousands of publishers 
who would call blessed the man so lucky as to hit 
upon a new and satisfactory method of reproduction. 
Certainly the present facilities, as great an improve- 
ment as they may be on those which existed thirty 
years ago, are far from ideal. Let us suppose a book 
is to be thoroughly illustrated; one is hampered from 
the very start by the shortcomings of whichever plan 
is selected. The half-tone, altho reproducing form 
accurately, is far from correct in values; and, more— 
over, to obtain any reasonable clearness it must be 
printed on ‘‘ coated ’’ paper. This is very much more 
expensive than paper quite satisfactory for type 


printing, it makes a large volume inordinately heavy, | 


and, above all, the glossy sheen of the highly finished 
surface becomes most tiresome to the eye.-Half-tones, 
too, require the most careful attention to obtain good 
printing, even with the best paper; and commercial 
considerations render it impossible fully half the time 
Lo give them the necessary time and trouble, so that 
the printed picture shows an ever greater backsliding 
from the plate-proof than that did from the original 
—a truly disheartening retrogression. 

Again, for zinc-plate or ‘‘ direct’ reproductions the 
drawings must be in pen-.and ink; and it is a lamenta- 
ble but conspicuous fact that our artists’ resources 
with this medium are pitifully limited. There are 
possibilities in this line quite undeveloped as yet— 
possibilities hinted at by the extraordinary range of 
values in some of Mr. Maxfield Parrish’s recent work, 
and in some drawings by Mr. Orson Lowell, which 
are easily reproduced direct and yet dre free from the 
liny monotony which the average American illustrator 
has caused to be synonymous with pen-and-ink draw- 
ings in the mind of ourreading public. These repro- 
ductions are far cheaper to make and easier to print 
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than half-tones, and they give satisfactory results on 
much lighter and less highly glazed paper; so a 
greater proficiency in our artists may make the 
method in the future of considerably more extended 
value than at present. 

There have not been wanting lately signs ofa recur- 
ring interest in wood-engraving, yet it does not seem 
possible that this art can ever regain its former su- 


_premacy. Inthe hands of a master its capabilities 


are almost unlimited; but masters are by no means 
plentiful in this or any other art, and the poor wood- 
cut is as stiff and *‘ woodeny” a thing as could well 
be imagined. In illustration, as in everything else to 
which an ingenious age has applied labor-saving, 
mechanical methods, we have raised the average at the 
expense of the masterpieces. The best photographic 
reproduction must always fall short of any greatness, 
and by way of compensation we have the fact that 
the average kodak ‘‘snap-shot,’’ half-toned into a 
page, is far truer to life, far better in every way, than 
the inartistic crudities which amuse us so much in 
the illustrated volumes of half a century ago. 


New York Ciry. 


Montaigne’s Literary Recipe. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 


MONTAIGNE speaks of an ancient rhetorician who 
boasted that it was his business to shuffle small things 
so as to make them appear important, an art not de- 
spised by the philosopher of Perigord himself when 
he felt his brain running dry afid his Latin sources of 
quotation in danger of exhaustion. Indeed, the busi- 
ness of decking out trifles in the laces and ruffles de- 
signed by a clever phrasemaker can still command its 
admirers and its devoted practitioners. 

It was not Montaigne’s petty facilities, however, 
nor yet his graceful attention to unimportant things 
that fixed him forever in the world’s attention. He 
was the earliest essayist, and he is still the first. 
Plato’s poetical and dream-shot diction did not mate- 
rialize, and Aristotle’s style was devoid of charm; 
moreover the Greek mind was too busy with sensuosi- 
ties and the delights of physical life to waste precious 
time in leisurely and studious thought. Even in the 
book-burdened Alexandrian days, when every educa- 
ted Greek thought himself a critic, nothing closely 
like a true essay was written. 

The Romans had a clearer comprehension of prac- 
tical life, as we moderns accept it, than their Hel- 
lenic art masters, which should make us expect from 
Cicero better essays than he wrote. He had style, a 
clear head and wide knowledge; but a piece of liter- 
ature like the ‘‘ Somnium Scipionis,” the ‘‘ De Amz- 
citia” or the ‘‘ De Senectute” fails to be satisfactory 
to us in comparison with what Montaigne and Acdi- 
son, or even Carlyle and De Quincy have given us, 
notto mention Lamb. The Greeks were jocund, but 
they lacked humor of the sort which distinguishes 
the genius of essay; and the Romans, as is best seen 
in Horace, were ironical and satirical rather than 
humorously clever. In a word, ancient humor, like 
that of our greatest American genius, Poe, was apt 
to choose a grotesque expression. Sometimes a most 
serious Greek mood hits the modern mind witha dull 
stroke; as, for example, the epitaph by Simonides: 

‘*Kpne yevedv Bpdrayoc Topri: we évbade Keipac 
Ob Kara Tour’ éABdv, AAAG Kar’ éEuTopiav,” 

‘*T, Brotachus from Gortyna, here lie; but I came 
here not to be buried; only to trade !”’ 

Upon the whole, it seems to be a pretty good joke on 
the merchant that he got intothe ground instead of a 
trade. 

Montaigne’s father educated him in perhaps the 
best possible way to make an essayist of him; and he 
was a life-long student, with the wonder of literary 
suggestion continually exploding in his mind, even at 
times when the world around him spun madly in the 
throes of pestilence, political dissolution and indis- 
criminate warfare. His method of composition, 
however, indicates a natural origin in his peculiarities 
of character and a development by reason of close 
and curious self-study. The entire man is in his 
work, stalking about unreservedly, naked or clothed, 
as the chance caught him, at many points too frank- 
ly natural;.in this regard very like and very unlike 
the Greek masters, notably Theocritus. Emerson 
says: 

‘Montaigne is the frankest and honestest of all 
writers. His French freedom runs into grossness; but 
he has anticipated all censure by the bounty of his own 
confessions.” 


This was a part of his method, a sort of pleading 
guilty with a most fascinating tumble upon the mercy 
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of the court. Guile it was, but the air of it how 
guileless! He was a perfect diplomat. His chateau 
stood ostentatiously open and unguarded during a 
time of pillage and protracted lawlessness, he being a 
privileged person on account of his clever suavity 
and a knack of being all things to all men. But 
Emerson is true when he further says: 

‘*The Sincerity and marrow of the man reaches to 
his sentences.” 

(I cannot. however, feel satisfied with Emerson’s 
singular verb with a double nominative); and Mon- 
taigne’s words certainly are ‘‘ vascular and alive.” 

It is a chief ingredient of the essay, this contradic- 
tion of truths, this collision of amenities, by which a 
fine patchwork grows from page to page; and the 
writer must know how to make uncomplimentary 
colors blend at the lines of contact with a striking 
appearance of sympathy in their discord. Mon- 
taigne’s sincerity was almost excessively cunning, 
likewise his self-depreciation:; yet in the outcome he 
invariably seems to have pulled the wool off our eyes 
instead of over them. His personal note never fails 
to please, even when the burden of his words is griev- 
ous to oursense of sight, taste, smell, or to the deeper 
consciousness of propriety. He was a Diogenes ina 
golden tub, notin the least disheveled or absent- 
minded, well aware of his own indecencies, while re- 
cording those of the passing crowd; but to every in- 
dividual he sped the catchword of irresistible human 
sympathy; and his voice and countenance were su- 
premely winning. 

There is a marked dramatic element in the genuine 
essay; the writer stands as the actor, and at best 
advantage when apparently forgetful of his art, doing 
wonders as if by the happy accident of temperament 
and conditions. Montaigne talked to his literary ego 
with an air of one meeting a charming stranger on a 
long stage-coach journey; then he annotated what 
he said and interpolated it with passages, more or less 
apropos, from the ancient poets, mostly Latin. His 
recipe does not vary; his beginnings are all alike; his 
style-texture neither degenerates nor improves; on to 
the end, like a fine animal running by scent after its 
prey, he doubles and circles and digresses, yet keeps 
the track, meantime mouthing delightfully. The 
pursuit is really more satisfactory than the killing, 
in that theactor seems less conscious of himself cvr- 
vente calamo than when he stops to jab at a conclu- 
sion that must be impaled. 

Indeed, the essay is not best troubled with a bulb 
at its end; nor do statements obviously ex cathedra 
suit its main need, which is disclosure rather than 
demonstration. Montaigne opened a subject, as 
lightning opens a cloud, by frequent and forceful 
illumination from within, while running all through 
it. He had system, but not regularity nor order; for 
is not artistic disorder an organic law of the essay? 
The art which plays hide and go seek with its sub- 
ject tantalizes us to the last refinement. Montaigne 
knew the trick of it. ‘‘Ze vray champ et subiect de 
Ll’ imposture sont les choses incogneues,’’ he says, in his 
quaint old French; and he was a master of jugglery 
with recondite scraps. 

A considerable part of his recipe consisted of his 
own experience, which he used to illustrate and also 
to decorate what he had to say about matters dis- 
tantly remote from both his time and his. field of 
actual knowledge. He would piece together scraps 
of ancient history and biography, interspersed with 
gores and gussets and borders of autopersonality de- 
lightfully unreserved, a method which leads the 
readera merry dance backand forth between B.C. 500 
and A.D. 1570, orthereabout. And his ostentatious 
erudition is absolutely neutralized by this fine, gentle 
and unassuming personal element appearing and re- 
appearing so opportunely. 

The nineteenth chapter of book first of the ‘‘ Es- 
says’’ may be taken as a shining example of Mon- 
taigne’s method. It was written before he had be- 
come a professional essayist; and the amateur’s en- 
thusiasm runs through it like a live wire from phrase 
to phrase. Death had never before been so politely 
flattered or so jocundly snubbed; nor to this day has 
any writer driven a pen deeper into the core of Life 
as the sanest biologists now understand it. Asusual. 
he was right and he was wrong in pretty even meas- 
ures; but how facile, how candid, how punctiliously 
suave and literary! What one poet had said chal- 
leniged his diligence to find usable verses by a dozen 
more. His philosophy seems to step from quotation 
to quotation in crossing dangerous rapids; nor does 
it matter with him how contradictory or morally re- 
pugnant his excerpts may appear; his turn is served 
by the nicety with which thev are made to range 
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themselves in the intervals so as to hold him up out 
of his own eddies and riffles. 

Montaigne talked with his pen instead ot his tongue, 
as Emerson intimates, yet he was vigilantly mindful 
of his diction; he made literature, and it was bookish, 
lamp-smoked literature, smelling of old tomes and 
fringed with cobwebs. Take away from the ‘‘ Essays’’ 
what conscious and patient literary craftsmanship put 
into them and they will be grievously shredded. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


Nansen, the Arctic Explorer. 


BY GEN. A. W. GREELY. 


THE history of America from its settlement until 
the middle of the present century is an almost un- 
broken story of courageous, persistent and success- 
ful exploration; and to a greater extent than any 
other nation, not excepting Great Britain, its people 
as a whole honor and admire heroic efforts. Fully 
informed by an enterprising press of great achieve- 
ments throughout the world, the American people, 
with cosmopolitan spirit, swell the fame of the doers 
of great deeds, be they native or foreign. When, 
therefore, the foremost of adventurous polar ex- 
plorers, Dr, Fridtjof Nansen, departing from the 
time-honored custom of his predecessors in entering 
the lecture field, visited the United States, it is grat- 
ifying to note that his welcome from American audi- 
ences is scarcely second to that accorded to Stanley 
Africanus when he returned to his adopted country 
from his series of extraordinary journeys in Africa. It 
cannot be expected that one out of a thousand of 
our countrymen can be expected to hear Nansen’s 
resonant voice, or gaze on the heroic mold in which 
Nature has cast this younger son of the Vikings, and 
so it may not be unwelcome to the tens of thousands 
of readers of THE INDEPENDENT to learn something of 
the manner of the man, of his characteristics, and of 
the scope of the labors that have assured him well- 
deserved fame. He is of a blue-eyed, fair-haired, 
Norwegian type, which the steady stream of welcome 
Scandinavian immigration in the past quarter of a 


- century has made familiar in the Northern States of 


our Union. With his five-and-thirty years he has 
gained a breadth of figure and development of mus- 
cles that are in keeping with his towering stature of 
six feet and three or four inches. Secure in the 
strength of his physical powers and mental abilities, 
he comports himself with a modest simplicity which 
is not only charming in itself but is significant asa 
characteristic of most men of famous action, Keen- 
eyed, fair-spoken and earnest-mannered, he gives 
an air of naiveté that is most attractive to all; but 
one must not think that this indicates an unbal- 
anced enthusiasm or lack of discrimination. Few 
men have keener perception, greater reserve powers 
and better self-control than this brawny, educated 
and traveled man. Trained in scientific methods, 
he knows what he wishes to say and do, and the 
surest and most direct way of reaching a desired re- 
sult. While his English is somewhat monotonous, 
and in a measure indistinct in his addresses to large 
audiences, yet in conversation it is clear and agree- 
able. While most educated Norwegians speak sever- 
al languages, yet Nansen has shown his ability and 
application, in languages as elsewhere, and speaks 
with unwonted fluency Swedish, French, English and 
German. 

Let us now turn to the explorations in which his 
vigor, knowledge and courage have gained for him 
such brilliant successes. A champion athlete and 
university-trained, his first special activity was in a 
zoological expedition to East Greenland Sea, which, 
doubtless, turned his attention to, and incited his 
adventurous ambition for, solving the mystery in- 
volved in the orographic features of the interior of 
Greenland. 

The ice-capped continental island of Greenland had 
long engaged the attention and baffled the efforts of 
explorers. The most successful expedition, that in 
1883, of Baron Nordenskiéld, the greatest of mod- 
ern arctic explorers, traveled the ice-cap from Disco 
Bay, on the west coast, toa point more than halfway 
to Egede fiord on the east coast. This remarkable 
journey was made by Nordenskiéld with a possible 
but faint expectation of finding in the interior of 
Greenland an ice-free region covered with vegetation, 
such as it had been my personal lot to discover the 
previous year in the interior of Grinnell Land, 1,000 
milés further to the north. 

Inasmuch as Nordenskiéld had demonstrated the 
practicability of a trans-Greenland journey, Nansen 
decided on making it, and with this view pursued a 
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novel but most efficacious method, that of starting 
from the east coast. As East Greenland is almost 
uninhabited, such a plan made it absolutely neces- 
sary for the safety of himself and his companions 
that they should reach the Danish settlements of the 
west coast. Taking passage on a Norwegian sealer, 
which for six weeks fruitlessly endeavored to reach 
the ice-encumbered coast, Nansen finally quitted the 
ship with five others, expecting to reach Cape Dan, 
ten miles distant, in two days. The ice-stream.and 
southward drift were too much for Nansen, as they 
have always proved to be under similar circumstan- 
ces to all others. It was not until twelve days later, 
after bitter suffering and strenuous effort, that the 
party succeeded in extricating their boat from the 
ice and making a landing. They were now at An- 
oritok, eighty miles to the southward of their ship, 
ana two hundred miles south of their contemplated 
landing. Undismayed they followed the shore north- 
ward, met natives, and reaching Umivik, 64° 45’N., 
commenced their inland journey across an unbroken 
ice-sheet on August roth. The seven men had five 
sledges and 240 pounds per man. The ice proved to 
be irregular, with here and there soft snow and deep, 
dangerous crevasses; and after seventeen days of ar- 
duous travel they had reached a distance of only 
forty miles from the coast. Affairs looked unpromis- 
ing, and it was evident that they could not reach 
their destination, Christianhaab, in 68° N. Nansen, 
with the sound judgment that enables him to master 
such situations, promptly shortened his journey by 
changing his course to Godthaab, 64° N., 240 miles 
to the south of his original destination. The crest 
of Greenland was passed at an elevation of 8,500 
feet,a broad almost level plateau that sloped very 
gradually toward the west coast, in a sheet of solid, 
unbroken ice, varying from 500 to possibly 5,000 feet 
in thickness. This enabled the party to sail their 
sledges long distances with great rapidity and with 
safety, until broken, irregular ice-sections marked its 
approach to the west coast, which was reached at an 
uninhabited fiord about fifty miles south of God- 
thaab. There was here, fortunately, a scanty growth 
of willows which supplemented their sledges and 
canvas so as to enable Nansen to construct a boat of 
sufficient size to enable him to procure assistance 
from Godthaab. The brilliant manner in which Nan- 
sen executed his original bold plan, established at 
once his reputation as an explorer, bold in plan, in- 
domitable in effort and fertile in resources. 

Scarcely had he returned from Greenland when 
Nansen advanced a project of exploration of the un- 
known polar ocean that failed to commend itself to 
any arctic traveler of experience, and some believed 
it to be impracticable. The plan was based on the 
experience of the ‘‘ Jeannette,’’ Captain De Long, in 
its remarkable drift of some 1,500 miles to the north- 
northwest from the vicinity of Herald Island, to the 
north of Bering Strait, to the point where the ship 
was crushed by the ice some 500 miles north of the 
delta of the Lena River. The American people recall 
the feelings of grief that swept over the land when 
news came that all the strenuous efforts of De Long 
brought him into the Lena only to perish of starva- 
tion, that in an arctic gale the gallant Chipp found a 
sailor’s grave, and that only the sturdy Melville 
brought his boat’s crew safe to the Siberian villages. 

Nansen not only believed with many others that 
there was unbroken sea between the resting-place of 
the ‘‘Jeannette” and the ocean to the north of 
Spitzbergen, but he declared that it could be safely 
traversed by a ship of novel construction. Further- 
more, despite the fate of the ‘‘ Jeannette,’’ and the 
fact that scores of whalers drawn into this ice near 
Bering Strait had never emerged, he believed that 
his sole chance of success rested in putting his ship 
into the ice-pack, and in depending onthe current to 
carry it through to the Spitzbergen Sea, his party 
meanwhile living comfortably and quietly in their 
cabins. 

Stimulated instead of discouraged by adverse criti- 
cism, Nansen applied himself for years to perfecting 
his plans, securing subscriptions and arranging de- 
tails. The voyages and equipments of his prede- 
cessors were carefully studied in order that he might 
profit by their discoveries and tailures; the wealth of 
inventions of the past quarter of a century were 
brought into play. When finally he sailed, in August, 
1893, his equipment was far superior to any that had 
ever before left port for the Arctic Ocean. Indeed, 
of all his predecessors he might well say, as he spe- 
cifically did of the Kane expedition, that they were 
all inadequately equipped. ; 

The ‘‘Fram” found an unprecedented open sea 
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and penetrated the Siberian Ocean one hundred 

miles further north than her predecessor, the ‘‘ Jean- 

ette,’’ under De Long, and was frozen in to the north- 

west of the New Siberian archipelago in 78° 50’ N., 

134° E. Except the violent ice disturbances of January 

6th, 1895, when the destruction of the ship was so 

imminent that preparations were made for her aban- 
donment, the ‘‘ Fram’’ had a monotonous and un- 

eventful drift. Month after month she moved hither 

and thither. No land rose out of the surrounding 

desolation to rest the eye fron the constant glare of 

iceand snow. Nothing relieved the round of ship’s 

duties and observations save occasional summer 

birds or the intrusion of polar bears. Tho often set 
back to the westward, yet the general course of the 

‘*Fram’s’’ drift was to the west-northwest where 

she reached, October, 1895, the astonishing latitude 

of 85°57’ N., in 60° E. Thence the pack drifted to 

the south-southwest, and the sea being unusually 

open to the north of Spitzbergen in 1896, the 

‘‘Fram,’’ under Captain Sverdrup, was brought, by 
the timely use of explosives and by skilful ice-naviga- 
tion, into the open sea north of Spitzbergen on 
August 13th. 

What would otherwise have been a story of mo- 
notony was changed to one of intense excitement and 
frequent dangers through the decision of Nansen to 
leave the ‘‘Fram” in an effort to reach the North 
Pole, after which to return to Norway by a voyage 
across the frozen sea to Spitzbergen via Franz Josef 
Land. Nansen was properly in doubt as to the 
propriety of departing from his original plan in thus 
unnecessarily quitting his command. It must have 
been evident then, as events have since proved, that 
it could add practically nothing to our knowledge of 
the arctic regions, and that it imperiled the lives of 
two men. The spirit of adventure, which is an in- 
tegral part of this young Viking’s temperament, im- 
pelled him to a journey that was unique in design 
and hazardous in execution. It may be added that 
Nansen decided in his own mind upon such an expe- 
dition a few months after leaving Norway, but re- 
frained from making known his intentions for nearly 
a year, when the plan was communicated to Sver- 
drup, and later to the party at large. The spirit 
with which he approached the work was very largely 
one of desire for active occupation regardless of fu- 
ture consequences. At first he planned the journey 
contingent upon an adverse drift of the *‘Fram.”’ 
Nevertheless, when the drift proved favorable, he 
held to his purpose, altho the reasons therefor were 
necessarily modified. While the idea was yet secret 
he writes: 


‘*My heart beats with very joy at the thought of it. 
It may seem foolish that I should be deter- 

mined to go off on this expedition.’”’ ‘‘I am thinking 
solely of reaching the Pole.’’ ‘‘It would be possible to 
get with the dogs and sledges over the ice to the Pole if 
one left the ship for good.”’ 

On January 15th, 1894, he says: 

‘* It would be too hasty to go off in the spring; and as 
I think it over I feel doubtful if it would be right to go 
off and leave the others. Imagine if I came home and 
they did not.’’ 

Twice he left the ‘‘ Fram,” and twice his equipment 
broke down. Still he made a third attempt, pro- 
vided with a hundred days’ rations, three sledges, 


‘twenty-eight dogs, two kayaks or skin boats, and a 


companion, Johansen, who yielded nothing to Nan- 
sen in coolness, courage orendurance. The ‘‘ Fram’”’ 
was left in 84° 04’ N., 102° E., on March 14th, 1895; 
and Nansen not unreasonably calculated from his ex- 
periences across Greenland that he would reach the 
North Pole in fifty days. But traversing the ice of 
the Arctic Ocean was quite another matter from his 
ice-capped experiences. Better equipped with dogs 
and camping outfit than any of his predecessors yet 
his utmost endeavors scarcely carried him beyond a 
third of the distance to the Pole, and to a point bare- 
ly seventeen miles north of the latidude later reached 
by the ‘‘ Fram.” In this northern journey the endur- 
ance of man and beast were taxed to the utmost. 
Nansen says: 

‘‘We beat them [the dogs] with thick ash sticks 
when, hardly able to move, they stopped from sheer ex- 
haustion.”’ 

The record shows that the men spared themselves 
no more. 

‘Sometimes we were so weary that our eyes closed, 
and we fell asleep with the food on its way to our 
mouths.” ‘‘ Yesterday when we stopped I was really 
done.”’ : 

After these incredible efforts, when in 86° 14’ N., 
93° E., on April 7th, 1895, ‘‘the ice having been 
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found impassable,’’ as he says, Nansen most reluc- 
tantly, but wisely, decided to turn back. He was now 
130 geographical miles of latitude to the north of the 
‘«Fram,”’ which meanwhile had drifted four miles to 
the north; but he was yet 226 miles short of the Pole. 
By drift and by march he had attained a point 170 
geographical miles to the north of the most northerly 
known land of the globe, that attained by my own 
expedition in 1882. The journey southward to Franz 
Josef Land was one to depress the most sanguine 
temperament by its experiences of delay, hardship 
and danger. Provisioned, the men for one hundred 
days and the dogs for thirty, the journey from the 
‘‘Fram” to Franz Josef Land was destined to cover 
153 days. When dog food failed, the weakest of the 
animals were killed in turn and fed to their compan- 
ions until only two remained. At first the roughness of 
the ice made traveling extremely difficult; and Nan- 
sen admits that each day’s march left them in a state 
of utter exhaustion. Later violent gales, a disrupted 
pack, and blinding fog made progress almost impos- 
sible, and finally they found themselves at sea, sub- 
ject to the fortunes of a moving ice-pack. Their 
watches ran dow?., their longitude was uncertain, and 
day by day they watched in vain for glimpses of long- 
expected land. 

On the march a bear strikes down Johansen, who 
called to Nansen to get his gun. Delayed a minute, 
when the dogs’ diversion saved Johansen, Nansen 
says: . 

‘I was on my knees pulling and tugging to get my 
gun, when I heard Johansen quietly say, ‘You must 
look sharp if you want to be in time.’”’ 

Could there be a finer example of imperturable cool- 
ness in time of danger ? 

The efforts made were such that 


‘* At lastone literally staggers on one’s snow-shoes. 
It was only by exerting all my strength of will 
that [ could drag myself along.’’ 


Nansen is attacked by rheumatism, Johansen has to 
take off his boots and socks and care for him as a 
child, and the safety of both is at stake! Their food 
was at itsveryend. All failed save their indomitable 
spirit of courage and confidence. Health came back, 
an isolated island sprang smiling out of the icy sea 
to gladden their hearts, and at the very worst Johan- 
sen shot a seal. Strengthened and encouraged they 
put forth their utmost efforts and reached land, the 
Hvidten Islands, in the middle of August. 

Erecting in a suitable placea stone hut, they speed- 
ily accumulated an ample supply of meat and skins of 
bears and walruses that here abound, and were thus 
enabled to pass their winter in plenty and compara- 
tive comfort. 

With returning spring they made ready for a jour- 
ney to Spitzbergen, and on May 1gth, 1896, started 
with kayaks, on the top of which were strapped their 
sledges, so as to enable them to travel either over ice 
or through the open sea. To the very end accidents 
and misfortunes threatened their destruction. On 
one occasion Nansen, breaking through the soft floe, 
barely escaped death by drowning, Johansen turning 
back just in time to save him. Again, their kayaks 
drifted away, leaving them without even a knife. 
Nansen, throwing off his upper garments, plunged 
into the icy water and attempted to reach the drifting 
kayaks. Benumbed by the cold and exhausted by 
his exertions, he felt that further effort was useless; 
but realizing that failure was certain death, he per- 
sisted, and reached the kayaks so utterly exhausted 
that only by repeated efforts could he clamber into 
the boat. Two days later their stock of meat was en- 
tirely gone, and ina walrus hunt on the day following 
one of the animals just failed of destroying Nansen’s 
kayak and drowning him in the open sea. But every 
lane has its tufning, and on the seventeenth of June 
they fell in with the Jackson expedition, quartered on 
Franz Josef Land, found a wealth of welcome and 
hospitality, and, returning with this expedition, re- 
ceived the merited greetings of the civilized world for 
the courage, energy, and ability with which they had 
overcome the adverse circumstances of their extraor- 
dinary journey. 

Nansen’s experiences are of surpassing interest, 
owing largely to the variety of arctic dangers he 
safely and courageously encountered. His ice-drift 
along the coast of Franz Josef Land pales into insig- 
nificance as compared with the winter journey of the 
crew of the “ Polaris”; his wintering was- less dan- 

gerous than that of Dr. Rae at Repulse Bay; his ex- 
plorations northward from the ‘‘Fram” were of 
briefer duration and prosecuted to a less distance 
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from his base than those of Lockwood; and his re- 
treat across the Polar Sea was shorter and far less _ 
laborious than that of De Long and Melville to the 
Lena delta; but in his single voyage Nansen combined 
each of the above phases that made these other jour- 
neys of special interest; and with good reason his 
travels, prosecuted with such courage, vigor and for- 
titude, are classed among the most amazing in Arctic 
annals, 


Wasuincron, D, C. 
Are Baptists Becoming Open Commun- 
ionists ? 


BY PROF, HENRY C. VEDDER, D.D., 





Or Crozer THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


THE discussions of the Baptist Congress have oc- 
casioned much prophecy regarding the future of the 
Baptists of the United States. As usual in such 
cases the prophets have agreed in only one thing, the 
confidence with which they put forth their forecasts 
of the future. The writer would not presume to add 
his voice to the already confusing vaticinations, for 
he is no prophet, only a humble student of history. 
To others he leaves the fascinating occupation of tell- 
ing what shall be; but he would beg the attention of 
any who are interested in knowing what has been 
and is. 

That there has been a considerable change in the 
attitude of Baptists to the communion question, so- 
called, is obvious. Drs. Pentecost and Behrends found 
themselves practically compelled to leave the denom- 
ination early in the seventies for saying no more than 
Drs. Gifford and Conwell have said toward the close 
of the nineties. Will the latter be forced to go? 
Who believes it? Who says it? A change in the di- 
rection of greater tolerance there certainly is. It is 
recognized that there is in the Baptist denomination 
a group of men who hold views that once would not 
have been tolerated, and that they do not forfeit 
their denominational position by holding and advo- 
cating those views. So much is beyond question. 

But other and more interesting questions arise: 
How large is this group? How far is it representative 
of the churches? Does this tolerance indicate any 
considerable departure in the denomination at large 
from its traditional beliefs and practices with refer- 
ence to the communion? Or, to put it all in one 
question, How far are the Baptists of the United 
States still close communionists? To this question 
the writer has given much study for several years, 
has made inquiries by letter and otherwise from men 
representing all sections of our country, and is rea- 

sonably confident that the answer about to be given 
is true to fact. 

1. lt is certain that there has been no appreciable 
change in the professed beliefs of the churches. The 
articles of faith of Baptist churches are precisely what 
they were a generation ago. These all profess that 
baptism, by which is of course meant immersion, is 
the first duty of every believer, and add that ‘‘ bap- 
tism is a prerequisite to the privilege of the Lord’s 
Supper,” or some equivalent form of words. In some 
cases, the phrase ‘‘orderly prerequisite” is found; 
but it has been asserted again and again by churches 
adopting that form that the difference of phrase 
means no difference of doctrine. Even churches 
that are commonly reputed ‘‘open communion”’ 
have an article of this kind. We must seek for 
change elsewhere than in the formal professions of 
the Baptist churches. 

2. There has been no appreciable change in the 
matter of inviting to the Lord’s Table those whom 
Baptists regard as unbaptized. The testimony on 
this head is emphatic, and unanimous. An occa- 
sional instance may be named of a Baptist minister 
who issues an invitation in some such form as this: 
‘« All who love the Lord Jesus Christ are invited to a 
seat with us at the Lord’s Table’’; and a few churches 
tolerate this act on the part of a beloved pastor, 
rather than approve of it. That this is the attitude 
of the churches is shown by the fact that on a change 
of pastorate, the older practice is at once resumed. 
Such cases are probably to be regarded as sporadic. 
If they should become increasingly common, they 
might be taken to indicate a denominational ten- 
dency; but they are at present so relatively few as to 
have little significance. 

3. There has been a great change in the matter of 
giving an invitation of any sort at the celebration of 
the Lord’s Supper in Baptist churches. Two causes 
have doubtless been at work in producing this 
change. Many Baptist ministers, taking the New 
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Testamient as their guide, see no precedent or author- 
ity for such an invitation. They push to an extreme 
the idea that the communion is a church ordinance, 
and hold that it is for the local body exclusively. 
They would invite nobody to the table who is not a 
member of the church that spreads it, not even other 
baptized believers, not even “members of sister 
caurches. This view has rapidly gained ground un- 
til probably in a majority of Baptist churches, in the 
Northern States at leaSt, no invitation at all is now 
given. Concurring to produce this result has been a 
possible increase of pastors who favor a policy look- 
ing toward open communion. If the present ten- 
dency continues for another generation, the giving of 
an invitation will become almost or quite unknown in 
our Baptist churches at the North. 

4. There has been a much more marked change in 
the attitude of Baptist churches toward persons who 
remain at the communion service on their own re- 
sponsibility or at the invitation of members of the 
church. A generation: ago in most Baptist churches 
a stranger who came to the table would be asked by 
one of the deacons if he were a Baptist (‘‘a member 
of a sister church of the same faith and order ’ would 
be the formal phrase, most likely); and if he replied 
in the negative he would be requested to withdraw to 
the gallery or side pews. Or if a deacon knew a 
given person to be a member of a non-Baptist church, 
he would pass such a person by in serving the com- 
municants with the bread and wine. It is possible 
that there may be a few Baptist churches yet in dis- 
tricts that have been asleep for thirty years, where 
the same thing would be done; but their number 
must be very few. Baptists in general who reckon 
themselves ‘‘close’” communionists, suppose that 
they have done all that denominational consistency 
and conformity to scriptural precedent demand when 
they refrain from publicly inviting to the table those 
whom they do not believe to be invited by the Lord 
himself. To fence about the table with an ecclesias- 
tical police they think no partof their duty. Baptist 
views as to the relation of the ordinances are gener- 
ally known. If any believer in Christ feels that the 
table is spread for him, and therefore stays to the 
feast, an increasing number of Baptists feel that it is 
not for them to drive him away. To his Master and 
ours he stands or falls. 

5. There has been an equally marked change in 
the matter of church discipline for infraction of, the 
traditional communion rule. Informer days a Baptist 
who was known to have joined in communion with a 
church not ‘‘of the same faith and order,” would 
have been put under discipline as if he committed a 
serious moral offense; and if he did not profess peni- 
tence and promise not to offend again, the hand of 
fellowship would surely be withdrawn. Covetousness, 
which according to the Apostle is idolatry, might go 
undisciplined in a Baptist church, but not commun- 
ing with a Methodist or Presbyterian church. The 
churches are few in which a member would be dis- 
ciplined now for occasionally communing with a 
church of another denomination, especially if he were 
temporarily residing at a distance from any Baptist 
church and near one of another denomination, 

The changes recorded in the last two paragraphs, 
it is proper to say, have taken place almost exclusive- 
ly in the Northern Baptist churches. From the Ohio 
River southward the old order still obtains: rigid ex- 
clusion from the table of all but Baptists, and strict 
discipline of all Baptists who commune in churches 
of a different faith. 

If the purpose fairly to present the facts has been 
fulfilled inthe above summary, every reader of THE 
INDEPENDENT will be prepared to judge for himself 
what change there has been in the Baptist denomina- 
tion in the direction of open communion. 


CHESTER, PENN. 


English Notes. 
BY JAMES PAYN, 


IT seems very improbable that a man so well ac- 
quainted with literature as Lord Rosebery should 
have declined to unveil a memorial to Leigh Hunt on 
account of the portrait Dickens drew of him as 
Harold Skimpole. The great humorist took some 
features of his friend’s character never intended to 
represent the whole, and, foreseeing they would be 
recognized, actually made the rest as unlike him as 
possible: ‘‘Knowing,” (he said to himself) ‘‘how 
amiable and disinterested Hunt is I will make him 
selfish and grasping, so that every one will perceive 
that the things not meant forhim.” Unfortunately 
many persons have done nothing of the kind, but 
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taken the whole picture as tho it were a photograph 
from the life. Dickens himself bitterly repented the 
mischief he had done, and the more so since Hunt 
(tho stiff as steel againt his enemies) was exceedingly 
sensitive to the opinion of his friends. A kinder and 
more gentle-hearted writer never took pen in hand; 
while even Macaulay (a character very alien to his 
own) bears witness to the catholicism of his taste, 
As a critic of the rarer, that is the appreciative 
type, he had indeed norival. He had the misfortune 
to live in an age of literary warfare in which 
politics largely intruded, and the camp to which 
he belonged was the smaller one; he was the 
first to call attention to the genius of Shelley 
and Keats, which was in itself an offense to the 
heavy artillery of criticism (long since silenced). 
Chill poverty, tho it could not paralyze his energies, 
placed him atacruel disadvantage, yet no man wrote 
more cheerfully, or with a greater confidence. His 
two volumes, ‘‘ Wit and Humor’”’ and ‘Imagination 
and Fancy,” are the best guides to literature that 
youth can study; while his essays take rank not far 
behind those of Charles Lamb. ‘‘On the getting up 
on Cold Mornings” might have been Elia’s own. 
‘‘Captain Sword and Captain Pen”’ established a 
claim for originality which no student of poetry will 
dispute; while as atranslator even his enemies admit 
his excellence. There isa personality in his poems, 
which endears him to his readers in an uncommon 
degree, as in ‘‘From a Lover of Music to his Piano- 
forte’’ and ‘‘ Jenny Kissed Me”: 
‘Jenny kissed me when we met, 
Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 
Sweets into your list, put that in. 
Say I’m weary, say I’msad; 
Say that health and wealth have missed me; 
Say I’m growing old, but add— 
Jenny kissed me.” 
It seems to me impossible that Lord Rosebery 
should be in ignorance of what we owe to Leigh 
Hunt. 

It has, we are told, been finally decided by science 
that the changes of the moon do not seriously affect 
the weather. This 1ssad, because it destroys one of 
the few subjects one has to talk about in the country. 
The almanac was always to be depended on asa topic 
in this connection. ‘‘ Next week there will be a change 
from this horrible wet; there is a new moon.”’ It 
would make no difference, we are now informed, tho 
it should be a blue moon. Mr. Justice Maule was 
always ofthis opinion. I remember his going circuit 
with Judge Coleridge in a part of the country where a 
friend of mine happened to be high sheriff. Hewasa 
shy and modest man, and very much alarmed at hav- 
ing to entertain his cynical lordship. Coming home 
in his coach with the two judges he thought it his duty 
to make conversation for them. Heobserved that he 
hoped there would be better weather, as the moon 
had changed. ‘‘And are you such a fool, Mr. Jones, 
as to imagine that the moon has any effect on the 
weather?’ said Maule. ‘‘ Really, Brother Maule,’’ 
said Coleridge, who was politeness itself, ‘‘you are 
very hard upon our friend. For my part 1 think the 
moon has a considerable effect upon it.” ‘‘Then,’’ 
said Maule, ‘‘ you are as great a-fool as Jones is,’’ 
After which, conversation in the sheriff's carriage lan- 
guished. 

It was said by Sydney Smith of Macaulay that he 
had occasional flashes of silence; but this does not 
appear to have been the case with Coleridge, who 
went on forever, like Tennyson’s Brook. A curious 
example of it is related, of course unconsciously, by 
himself, in a letter among the Blackwood correspond- 
ence. While in the company of his friend and faith- 
ful host, Dr. Gilman, he had a fainting fit. His first 
words on recovering from it were: ‘‘ What a mystery 
we are! What a problem is presented in the strange 
contrast between the imperishability of our thoughts 
and the perishable, fugacious nature of our con- 
sciousness.’’ Then he heard his friend say: ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven, it is not apoplexy!’ Conceive a man’s pour- 
ing out this stream of words—and such long ones— 
on recovering from a fit! Let us also admire the un- 
selfishness of his host on welcoming his guest’s return 
to verbosity. 

Science has now discovered that the expression of 
the human countenance is not, as was supposed, a 
complicated affair in which the whole face takes part, 
but that each muscle has its particular office. A sci- 
entific Frenchman experimented upon an old and 
stupid pensioner, the skin of whose face had no feel- 
ing and could be acted on by electricity without pain. 
He found it could be animated at will by stimulating 
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the proper muscles without the man being the least 
aware of what he expressed. The frontal muscle is 
the organ of attention, the superciliary muscle (which 
we should have thought expressed cynicism) is that 
of grief; the muscle of the upper lip is that of weep- 
ing, and soon. With an electric apparatus it would 
therefore be- possible to make the dullest companion— 
indeed the dullerthe better—appreciatory. The dis- 
covery will be very useful to unpublished poets and 
novelists who are given to reading their works aloud 
to their wives and families, who are generally very 
irresponsive. Only they must take care not to touch 
the triangular muscle of the chin, which evokes un- 
mitigated disgust. 

There have been some attempts to show, from the 
history of the house of Blackwood, that authors were 
better off in the old days than they are at present; 
but the impression produced on my mind is quite the 
contrary. Publishers may have been’better off, and 
no doubt were so; but as regards their relations with 
their literary clients they seem to have been ‘‘upin a 
balloon,’ and, tho very much inflated, quite uncon- 
scious of it. The idea entertained by Blackwood the 
First during the whole of his reign, was that authors 
would rather write for his magazine for £20 than for 
any other for £100. One is inclined, on receiving a 
piece of information of this kind, to behave like In- 
goldsby’s little Vulgar Boy, who when incredulous 
‘¢put his thumb unto his nose and spread his finger 
out.” What makes the statement more ridiculous is 
that Lytton Bulwer is supposed to have indorsed this 
view—an author of avery practical turn of mind 
as regards finance, and who would certainly have 
left the Magazine for the London Journal if the 
editor of the latter had offered guineas instead 
of pounds. There was no doubt a feeling of 
fealty toward their publisher in those days 
which is now often wanting in authors, and the 
absence of which is to be regretted; but it must be 
remembered that the channels of publication were 
very few, and it was necessary to be civil to their em- 
ployers. Where friendships between author and pub- 
lisher still exist, they are certainly genuine, nor liable 
to the severe shocks that tried them in earlier days. 
No wise publisher would nowadays write such epistles 
to his clients:as Blackwood the First occasionally in- 
dited to his subjects. De Quincey was no doubt a 
most provoking contributor, and quite capable at 
times of being tedious; but what can excuse a re- 
monstrance couched in this style? 

‘‘T beg leave to say, if you cannot send me anything 
better than the ‘English Lakes’ it will be quite unnec- 
essary for you to give yourself any further trouble 
about the Magazine.” 

It is now anestablished principle with every high- 
class house that their authors should not be discour- 
aged; and other ways have been discovered of hinting 
at the falling off in their composition. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 


Boy Choirs. 
BY VICTOR BAIER, 

OrGaANiIsT AND Cuoir-MASTER (PRO T&M.) Trinity CuuRcH, N. Y. 

To the best of my knowledge boy choirs had their 
origin in Old. Trinity Church, New York. About the 
year 1846 Dr. Edward Hodges, a well-known English 
organist, was sent for by Trinity Church to take 
charge of the music, and was the first to introduce 
boys into the choir. Dr. Hodges was succeeded by 
Dr. Henry Cutler, under whose régime there were 
developed some wonderful boy voices, Cullan Gran- 
din, Richard Coker and John Robjohn being consid- 
ered almost phenomenal. In 1866 Dr. A. H. Messi- 
ter took charge; and it is universally admitted that 
he has done more toward the development of church 
music in this country than any other living man. His 
influence has been specially valuable in elevating the 
standard of church music throughout the country, 
He has been in charge up to the present year (1897), 
when he was retired, after more than thirty years of 
honorable and valuable service. 

The use of boy voices in the Episcopal Church is 
constantly growing. The great change in sentiment 
in regard to this subject is shown by the fact that 
Grace Church, one of the most conservative churches 
in New York, within the last three years changed 
its music from a quartet to a boy choir. And it 
may be said that nearly all the Episcopal churches of 
the city now deem it best to employ this kind of 
music. Ten years ago no one would dare prophesy 
that Grace Church would ever pursue such a course. 

Some of the so-called ‘‘ High’’ or Ritualistic Epis- 
copal churches have women singers to assist the boys. 
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The reason they give for employing female voices is 
that much of the mass music they produce is too high 
for boys’ voices. It can safely be affirmed that in nine- 
tenths of the Episcopal churches in New York boy 
choirs (sometimes with, but more often without 
female voices) render the music. 

Each choir-master has his own peculiar method of 
developing and training a boy choir. Some tutors 
seek mainly to develop the head tones; others believe 
in developing the head and chest tones, combining 
the two. In Trinity Church boys enter the choir at 
the age ofnine. They are regularly given a course of 
instruction in tone production, and also are taught 
how to read music. If they have no taste for music 
they are, as a rule,-not accepted. If a boy has not 
what we call ‘‘the musical ear,’’ there is no use in 
wasting any time over him, altho there have been 
cases of such boys successfully responding to a strict 
course of training and, in course of time, becoming 
quite proficient in their work. 

Parochial schools are a great aid in selecting the 
choir boys; the larger number, however, come from 
the public schools. They are taken as early as the 
age of eight, if they are sufficiently advanced in the 
elements of the English language. At the outset, 
while learning, the boys receive no compensation for 
their services; but as soon as they are able to doa 
certain amount of good work, they receive a regular 
monthly stipend; and, as they become more profi- 
cient, their pay isincreased. The amount paid varies 
with different churches; each one appropriates so 
much money yearly for the music, the amount de- 
pending on the financial ability of the church. 

In my opinion the boy choir is best adapted for the 
music rendered in the Episcopal Church. It is dif- 
ferent in the Roman Catholic Church, where mass 
music is rendered; boys are unable to do that kind of 
work entirely by themselves. It is for this reason 
that female voices are usually employed in such 
choirs. Nevertheless, in Trinity Church, at times, 
we have rendered mass music and selections from the 
German composers without the aid of female voices, 
and have been more than satisfied with the result; in 
such a case, of course, you get a different quality of 
tone, but, with a carefully trained boy choir mass 
music can be rendered just as well as by female 
voices. In the service at Trinity Church almost 
everything is sung, or intoned. 

Except during the summer months a boy choir 
ought to be rehearsed every day, the practice lasting 
from an hour toan hour anda half. During July 
and August, when the boysare usually on their vaca- 
tions there are, as a rule, no rehearsals; when they 
are in town, however, there may be one or two re- 
hearsals a week, when actually required for the 
church service. Each choir-master has his own rules 
in regard to such matters. At Trinity Church there 
is generally a rehearsal every day for the boys except 
Saturdays, with a full choir rehearsal once a week. 

The competent choir boy often develops either 
into an organist, choir master, or a prominent singer. 
Several prominent organists and choir-masters in this 
city and elsewhere were once choir boys in old Trin- 
ity Church. 


City Hall Park. 


BY J. STEPHENSON. 

THE history of New York cannot be written with- 
out frequent reference to City Hall Park, known at 
different times during the colonial period as the 
‘«Flat,” ‘‘Commons”’ or ‘‘ Fields.” The little tri- 
angular plot of ground, troddenevery day by the feet 
of thousands, has been the scene of some of the 
most important political meetings ever held. City 
Hall Park is woven into the warp and woof of the 
story of our national independence. 

At some remote period the ‘‘ Vlachte,”’ or «‘ Flat,’’ 
was probably the site of an Indian village, certainly 
in close proximity to one. When the early Dutch 
colonists became familiar with the spot they found in 
the vicinity of the present Park great heaps of oyster 
shells or ‘‘ kitchen middens,’’ which are generally ac- 
cepted as proof of the existence of an aboriginal vil- 
lage. Father Jourges, who visited the city in 1643, 
refers to them as the remnants of savage feasts. As 
commemorative of these shell heaps, the Dutch callea 
the hill between Duane and Franklin Streets ‘‘ Kalch- 
hook,” oras translated, ‘‘ Lime-Shell Point,” a name 
by which it was known to the date of the Revolution. 

Originally the ‘‘ Flat” was much larger than the 
present Park; it embraced the triangular piece of 
ground now occupied by the 7zmes building, former 
ly the property of the Brick Presbyterian Church, 
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extended northward along Park Row to Pearl Street, 
and westward to the shores of the lake known as the 
Collect, the site of the present Tombs prison. From 
the very beginning the Flat was left open for public 
use, and was considered public property. After the 
building of the palisade wall on the line of Wall 
Street, in 1653, the growing city encroached upon 
the original cattle pastures, the ‘‘ Sheep-waytie” and 
««Clover-waytie’’; and so the citizens of New Am- 
sterdam were obliged to utilize the Flat as the com- 
mon grazing ground for their cows. In 1658 a brick- 
yard was established on the northern part of the 
Commons; and shortly afterward we find lime-kilns, 
tan-yards, and a pottery north of the present Cham- 
bers Street. In 1652, Jan De Witt, an enterprising 
miller, built a windmill on ‘‘Catimuts Hill,’’ on the 
line of Park Row, a little north of Duane Street; and 
here he presented the attractions of his establish- 
ment to the farmers who cultivated the flats of New 
Harlem, in the vicinity of East 125th Street, then 
the garden of the Island. This wide-awake citizen 
was probably the pioneer of the competitive system 
so fully developed in the nineteenth century. 

The Park was still a desert spot, covered with 
stunted bushes and ‘‘ hoop pole,’’ when in 1673 Cap- 
tain Anthony Colve marshaled his six hundred men 
upon it preparatory to attacking the fort at the Bow- 
ling Green. The assault was not necessary, for the 
craven Manning surrendered without firing a shot. 

The saddest scene in the early days was witnessed 
on a dismal rainy Saturday morning in May, 1691, 
when Jacob Leisler and Jacob Milborne were led out 
to execution. The gallows was erected on Leisler’s 
ground, about the site of The Sun office; he desig- 
nated his garden as his burial-place; for five or six 
years the remains of the champion of the people lay 
at rest near the corner of Park Row and Spruce 
Street. They were the proto-martyrs of popular lib- 
erty, and the only persons who were ever executed in 
New York for a political crime. Their gallows was 
surrounded bya ferocious rabble who gloried in their 
death, and weeping sympathizers whose tears mingled 
with the falling rain. % 

The following edict, issued January, 1726, describes 
the condition of our present Park a hundred years 
after the permanent settlement of Manhattan: 


‘*Itis ordained that no hoop sticks, or any saplings 
whatsoever, be cut down by any person upon the Com- 
mons of this city, under penalty of twenty shillings.” 


In 1731 it was ordered that 


‘*If any person or persons whatsoever within the city 
or liberties thereof shall, at any time hereafter, dig any 
holes in the Commons of this city on the south side of 
the Fresh water [Collect Lake], or take or carry away 
any sods or turf of any part of said Commons, he shall 
suffer a fine of forty shillings.” 

In early times the present Park along the line of 
Park Row was characterized as the ‘‘ place of execu- 
tion,” the gallows being erected nearly opposite to 
Frankfort Street. It was afterward removed to the 
foot of ‘‘ Windmill,” or ‘‘Catimuts Hill,” about the 
center of City Hall Place, midway between Duane 
and Pearl Streets, where more than a score of Ne- 
groes were hanged or burned at the stake in 1741. 

The first public building erected within the limits 
of the Park was the ‘‘ Poor-House,”’ built in 1736 
on the site of the present City Hall; a few years later 
the City Fathers ordered that 


‘‘a small piece of ground of the length of two boards, 
to the eastward of the work-house fence, be inclosed 
for a burial-place for the poor of the said work-house.”’ 
This was the first cemetery established in the 
vicinity. From avery early date the Negro slaves 
were buried in a plot of ground partly within the 
limits of the present Park, northwest corner, and 
partly on the ground covered by the Stewart Build- 
ing, corner of Chambers Street and Broadway. 
The work-house was built of stone, fifty-six feet front, 
twenty-four feet wide, two stories high, with a good 
cellar. The contract between the Building Commit- 
tee and Mr. John Burger is still extant and quite in- 
teresting: 
For performing the above work, etc............... 480 00 
For 70 gallons of rum for the use of the masons 
OE SNR in sn bo cee bb CSE eb vee Sese ens oe ; 


for 70 pounds of sugar... .........0s..cceeeey fb tbh rt 50 
og sp aoe Oheap oie 


4122 100 

About 1745, at the time of the French war, the 
second palisade wall was built. It crossed Park Row 
about Pearl Street, where the principal gateway was 
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located, and ran westward a little north of Cham- 
bers Street; one of the block houses was built on the 
site of the Stewart Building. The palisades were of 
cedar logs fourteen feet long and nine or ten inches 
in diameter. They were sunk in the ground three 
feet and had loopholes for musketry. Inside there 
was a trench breastwork four teet high and four feet 
wide; besides the block house mentioned there were 
several others. The expected attack never came, tho 
the fortifications remained fora score of years. In 
1757— 58 two buildings, destined to play an important 
part in the later struggles for Independence, were 
erected; one the New Jail, present Hall of Records, 
and the othera line of log barracks built along Cham- 
bers Street. Not long after the erection of the New 
Jail the public whipping-post, stocks, cage and pil- 
lory were moved from the old City Hall and rebuilt 
opposite the new prison, and here the transgressors 
of the law were punished according to their offense. 
About the middle of the eighteenth century it be- 
came customary for the people to hold meetings on 
the Commons for all sorts of purposes, such as the 
King’s birthday, Coronation day, and Gunpowder- 
plot day; but it was the meetings held in the 
‘« Fields,” as the Park began to be called, during the 
ten or twelve years preceding the Revolution which 
gave this little spot of ground national significance. 
The first cloud which presaged the coming storm of 
revolution was seen July roth, 1764. On that date 
four fishermen were seized in New York and carried 
on board a tender from Halifax, then at anchor in 
the bay, the idea being to compel them to serve his 
Majesty against their will. The following day the 
captain of the tender landed at the foot of Wall 
Street; he was immediately surrounded by a deter- 
mined mob; while one party compelled the captain 
to write an order for the release of the fishermen, 
whom they quickly brought on shore, the others 
seized the boat, dragged it through the streets to the 
‘« Fields,’’ where they burned it in sight of the sol- 
diers. March 22d of the following year the Stamp 
Act was passed, and from that time until the capture 
of New York by the British, in 1776, the ‘ Fields” 
was the rallying place of the Liberty Boys, the Aven- 
tine, where the citizens met to consider each success- 
ive aggression of the British. Nowhere was popular 
indignation more warmly expressed, or better expressed 
than in City Hall Park. Here the people were ad- 
dressed by patriots New York is proud of, such as 
Hamilton, Sears, Scott, Willett and Lamb. Cad- 
wallader Colden was acting Governor at the time that 
the detested Stamp Act becamea iaw; backed by 
Major James, the military leader, who boasted that he 
could run New York with five hundred men, he 
seemed determined to force the people to obey. No- 
vember Ist, 1765, the Srst popular meeting was held 
in the ‘‘ Fields’ in opposition to the Stamp Act. The 
meeting was a tumultuous one, and at the close an 
effigy of the Governor was hung upon the gallows. It 
was cut down, set upon a chair, which a sailor placed 
upon his head and carried in front of the crowd who 
marched to the Battery. They went under the muz- 
zles of the cannon planted against them; they took 
clubs, beat against the gates of the fort and dared 
the military to fire; they broke open the Governor’s 
coach-house, took out his coach, placed his effigy in 
it and while one acted as coachman, others drew it 
around the streets singing their favorite song: 
“ With the beasts of the wood we will ramble for food, 
And lodge in wild deserts and caves, 
And live poor as Job, on the skirts of the globe, 
Before we’ll submit to be slaves, brave boys, 
Before we’ll submit to be slaves,’’ etc. 
Finally they took. the coach to the Bowling Green 
and burned it under the walls of the fort.- The house 
of the boastful Major James was then. visited, and his 
furniture carried out and consigned to the flames. 
November 2d another popular meeting was held in 
the Fields to discuss plans for seizing the stamps held 
at the fort. Action was deferred on account of a 
bulletin issued by the Governor declaring that he 
would have nothing more to do with the stamps, but 
simply hold them until the arrival of the recently 
appointed Governor Moore. The populace were not 
satisfied; they armed themselves and gathered upon 
the Commons the following day, and finally compelled 
the Governor to deliver the stamps to the Mayor and 
corporation, who received them amid the huzzas of 
the people. Several meetings of a similar character 
were held in the Fields during the year, and on one 
occasion the Liberty Boys boarded a vessel, took 
twelve packages of stamps and burned them at the 
foot of Catharine Street, 
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Fine Arts. 
The Sixteenth Fall Academy. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


THE new feature is an exhibit of sculpture occupying 
the major part of the East room. Itincludes about sixty 
numbers, and nearly half are signed by Mr. Charles 
Calverly. Some of his portrait medallions, as that of 
Burns, are of more than ordinary interest. Nine busts 
and heads by Mr. J 'H. Hartley include three portraits 
of the late George Inness, in which the worn, strained 
expression of thethin, nervous face makes one think of 
Stevenson’s lines 

“Where has fleeting beauty led? 
To the gateway of the dead.” 
Both of these men are very literal in their treatment of 
sculpture; but the opposite pole is at hand in the poetic, 
charming bas-relief of ‘‘The Child and the Candle,”’ 
by Miss Peddle, who is evidently making good use of 
her stay in Paris in cultivating a rare power to convey 
the spirit without insistence upon bald facts. 

The very low bas-relief has the words in plain letters 
across the top: 

‘*‘WHEN.NURSE. HAS. PUFFED. YOU.TO.A.SPARK.THE. ROOM. 
GROWS.FULL.OF. THICK.SOFT.DARK.I.KNOW.Y 0 U.STAND. 
THERE. ALL. THE. NIGHT.AT. LEAST. YOUR.BODY.LO NG.AN D. 
WHITE. BUT. THEN. WHERE.GOES.W H E N.MADE.T 0.S T OP. 
THAT.LITTLE.BRIGHTNESS.AT.THE.TOP.” 

The rapt expression of the child, grasping the bar 
of its crib while it interrogates the candle, is obtained 
in the most delightfully subtle way, as if the “thick, 
soft dark’’ had already put a fold of her veil over the 
little face. 

Mr. Ralph Goddard has done scholarly, strong and 
original work, in a full-length nude—a young athlete 
with a sword, nerving himself for ‘*‘ The First Test.’’ 
The group of three smallthings, by Prince Paul Trou- 
betzkoy (who married Amélie Rives), is another de- 
light. One number is a spirited plaster sketch-portrait, 
full length, of Signor Segantini; the second, a bronze 
cire perdue of an Indian in full feather regalia on horse- 
back, is called ‘‘On the Alert’’; the third, a maiden’s 
form felt through a simple clinging robe, is entitled ‘‘A 
Study.”’ There is nothing here to reveal a great mas- 
ter of sculpture; but action and vigor are surely a 
pleasure in themselves. 

While speaking of literal vs. artistic treatment, the 
objective is carried to its utmost limit in a study of an 
open book anda red Japanese vase by Miss Hirst. One 
can read the words upon the page and almost see the 
burin line of the engraving. Of its microscopic kind 
it is the best, and in addition to its minuteness there is 
a recognizable color quality in the red jar. In looking 
at objects, some see a group of facts about form and 
color, and others see the things themselves only as ex- 
cuses for atmospheric effect and color harmonies and 
decorative lines: ‘‘ Some said it thundered, others said 
an angel spake.’’ The Academy as a whole is very 
sure it thundered. 

Mr. Edgar M. Ward’s ‘* Taxidermist”’ is one of the best 
of the literal pictures,and the group of birds by the win- 
dcw is beautifully painted, and the whole composition is 
pleasing. Near by hangs Monet, by Mr. Sargent, a 
strong profile head and neck crowded ona canvas too 
small for it. There is a good portrait of a lady by Mr. 
O. S. Parsons, and a good miniature by Mr. Dudley S. 
Carpenter; but perhaps the most interesting portrait is 
a three-quarters length of the talented young artist, 
Mr. F. Luis Mora, by Mr. J. Allen St. John, a study in 
grays. The mobility of the face and the hand held out 
toward one, constitute real difficulties well met. 

A highwayman, an old-time carriage being carried 
into the ditch by plunging white horses in the last of 
daylight, is a pleasing composition, differing from the 
ordinary costume pictures of Mr. Leon Moran in its 

vivid movement and pictorial quality. It would require 
a knowledge of the horse like Mr. Remington’s to carry 
‘*Halt!” further than this eminently satisfactory 
sketch. 

Coming back to Americais a sad test to many an 
artist, and the cream-colored bull, painted as ‘‘ The 
Monarch of the Brandywine,” by Mr. Howe, altho it is 
the best cattle piece of the exhibition, will not enhance 
his strong reputation. There are several sheep pic- 
tures, but none which combine original treatment with 
mastery of the drawing of that meek and difficult ani- 
mal. ‘‘A Cloudy Day,’’ by Mr. Sieber, seems like a 
reminiscence of Van Marcke or Troyon in its central 
figure, a great black cow. Among figure paintings is 
one by Mr. Benjamin Eggleston, rather a strong study 
than an effort to realize an ideal of ‘‘ Dreamy Sum- 
mer’’; ‘‘ June,’ by Mr. Blum, is a single figure, not his 
best, by a trained mural painter; Miss Brownscombe’s 
‘Medieval Musicians’ seems to be decorative in dra- 
pery and movement, and Miss Shepley’s ‘‘ Girl with a 
Red Shawl”’ shows increasing power, breadth and color 
in the artist’s work. 

From these peaceful themes one may turn to ‘‘'A 
Close Call’’ for either the mounted Indian or the 
mounted white man who career along with others be- 
hind.them. The horses one may at least regard from 
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the human standpoint, and their sidelong movement as 
they veer toward each other for the pistol-shot is admi- 
_ rably depicted. ‘‘An Indian Village,” by Mr. Couse, 
“ Lifting Jack-knife Bridge, Chicago,” with reflections 
of smoke and steam, by Mr. Homer Lee, ‘‘ Autumn,” 
suggested by Mr. Thorn, ‘‘ A Summer Day,’’ sketehed 
by Mr. Arvid Nyholm, and ‘‘ Evening,” a nude in sunset 
light by Mr. Perrin—the last three small panels by 
young artists—may be interesting as suggestions of bet~ 
ter work to come. 

‘* A Flower Stand, Paris,’’ by Mr. Van Gorder, and a 
dryly pa.nted ‘‘ Gray Day on the Seine,’’ by Mr. Cullen 
Yates, carry us to the mother country of our painters; 
but Mr. Bruce Crane’s ‘‘Long Island Sand Dunes,” 
with foreground of soft-tinted grasses, a strong canvas 
in drawing and color; and Miss Huger’s ‘“‘ High Build- 
ings of New York,’’ seen from the ferry, with its fine 
color and atmospheric effect, show what subjects near 
home may produce when well handled. Mr. Walter 
Palmer, recently become an Academician, presents as 
his diploma picture a characteristic wood scene called 
‘* The End of the Shower,” which shows him at his best. 
It is said that the lot will fall next upon Mr. Edward 
Gay, who has two important landscapes on the walls. 

The plans for the new Academy Building are dis- 
played below, and there can be no desire toappeal from 
the decision of the committee in favor of the designs of 
Messrs. Carrére & Hastings, whose wonderful success 
in both competitions for the Library and Academy, 
puts them, tho a comparatively young firm—graduated 
from the Beaux Arts in 1882 and 1884—at the head of 
the profession. 
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IN Scribner's Magazine for December is an interesting 
article on portraits in the City Hall, this city, in which 
it is stated: 

“There is a portrait of John Jay, also in the Governor’s 

Room, which resembles this [Alexander Hamilton’s por- 
trait by Trumbull] in technical treatment and which has 
also been ascribed to the anonymous Weimar.” 
Tho he may have beena picture cleaner, there is no 
portrait painter named Weimar. The Washington Cen- 
tennial Volume (page 480) says of the portrait above re- 
ferred to: 

“The portrait of Jay in the Governor’s Room, City Hall, 
New York, wrongly ascribed to Weimar, was the full- 


length painted by John Trumbull in 1804 for the City of 
New York.” 


Music. 
Gounod’s “ The Redemption.” 


BY E, IRENZZUS STEVENSON. 








It is many years since the oratorio of ‘‘ The Redemp- 
tion”’ was first heard in this city. Gounod’s religious 
‘trilogy ’’ somewhat curiously has remained quite out 
of repertory here since its introduction in 1882. It was 
then almost a complete novelty everywhere, having 
been ordered from the composer for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1882, at a cost of some four thousand 
pounds. It was duly produced with general British ap- 
plause. Neither London nor Paris had heard it. Gounod 
was alive and directed the first performance. In the 
autumn ofthe same year the New York Chorus Society, 
an ambitious and excellent choir under Mr. Theodore 
Thomas’s drill, and the Brooklyn Philharmonic So- 
ciety—both of them now part of our past musical his- 
tory—undertook it, and sang it with much public inter- 
est. Then it passed from us, tho often sung elsewhere. 
Last week the work was revived by the Oratorio So- 
ciety. An additional element of appropriateness in 
that fact comes to mind when one remembers that dur- 
ing the summer of 1882 the Oratorio Society, then under 
Dr. Leopold Damrosch, made a lively effort to secure 
Gounod’s ‘‘ work of my life,’ and that the Society was 
beaten by the Chorus Society. The first American hear- 
ing came on December 6th, 1882, or almost exactly 
fifteen years ago. 

At that time certain very full and complete studies 
of ‘‘ The Redemption ” appeared in this journal. On 
reviewing them, with Gounod’s oratorio in a perspective 
not possible at that time, it does not strike the present 
writer as of materially different aspect. It is a large 
work but not a great or sincere work. It is a work 
that by the aim and feeling of Gounod and in view of 
its ineffably solemn subject, the Sacrifice of Christ, the 
establishment of Christianity, and the plan of man’s 
earthly redemption and his eternal salvation, is nothing 
if not religious in spirit. Butit expresses this with a 
curious lack of appropriate musical sentiment. It is far 
more after the theater’s manner than the manner of the 
church. It is a lyric drama, occasionally decidedly 
cheap, masquerading as oratorio, quiteas much as itis 
a sacred oratorio, or sacred ‘‘ trilogy,’’ as the composer 
calls it. 

‘“*The Redemption”’ contains much beautiful music in 
the familiar Gounod operatic style, and some beautiful 
music in the Gounod ecclesiastical style. Ithas a more 
limited fraction of what we callina particular sense ‘‘im- 
pressive’”’ music, that is in a style rather of the work it- 
self. But the ylang-ylang odor of sentimentalism, the flare 
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of the coulisse are of its very essence. Handel is secular 
to an offensive degree.in ‘‘The Messiah.’’ But every 
now and then the Handelian voice speaks a noble note 
that goes to the soul. Let us recall ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb’’—‘‘The Kingdoms of this World ’’—‘‘ Be- 
hold and See’’—‘‘He Shall Feed His Flock.”’ 
Before these even ‘‘ The Messiah ” scorner is peaceable. 
Mendelssohn with ‘‘ Elijah’ and ‘‘ St. Paul” abides as 
better than Handel in expressing the oratorio of sacred 
suggestion. ‘‘Elijah” is the best sacred oratorio 
written, and it never palls on us, and it is a mile or two 
higher thanthis ‘‘ Redemption.’’ Beethoven and Spohr 
and—to come to our own day—César Franck and 
Leroux, both Frenchmen, have caught the true spirit 
and voice of oratorio. Gounod is not to such manner 
born. 

More than this, ‘‘ The Redemption ”’ as music is a most 
astonishing example of the fact not only that Geunod 
having once written his ‘‘ Faust,” could write nothing 
without again writing ‘‘Faust’’ into it, whatsoever it 
might be, but that Gounod could be extraordinary com- 
monplace, trivial and duplicative of other musician’s 
ideas, especially of those of Berlioz. His feeble Berlioz 
leading-motive, ‘‘The Spotless Lamb’; his noisy 
‘* March to Calvary,’ that is Mendelssohn, Berlioz and 
Massé; his Auberian ‘‘Can He Not Save Himself ?’; 
his Handelian picture of the Darkness; his Berlioz, 
Verdi and Rubinstein earthquake; his ‘‘ Benvenuto 
Cellini’’ (again Berlioz!) air opening Part II; his Ber- 
lioz trio of the Holy Women; his Beethoven ‘* Unfold! 
Unfold!’’; his Bizet-Mendelssohn opening to Part III;— 
but why continue? We mustall forgive strong musical 
‘“‘resemblances’’ and reminiscences in scores, nowa- 
days. But Gounod here has taxed our patience overfar. 
His music-pictures of the Crucifixion, too, are distinct- 
ively theatrical. There are redeeming episodes in 
‘“*The Redemption,”’ for ‘‘ The Beatitudes,’’ the chorus 
‘‘Lord Jesus, Thou Who To All Bringest Life,’’ the su- 
perb final chorus, ‘‘The Word is Flesh Become,” the 
chorus ‘* Lovely Appear,’’ have a nobility and beauty 
of no ordinary kind. Part Three is of a serious beauty. 

The score isas elegant and rich a one as Gounod ever 
composed. It is full of all those delightful mannerisms 
of orchestration—no, they are less mannerisms than one 
general manner—that we know so well. It reachesa 
higher sonority, and higher elegance in that trait, than 
anything else Gounod wrote. It is admirably suited for 
the popular ear, forit is full of superticial operatic charm 
andofawarmsecularity. It will please and amaze, and 
even edify, tens of rather unthinking thousands. So, on 
the whole, especially as we have not too many available 
religious oratorios not outworn or worth while, let us 
give it its place and be willing to welcome its Gallic and 
Gounodish effectiveness from time to time. But it is 
not as music that it will last out its time, but in virtue 
of its theme. It is not an oratorio of marble; it is an 
oratorio of stucco. 

The present performance by the Oratorio Society was 
excellent. The soloists were Mme. Johanna Gadsky, 
Miss Fielding Roselle, Miss Marguerite Hall, Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Rieger, Mr. David Bispham, and Mr. Ericsson 
Bushnell. The chorus and orchestra did much ad- 
mirable work under Mr. Walter Damrosch’s care. 





Sanitary. 


In Berlin the Congress of Internal Medicine has 
lately been held. The President, Professor von Ley- 
den, had been called away to attend the Crown Prince 
of Rimania, so that his address was read by the vice- 
president. In it he said: 





“Internal medicine has entered ona stage of revolution, 

so that physicians no longer try to cure the illness, but en- 
deavor to cure the patient as an individual. Medicine 
must not only be an exact science, but also be an art—the 
art of curing. Behring’s diphtheria antitoxin has 
been an undoubted success; the other antitoxins are still 
under judgment. Great improvements have been made in 
dietetics, as well as in the mechanical and hydro-thera- 
peutical divisions of the subject. The training of the 
medical student has also become more difficult, owing to 
the enormous mass of subjects he is expected to know, and 
which increases from year to year. Moreover, in the 
midst of this accumulation of details, the fact must not 
be lost sight of, that the principal aim of medica] education 
ought to be the cultivation of the art of observing 
rightly.” 
At this meeting the now venerable Virchow expressed 
his opinion that the value of the antitoxins has now 
been satisfactorily proved, and it should be noted that 
this great man has dared to say ‘‘I was mistaken’’; for 
when the antitoxins were first introduced he had no 
faith in them, and said as much; but when there began 
to be cases of cures reported he said: ‘‘ It is the duty of 
medical men to use them,” thostill unconvinced of their 
value to any such extent as was claimed. He still re- 
peats what everybody knows, that no man can explain 
how they act any more than they can tell how the im- 
munizing effects of vaccination are produced. 


....Itis very discouraging that the Plague should be 
still increasing again in India, and that it has made its 
appearance in the Madras Presidency, so that both bor- 
ders of the country are now afflicted. The Indian Gov- 
ernment has asked that twelve doctors be sent out to do 
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duty in the infected districts. They offer £25 for pre- 
liminary expenses, a free passage to Bombay and back, 
and 500 rupeesa month. Inthe graphic articles of Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne, on the sights he saw in India in The 
Cosmopolitan, one feels that money must be sent to re- 
lieve such terrible sufferings, and Mr. Hawthorne 
says that if it is sent to the Rev. Rockwell Clancy 
of Allahabad, it will find a faithful and judicious 
almoner. It is the fashion to say that the word compas- 
sion and that which it stands for, came into the world 
with Christ,and Mr. Hawthorne found His soldiers, the 
missionaries, aboutallthe people who seemed to under- 
stand or exercise it; those who tauntingly ask ‘‘ what 
good do your missionaries really do?’’ snould read the 
high tributes that this sharply observant gentleman 
pays tothose in India; their faithfulness and the suc- 
cess they had achieved in rescuing many from death 
was a revelation to him, and it is no small incidental 
benefit of the ‘‘running to and fro’’ of modern times 
tho primarily for the benefit of a magazine, that the 
fruit of their labors should be so prominently brought to 
the attention of American Christians. 





....The Hospital Medical Society, of Paris, have 
lately been carrying on a long discussion as to the ob- 
served effects of bicycle-riding, and as most of the 
members are participants in this form of exercise, they 
could speak to some purpose; and the conclusions 
reached were that it is highly beneficial, but that cau- 
tion and good sense should govern it. There are in- 
stances of people who have died immediately after 
moderate speed from heart disease; and still more 
cases, where existing heart troubles have been aggra- 
vated; but a person who really has heart disease as- 
sumes a needless risk in riding, and any one who sus- 
pects that his heart is in any way abnormal, should 
refrain from soexacting a form of exercise till a compe- 
tent expert has examined him. Aside from these to- 
be-expected accidents, the verdict of the Society was 
altogether favorable to the use of the wheel—even as a 
therapeutic measure, when the person using it has 
enough of good sense and self-control to be trusted not 
to yield to the temptation to ride too fast and too far. 


....-During the residence abroad of Dr. Chancellor, 
of Baltimore, as Consul at Havre, he has made a close 
study of sanitation, in all its phases, as practiced in 
Europe, and has communicated the results ef his ob- 
servation, from time to time, to The Sanitarian, thereby 
enriching the general fund of knowledge on all sub- 
jects connected with life and health. If the prosperity 
of a jest lies inthe ear that hears it, no less is it of value 
in the appreciation of the most advanced methods of 
sanitation, that the man who studies them should have 
the advantage of previous study and experience; and 
Dr. Chancellor, in enlightening the State of Maryland 
and preparing its peopleto take united and beneficent 
action, had done a great work before he went abroad. 


....Preventive medicine as a science has wholly arisen 
during the reign of Queen Victoria; and it is a curious 
fact that the only sanitary law on the statute-book—the 
Quarantine Act of 1825—was, on the eve of the Diamond 
Jubilee, erased from the statute-book as a vexatious 
measure no longer to be tolerated. The first step in 
modern sanitation was the registration of vital statis- 
tics, which began in the first year of Victoria. 


Science. 


It has been discovered by Dr. Bruce that the 
tsetse-fly (Glossina morsitans), so fatalin Africa tocattle, 
is viviparous, not laying eggs but bringing forth living, 
fully grown maggots. These larve shortly after being 
born transform into pupz, the external larval skin har- 
dening and assuming an ovate shape, with ears at one 
end. This disccvery has been authenticated, says 
Nature, by Peringuey, who has bred from  puparia 
sent by the Governor of Natal, what is undoubtedly this 
fly. 





....-The great vitality of dragon-flies isshown by 
McLachland, who having struck ata large Aschna at 
rest on a twig, the head was seen to tumble down, while 
the rest of the insect flew away in an ‘‘ undecided man- 
ner’ for a considerable distance. Upon picking up the 
head he noticed that the insect had been eating a fly at 
the time. ‘‘The mandibles continued working as if 


nothing had happened, and the masticated portions of 
the fly passed out at the back of the head.” 


....That birds build their nests by imitation has been 
called in question by Mr. A. G. Butler, of London, 
who says that the reason why many of them at the be- 
ginning of the season trifle with building material for 
some time before they produce a satisfactory result is 
that they are unable at once exactly to remember what 
the character of the nest wasin which they first saw the 
light of day. 


...-After a review of the bears of the Ursus arctos 
group, Lydekker concludes that, except the extinct 
cave bear, they should all be regarded as subspecies 
rather than species. As they are all structurally simi- 
lar, they seem, in his opinion, to be merely local varie- 
ties and color-phases of what essentially is one species. 


....A drawing of the bison (Bos priscus) has been 
discovered in the rocks of the La Mouthe cave in Dor- 
dogne, France. 
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THE first subject treated in the President's long 
and comprehensive message to Congress is currency 
reform. The evils of the present system he finds in 
the great cost to the Government of maintaining the 
parity of our different forms of money with gold. 
Some plan must be devised to protect against bond 
issues for repeated redemptions; only the Govern- 
ment is obliged to redeem the $900,000,000 of cur- 
rency in gold. The President recommends that as 
soon as the receipts of the Government equal its ex- 
penses, notes presented for redemption in gold shall be 
reserved and paid out only in exchange for gold. The 
President invites careful consideration of the plan 
of Secretary Gage, and recommends that National 
banks be allowed to issue notes to the face value of 
the bonds which they have deposited for circulation, 
and that the tax be reduced to one-half of one per 
cent. per annum; also that National banks be author- 
ized, ona minimum capital of $25,000 to supply vil- 
lages and agricultural regions, and that the issue of 
national bank-notes be restricted to the denomination 
of ten dollars and upward, the National banks being 
required to redeem their notes in gold. 


THE President recognizes the Cuban problem as the 
most important with which the Government has to 
deal. He tells the story of previous rebellions and of 
the relation of our Government tothem. The pres- 
ent insurrection, which broke out in February, 1895, 
has been characterized by a tenacious resistance 
against the enormous forces massed against it 
by Spain, and destruction has been carried to 
every quarter of the island. He denounces the 
‘‘cruel policy of concentration,’’ which has utterly 
failed, and which was ‘‘ not civilized warfare but ex- 
termination.’’ Against this abuse he has repeatedly 
protested. He recalls the instruction given to Min- 
ister Woodford, offering the aid of the United States 
toward ending the war in Cuba, and asking whether 
the time was not ripe for Spain to put a stop to this 
destructive war, under conditions honorable and just 
to both parties. It was urged that we could not con- 
template an indefinite period to accomplish this result. 
Spain’s reply has been satisfactory, altho it does not 
appreciate the constant effortsof this Government, 

at the cost of millions of dollars, to perform its full 
duty according tothe law of nations. It has suc- 
cessfully prevented the departure of any expedition 
armed vessel from our shores in violation of our 
laws. The President says that three untried measures 
remain—the recognition of belligerency, the recogni- 
tion of independence, and neutral intervention to end 
the war by imposing a rational compromise. He de- 
clares that he will not speak of ‘‘ forcible annexation, 
for that cannot be thought of. That, by our code of 
morality, would be criminal aggression.’’ Heshows 
clearly the unwisdom of recognizing belligerency. 
Interventicn must wait until Spain’s promise of re- 
forms can be tested. The Government of Sagasta 
cannot recede with honor from the course which it 
has entered, and the sincerity of its professions is un- 
deniable. ‘‘ Spain has recalled the commander whose 
brutal orders inflamed the American mind and 
shocked the civilized world; she has modified the 
horrible order of concentration” and has released 
all Americans in confinement in Cuba. If the new 
policy fails intervention may become necessary and 
will not be be avoided. 

OTHER topics are briefly treated. Every consider- 
ation of dignity and honor requires us to accept the 
gift of Hawaii. The difficulties between Hawaii and 
Japan are ina satisfactory stage of settlement, and 
Japan does not question the sincerity of this Gov- 
ernment in its purpose to deal with ulterior questions 
in the broadest spirit of friendliness. The President is 
gratified that France joins this country in an effort to 
secure international bimetallism,and heearnestly hopes 
thatthelabors of the commission may not be fruitless. 
He reports negotiations for reciprocity with several 
Governments, European and American. He tells us 
that the sealing conference agreed on important facts 
heretofore in dispute and that negotiations are still in 
progress. He asks Congress to provide for the armor 
of three battle-ships in process of construction, and 
to supply several large docks, and a single battle-ship 
to be built on the Pacific Coast. The need of organ- 
ized government in Alaska and the relief of Ameri- 
cans there receive his attention. The President re- 
fers to Cengress the condition of the civilized tribes 
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in the Indian Territory, and the question of the pur- 
chase under mortgage of the susbidized portion of 
the Kansas Pacific Railway. He earnestly supports 
the Civil Service Reform, but indicates that there are 
places now in the classified service which ought to be 
exempted and others not classified which may prop- 
erly be included; and he promises that the system, 
which has the approval of the people, will be upheld 
and extended by himself. 


THE idea of a Government plant to produce the 
steel,armor required for our ships of war found much 
favor in Congress last session, especially in the Sen- 
ate. The prices which it was proposed to pay private 
companies for furnishing the armor were pronounced 
excessive. What the Secretary of the Navy was 
authorized to pay was so much less than had been 
paid heretofore, that prominent steel manufacturers 
refused to make bids for the supplies needed: A 
careful investigation has been made of the cost of 
erecting a Government armor plant, and the report of 
the Armor Factory Board has been made public by 
Secretary Long. They say it will involve, properly 
completed and furnished, an outlay of at least 
$4,500,000. Special furnaces, heavy tools and appli- 
ances not needed in other lines of manufacture would 
be required, and also a force of specially trained men, 
If managed with due economy such a plant would 
need a constant demand for an output nearly ap- 
proaching its full capacity. A yearly appropriation 
would be required, and there would be loss if the 
plant were not in continuous operation. Underthese 
circumstances it hardly seems likely that Congress 
will order a Government armor plant. 

“THE outcome of the opposition to the Platt-Quigg 
Republican organization in this city will be the foun- 
dation of an independent Committee, in which will 
be united the Swayne-Brookfield faction and the Re- 
publicans who have revolted since the recent munici- 
pal election. All attempts to secure a new enrol- 
ment under auspices which would insure a satisfac- 
tory result have failed, altho President Quigg has 
professed his willingness to do anything he can to 
restore harmony to the party. The dissident Repub- 
licans declare that neither he nor Senator Platt is 
willing to go far enough. They do not want Mr. 
Quigg as President; they want a new committee to 
be chosen after a new enrolment shall be made ; 
they insist that under the rule the district associa- 
tions are really defunct, because in only three cases 
in all the city did the recent vote equal the enrol- 
ment, falling more than 28,000 short of it in the 
whole city; and they want the lists to be constantly 
open to inspection. They say that in no other way 
can honest lists be secured. They will proceed to 
organize a new Republican Committee on a basis 
that will insure a full and fair enrolment. Both 
Platt and Quigg have privately admitted that the 
rolls of the regular party are padded. 





THE plans for the new public library in this city 
have been approved by the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment, and it is expected that the work will 
be promptly pushed. The site, that of the big reser- 
voir at Bryant Park, is assured; and the laying of the 
water pipes in Fifth Avenue has been completed, so 
that the reservoir is no longer needed and its demoli- 
tion is possible at any time. The entirecost is not to 
exceed $2,500,000. The building is to be fireproof 
and supplied with every convenience. In presenting 
the resolutions to the Board it was said that the 
plans are better for useful purposes than those of any 
other library in the world. Dr. Billings, of the As- 
tor Library, was sent to Europe to look over the 
libraries there, and the plans have been passed upon 
by ninety-one architects, all competent men, and the 
result will be the best working library to be found in 
the world. The present arrangements are the result 
of most careful consideration for the past two years. 
The trustees have sought at the outset to do every- 
thing that the public would be apt to demand in the 
future. The conditions are that the library shall be 
open every day and evening in the year and on Sun- 
days from 1 P.M. tug P.M. The material to be used 
will be Indiana limestone or marble, and the general 
design will be similar to the Academy of Design on 
Morningside Heights, with a broad plaza fronting on 
Fifth Avenue. The general dimensions are 250 by 
350 feet, 
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THE Spanish Government prufesses to be well sat- 
isfied with the result of the publication of the decree 
of autonomy for Cuba. The attitude of the Autono- 
mists in Cuba, who are said to be few in number, and of 
the Reformists, is entirely favorable: to the new de- 
cree; but what the Constitutionalists will do is not 
yet decided, and will not be, until the convention of 
the party is held in the latter half of the present 
month. The importance of doing something to satis- 
fy the home government and the people is fully rec- 
ognized by Captain-General Blanco. The people of 
Spain are anxious to see some fruits of the new policy, 
and if no results beyond those obtained by General 
Weyler are accomplished there will be dissatisfaction 
such as to embarrass the Spanish Government. Gen- 
eral Blanco’s policy is humane inasmuch as it aims to 
rehabilitate Cuba while reducing the insurgents to 
subjection. There have been a number of skirmish- 
es the past week, none of them of a decisive charac- 
ter. The Province of Pinar del Rio, which General 
Weyler was sure he left perfectly pacified, is the 
theater of active hostilities, a considerable body of 
insurgents occupying the province and giving battle 
to the Spaniards when opportunity favors. Notwith- 
standing General Blanco’s announcement that the 
assistance of other countries is not required, sanitary 
inspectors declare that there are a great many deaths 
in Cuba from starvation and disease. The Spanisb 
Republican statesman, Castelar, has published an 
article severely reflecting upon the United States. 
He declares that any thought of intervention on our 
part would be intolerable. 





THE great engineers’ strike in England has come 
to its crisis. All attempts at agreement have failed, 
and the employers have delivered an ultimatum 
which, if accepted, means the most serious blow that 
trades unions have ever had; if rejected, entails 
great suffering through the winter and a general col- 
lapse of business in almost every department. This 
ultimatum insists upon the freedom of the masters to 
employ union or non-union men as they please, with- 
out preference to the former. No anti-blackleg agita- 
tion is to be allowed, and men are to be put to work 
at machines or at piece work, as the masters please. 
The essential point, however, is that the arrange- 
ment is to be individual between the masters and the 
men, with uo interference from the trades unions. 
To efficient workmen a rate of pay equal to current 
prices is guaranteed; but the union standard for all 
alike will not be adopted, the masters insisting upon 
their right toemploy as many apprentices as they 
please. The forty-eight hour week is absolutely re- 
fused on the ground that, with German, French and 
American competition, it is an impossibility. The 
delegates of the strikers have presented the proposi- 
tions to the men for ballot. They admit that they cut 
at the very root of the most cherished principles of 
trades unionism, and say that they would not submit 
them, but for the very bitter suffering among the 
men. It is generally supposed that the propositions 
will be rejected, in which case the masters will go on 
filling positions until the men lose even the opportu- 
nity of work. There is also talk of a strike among 
the cotton operators and the railroad men; but this 
last it isthought may be averted. 





THE German Reichstag has opened, and Emperor 
William has made his address. It is generally spoken 
of as temperate and unaggressive; and altho it asks 
for heavy sums for naval increase, it spikes the guns 
of the opposition by disclaiming any new or additional 
taxes. It declares that the present navy is not suffi- 
cient to protect the home ports in the event of a 
blockade, not to speak of adequate support of the 
ever-increasing foreign trade. It disclaimed any wish 
to vie with the maritime powers of the first rank, but 
insisted that Germany should always be able to main- 
tain her prestige. Reference was made to new 
steamship lines to connect Germany with eastern 
Asia and the arrangement of new commercial treaties. 
The most important clause in the reference to China 
was an appeal to help the Emperor to uphold with 
his might the honor of the Empire abroad, for the 
preservation of which he had not hesitated to pledge 
his only brother. This addition was apparently en- 
tirely unexpected, even to Chancellor von Hohenlohe. 
Herr Richter, the Radical leader, remarked that 
Germany’s sacrifice to the honor of the Empire abroad 
already represents an increase of 30,000,000 marks in 
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the national debt since the death of Emperor William 1; 

and the general comment on Prince Henry's expedi- 
tion is that it involves no risk and is quite to his liking. 
The Haitian controversy remains unsettled. Ger- 
many has demanded an indemnity for Herr Lueders, 
a promise for his protection in residence in Haiti, an 
apology for the whole proceeding, and acceptance of 
the German Chargé d’Affaires. Haiti is willing to pay 
the indemnity, but wants to know what the apology 
is for, and decidedly protests against the Chargé 
d’ Affaires. The United States ship ‘‘ Marblehead ” 
has gone to Haiti; but there seems little probability 
that this Government will interfere at present, altho 
there is a general belief that the Haitian Government 
has the best position. 


THE Haitian incident, and the seizure of a Chinese 
port, are used for all they are worth to*secure from 
the Reichstag a great increase of the German Navy. 
In opening the debate on the Naval bill last Monday 
Prince Hohenlohe declared, however, that there was 
no intention of rivaling the great maritime powers, 
but that there must be a fleet which will be adequate, 
tho of modest dimensions. He asks for two squad- 
rons, of eight ships each, a weight heavy enough to 
be decisive ‘‘in the interests of peace.” The Emperor 
received the President and Vice-Presidents of the 
Reichstag on Sunday and impressed on them the ne- 
cessity of passing the bill. It is, nevertheless, sure 
to be bitterly contested by the Social Democrats. 


THE first result of the fall of the Badeni Ministry 
was a general feeling of relief in Vienna. The riot- 
ing ceased, and for a time it seemed as if there would 
be quiet. Scarcely, however, had the new Ministry 
been announced when trouble commenced in Prague. 
For four days mob rule was almost supreme. The 
police were helpless to keep the quiet that they en- 
forced from time to time, and even the troops accom- 
plished little more. The serious feature was the evi- 
dently concerted action, according to some precon- 
ceived plan of an extensive character. There was 
apparently a list of all German houses and institu- 
tions. Before some of these there would be a gath- 
ering in response toa whistle, then a general attack, 
the smashing of windows and doors, followed by 
looting of the building, and the mob would dis- 
appear as quickly as it’ assembled, often before the 
authorities could appear in sufficient force to make 
arrests. In some cases the troops were on hand, and 
fired onthe mob, and anumber of persons were 
killed; but quiet was secured only by the proclama- 
tion of the standrecht, or martial law, and the sum- 
mary course taken with four leaders who were 
arrested, condemned to twenty years at hard labor, 
and sent to serve their sentence within three hours of 
their sentence. The regulations are very severe. 
House doors are closed at 7 P.M., shop windows 
cleared at 6, and cafés closed atg. 





THE disturbances are not confined to Prague. 
Riots and looting are reported from Bodenbach, 
Tetschen, Pilsen, Kéniggratz and many other places, 
and the bitterest hostility to everything German is 
manifested throughout Bohemia. Even the officials 
in Czech communities have incited the people to at- 
tack the Germans. The excitement is spreading to 
Moravia and Galicia, where the Poles are looking on 
doubtful as to the result of this victory for German 
supremacy. On the other hand, anti-Czech demon- 
strations are being made in Brunn, Moravia, in Inns- 
bruck and other places in the Tyrol, and there seems 
to be little probability, if possibility, of securing quiet. 
In Hungary Francis Kossuth asked Baron Banffy as to 
the course of the Hungarian Government; and there 
is a general conviction that the result will be an as- 
sertion of Hungary’s right to act asa free agent in 
the settlement of economic matters common to Aus- 
tria and Hungary. Should this be done, there 
would be only the fact of a common sovereign to 
bind the two countries together. There is no hope 
of any improvement in case of the reassembling of the 
Reichsrath; and any effort to prolong the Ausgleich 
by imperial decree will be regarded in Hungary as a 
virtual abrogation of the Constitution. It is conceded 
on every hand that the crisis is the most serious one 
that Austria has ever faced. The latest advices 
show calmer counsels. A bill has been introduced 
into the Lower House of the Hungarian Parliament 
extending the Ausgleich for a year, independent of 
action by Austria; while the Austrian Premier is 
negotiating with the various parties so as to adjust 
the vexatious language question, 
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In France the Dreyfus ‘matter has been momentarily 
thrown into the shade by a Cabinet crisis, this time 
over a discussio1 as to the removal of a magistrate, 
which had been denounced as illegal. The Minister 
of Justice failed to carry a motion to shelve the dis- 
cussion, whereupon he promptly resigned. He was 
politely requested to withdraw his resignation, but 
refused, and the result is a general shake-up in the 
Cabinet, Premier Meline, however, continuing at its 
head. There seems to have been little of real im- 
portance in the matter beyond the indication that 
the rivalry between the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies as to the right to control the Ministry 1s by 
no meansover. The adverse vote in this case was in 
the Senate, and the Chamber protested against the 
resignation. The Dreyfus matter drags along with 
very little of change. The decision of the military gov- 
ernor of Paris on the report presented by the general 
who examined the charges against Count Esterhazy, 
holds that Dreyfus was justly condemned, but it also 
orders a court-martial to examine into the charges 
against the Count, especially those relating to the 
letters in the Fzgaro bitterly reflecting upon France 
and the French army, which letters the Count has 
acknowledged that he wrote. There have been 
many efforts to get assistance for Dreyfus, but so far 
they are without avail. The German Emperor has 
refused to make any statement in the matter, and 
the decision of the military governor appears to 
stand. 


ITaLy has a Cabinet crisis, the question at issue 
being a bill dealing with army promotions against 
the advice of the Minister of War. As in the case of 
France this appears to have little importance beyond 
the giving tothe Marquis di Rudini time to rearrange 
his Cabinet and get a more unanimous Ministry. 
Considerable interest is aroused in the decision of the 
Chamber of Deputies to appoint a commission to in- 
quire into charges against ex-Premier Crispi in con- 
nection with the Bank of Naples scandals and the 
alleged illegal trafficin decorations. Some little time 
since the Court of Cassation rejected the indictment 
against Sefior Crispi on the ground that the ordinary 
tribunals were not competent to deal with such 
charges brought against a former member of the 
government or his conduct while in the government. 
Crispi thereupon addressed a letter to the president of 
the Chamber demanding an investigation, and the 
appointment of this commission is in response to 
this demand. 





THE Emperor of China has announced that he 
would rather forfeit his crown than agree to the con- 
ditions demanded by Germany as redress for the 
murder of the two missionaries and the destruction 
of the mission property. He has also, it is understood, 
expressed the desire that the dispute be submitted to 
arbitrators appointed by Holland and Belgium. Ger- 
many’s answer is a proclamation by Admiral Died- 
rich, of martial law in the district of the Kiao-Chou, 


. and the starting of four companies of marines, num- 


bering 23 officers and 1,200 men, and a company of 
naval artillery, numbering 200 men for that place. 
when these arrive they will bring the total German 
force there up to 4,566 men, the largest body Ger- 
many has ever sent beyond European waters, and 
including, it is understood, some of the reserves. 


As yet there is very little foreign comment 
upon the matter. The St. Petersburg offi- 
cials are reticent, but the newspapers protest 


against the occupation as being calculated to injure 
Russian interests, and declare that the Russian Gov- 
ernment should demand evacuation or obtain an 
equivalent. From London come statements that 
Russia and France look with suspicion upon the 
matter; also that the Japanese are watching carefully 
and have sent a considerable force to Formosa, with 
a view to strengthening their position there in case of 
any disturbance. The German papers congratulate 
themselves that the missionary incident has come up 
in just this shape, so as to relieve the Government 
from the tedious process of diplomacy necessary to 
secure a settlement on perpetual lease, nominally, 
perhaps, for a coaling station. Reports that other 
European squadrons have entered the harbor to 
watch Germany’s proceedings are denied in Berlin, 
and it issaid that the admiral would protest vigorous- 
ly against such an attempt. 





From Egypt have come reports of the occupation 
of Metemmeh, between Berberand Khartim. These 
were afterward denied, but there seems to be little 
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doubt that the expedition is advancing. Most sig- 
nificant is a report that the Khalifa is disposed to con- 
clude peace with Egypt, on condition that he be 
granted hereditary power over Kordofan and Darfur, 
and that all his adherents be pardoned. The dervish 
leader is also said to be ready to evacuate the whole 
Nile Valley, to recognize the suzerainty of Queen Vic- 
toria, and to open his domains to British commerce. 
This is in accordance with the report some little time 
since that a similar arrangement had actually been 
entered into. Considerable interest was aroused re- 
cently by the arrest in the London Custom House of 
a number of cases marked ‘‘arms,” but which were 
found to contain ammunition. They had come from 
St. Petersburg, and it was said were for Afghanistan 
It appears, however, that they were for Abyssinia. 


IT is not easy, without an atlas before one, to get 
a clear idea of the situation of the countries in West 
Central Africa over which France and England are 
contending. They lie in that broad belt, extending 
across the continent, which old geographies called the 
Sfidan. On the northern line of this belt, bordering 
on the southern edge of the great Desert of Sahara, 
about half way between the Atlantic Ocean on the 
west and the mouth of the Red Sea on the east, lies 
Lake Tchad, whose extensive shores are shared by 
the three great European Powers, which are dividing 
the northern half of Africa between them, France, 
England and Germany. France comes from the 
Mediterranean south across the desert to Barua, a 
point on the west shore of the lake holding a fourth 
of the coast. South of Barua the coast is Englisa; 
half of the southern coast belongs to Germany whose 
possessions extend to Kamerun on the Gulf of 
Guinea; east of this irregular strip is French terri- 
tory. East of Lake Tchad, lie Darfur, the Egyptian 
Sfidan and Abyssinia. West of the Lake the whole 
country to the Nigerand south tothe Gulf of Guinea 
is English, including Bornu, Sokoto, and part of 
Gando. The territory in dispute lies west of the 
Niger, and tothe south of Say, the place on that 
river marking the end of the Anglo-French boundary 
extending from Barna, on Lake Tchad. It is known 
as the Lagos Hinterland. France has settled with 
Germany as to the Togo Ainéer/and. Later on she 
will probably have to deal with England concerning 
the Ashanti Hznxter/and. Ashanti lies to the west of 
German Togoland. Excepting Liberia, Sierre Leone 
and Bathurst, both English, and a small Portuguese 
colony, all the rest of the immense coast line belongs 
to France, whose mighty possessions stretch west to 
Timbuctu and to Say on the Upper Niger. 





THE peoples of this portion of West Central Africa 
consist mainly of three divisions, Pagans, Hausas 
and Foulahs. The latter are Mohammedan Arabs 
who are the ruling race over all Nigeria, and receive 
tribute from subject States, mainly in slaves. The 
Hausas claim to have as old a civilization as the 
Foulahs, by whom they were conquered. Their 
principal town, Kano, the commercial capital of 
Sokoto, has beena great center for a thousand years 
and has the largest market-place in the world. The 
Hausas are a large, stalwart race, and make up the 
great bulk of the British military force. They ac- 
cepted the religion of the Foulahs, who in turn ac- 
cepted the language of the Hausas. The Pagans, 
who are scattered all over the region, are fetish 
worshipers, and are a particularly savage people. 
They offer human sacrifice and are cannibals. Near 
the coast they have been affected by the white man’s 
vices, and especially by the white man’s rum, which 
England does not allow to be sent into the interior. 
Benin, recently conquered by British troops, was a 
center of loathly rites and cannibalism. Other cities 
have been subdued, within a year or two, to direct 
English rule, and the savage rites abolished. One of 
the most recent of these conquests is of the blood- 
thirsty despot of the State of Igara, which borders,on 
the Binué, a branch of the Niger. This king com- 
mitted the most horrible atrocities, raiding neigh- 
boring tribes, burning their villages and slaying all 
he could not enslave. Along the coast the land is 
low and swampy and the climate unhealthy; but the 
interior is high, healthy and luxuriant, rich in natural 
productions and beautiful as a garden, where the 
ruthless savage has not brought ruin. In Sierra 
Leone two societies of natives have been committing 
horrible atrocities. One was called ‘‘ human tigers,”’ 
the other had a simular appellation, and they justified 
their titles by killing and eating the hapless beings 
who fell in their way, 
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God’s Part and Man’s Part. 


THE Shorter Catechism truly says that ‘‘all sins 
are not equally heinous in the sight of God.” It may 
be similarly said that all religious belief is not equally 
important in the sight of God. 

That God is our Father, to whom we owe honor 
and obedience and love, and who loves us and re- 
quires of us obedience and honor, is a doctrine of cap- 
ital importance, because it affects our conduct and 
destiny. That Jesus Christ has come to the world to 
teach and save us is of infinite moment to us. That 
we may trust God to hear our prayers, to guide us by 
his Spirit and his providence, and finally to receive 
us to himself in a world beyond this, is truth beyond 
all measure of value and comfort. That we have 
sinned against our Heavenly Father, that sin is ex- 
ceedingly sinful, and that it is only by repentance 
before God and faith in his pardoning love that we 
can escape his displeasure in this world and the next, 
is central to good theology as well as good conduct. 
These are doctrines of great importance in our the- 
ology, for they have to do with our part as well as 
God’s part, our conduct as well as his action, as be- 
tween him and us. 

There are other doctrines that we may judge to be 
true, that may be gathered from Scripture or phi- 
losophy, that ‘»elong chiefly to God, or to philoso- 
phers, but are of little relative importance to the 
thinking or the life of common Christians, because 
we have nothing practical to do with them. Such a 
doctrine is that of God’s purposes, or, more narrow- 
ly, his election. We have nothing to do with that; 
we cannot affect or change it. It is God’s part only, 
and may be safely left to the theologians. Such 
another doctrine is that of the inner constitution of 
the Godhead, the meaning and the relations of the 
Persons which constitute it. We cannot under- 
stand it; we must leave that’ to the infinite wisdom, 
so far beyond us, of Him to whom we ascribe a Trin- 
ity of being. It is a doctrine which we believe to 
be true, but we donot concern ourselves with it. It 
is blasphemy against God to declare, as do the 
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damnatory clauses of theso-called Athanasian Creed, 
that those who do not believe all its definite terms on 
the subject must perish everlastingly. 

Just so, when we pass from creed to conduct, some 
acts, as between God and man, are of great impor- 
tance, while others are of little concern to us. 
Speaking generally, what it is our part to 
do is of infinite concern to us; what it is 
God’s part to do we can leave to him with no 
anxiety. Thus it is our part to repent, to turn from 
sin, to trust God’s love in Christ, to consecrate our 
lives to his will in filial obedience. If we fail of this, 
we fail of everything; and this is all we can do. God 
may do more. He may regenerate us by his Holy 
Spirit; he may work in us to willand to do of his good 
pleasure; but that is all God’s part, not ours; and we 
can leave all that to him without anxiety. What we 
are to do, not what God is to do, is our business; and 
he will do his work. If we would be less anxious 
about the secret things of God and more anxious 
about our own duties we should understand better 
how simple and how easy a thing it is to be saved. 





The President’s Message. 


THIS is the first annual message of President Mc- 
Kinley. His communication to the special session 
was of a special character. Now his Administration 
has been in office nine months, and he has had op- 
portunity to consider all important questions from 
the official point of view. The Message is like and 
unlike previous messages; like them in the full in- 
formation it gives of our foreign relations, unlike 
them in dropping the time-honored feature of sum- 
maries of department reports. While this makes the 
Message a less complete history of the year, on the 
other hand it relieves it of much statistical matter, 
which is given more satisfactorily in the department 
reports, and allows the President more opportunity 
for a full discussion of particular topics. 

The subjects of most interest are Currency Re- 
form, the Hawaiian Treaty of Annexation and the 
Cuban question, and they comprise not less than- 
two-thirds of the Message. The President urges 
upon Congress the importance of immediate ac- 
tion to prevent a run on the gold reserve. He does 
not present a complete scheme of currency reform; 
that is done, at least in outline, by the Secretary of 
the Treasury; and the President recommends it to 
the careful consideration of Congress expressing di- 
rect approval of particular features of it. The Presi- 
dent presents very clearly and convincingly the rea- 
sons for protecting the Treasury. We have pledged 
our faith in the past; the best ‘‘ guaranty of our pur- 
pose to keep that pledge’ is to advance toward its 


fulfilment. We are trying to maintain the full: 


value of about $900,000,000 of demand obligations 
with $100,000,000 gold reserve. It is an unequal 
task. Nobody is _required to redeem in gold 
but the Government. This is not only ex- 
pensive but dangerous. The condition of the 
gold reserve is a constant signal of safety or 
danger. The Government can get gold only by 
borrowing. If this is to be continued, then suitable 
provision should be made. He would have the law 
requiring the reissue of greenbacks changed so that 
they should be paid out only for gold. For the rest 
it appears that he would have the banks redeem their 
issues in gold, and would restrict bank-notes to de- 
nominations of ten dollars and upward. 

Upon this important question the President is 
sound and strong. We trust that his weighty words 
will stir Congress to immediate action. 

The President’s presentation of the Cuban question 
is a masterly one. He shows that a recognition of 
belligerency now would be unwise, more helpful to 
Spain than to the Cubans, and not of advantage to 
the United States. Recognition of Cuban independ- 
ence is also regarded as inadmissible. There remain 
two forms of intervention; one of a neutral character 
to end the war by a compromise, the other in favor of 
one or the other side. In the presence of the new 
conditions the President deems intervention not 
warranted. The humane policy of the Sagasta Gov- 
ernment must be given a fair trial. The near future 
must decide whether intervention is proper and nec- 
essary. It is only proper when other means have 
failed. The President’s statement that ‘forcible 
annexation” is not to be thought of, because under 
our code of morality it would be ‘‘criminal aggres- 
sion,” is a most happy one. His policy seems to us 
right—sound and thoroughly American. 

The President believes that ‘‘every consideration 
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of dignity and honor” requires that the Hawaiian 
Treaty be confirmed, and that just provisions should 
be made for local self rule, to as large a degree as 
the conditions of the unassimilated elements of the 
population permit. We believe that the President 
shows a large statesmanship in urging the accept- 
ance of the offer of the Hawaiians. 

A good word for international arbitration, a hope 
that some international agreemént for the use of gold 
and silver in safe amounts may result from the labors 
of the Bimetallic Commission, a recommendation 
that early attention be given to the needs of Alaska, 
with other like subjects, find a place in the Message, 
which altogether is one of the most readable docu- 
ments that has come from a President’s hand in many 
aday. There are no dry details; it is lively and in- 
teresting, weighty but not ponderous, dignified but 
not tedious. 

The closing words are on the Civil Service system. 
The President does not propose to take any backward 
step. He shows how the system has been constantly 
improved by legislative and executive sanction, and 
explains the importance of his recent order to prevent 
dismissals without a hearing. He does not say that 
perfection has been reached; on the contrary, he 
thinks some positions have been classified which 
ought to be exempted while others ought to be in- 
cluded. He will not hesitate, he says, to make 
changes where he is satisfied the good of the service 
requires it. The system, he adds, ‘‘has the approval 
of the people, and it will be my endeavor to uphold 
and extend it.’’ We thank him for these words. 
They are in substance, a repetition of previous ex- 
pressions by him; but they are needed to encour- 
age the friends of the reform and to discourage its 
foes who are planning raids upon it, 


The Unknowing Dead. 


IN the days of Damascus blades a royal executioner 
once cut off a head so deftly that the victim did not 
know it. The executioner offered him a pinch of 
snuff. Hesneezed, and the head fell to the ground. 

As with one voice the Baptist press declares in its 
issues of last week that close communion is not pass- 
ing away; that it is notdead. Show us,they ask, a sin- 
gle Baptist theological seminary or a single Baptist 
paper that has abjured that comfortable faith. Do 
not Newton and Crozer still teach that baptism must 
precede admission to the Lord’s Supper, and that im- 
mersion is the only form of baptism? Has Zzon’s Ad- 
vocate, or The Watchman, or The Examiner, or any 
other of the long list of Baptist papers ever forsworn 
the strictness of its adhesion to the stricter theory ? 
How then does THE INDEPENDENT dare to say that 
close communion is drawing a labored breath, and 
that those who watch patiently for its decease will 
wear brief and perfunctory mourning ? 

We recall two giants in Bunyan’s ‘Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’’ One was Giant Pagan and the other 
Giant Pope. Giant Pagan was dead, and Giant Pope 
was decrepit. Christian knew that Giant Pagan was 
dead, because he could not persecute. Giant Pope 
was not quite deatl, for he could scowl and bite his 
thumbs. 

An article by Prof. Henry C. Vedder, D.D., in 
this week’s INDEPENDENT, discusses the question of 
Baptists becoming open communionists. He says 
that it is obvious that there has been a considerable 
change in the attitude of Baptists to the communion 
question. He tells us that Drs. Pentecost and 
Behrends found themselves practically compelled to 
leave the denomination early in the seventies for say- 
ing no more than Drs. Gifford and Conwell have said 
toward the close of the nineties. He tells us that 
there is certainly a change in the direction of greater 
tolerance. 

‘*It is recognized that there is in the Baptist denom- 

ination a group of men who hold views that once would 
not have been tolerated, and that they do not forfeit 
their denominational position by holding and advoca- 
ting those views. So much is beyond question.” 
He says that a generation ago in most Baptist 
churches a stranger who came to the communion 
table would be asked by one of the deacons if he were 
a Baptist; and if he replied in the negative he would 
be requested to withdraw to the gallery or side pews; 
or, if the deacon knew the.person to be a member of 
a non-Baptist church, then he would pass him by in 
distributing the elements. This fencing the table 
with ecclesiastical police, he says, is no longer prac- 
ticed in the North. 


‘* In former days a Baptist who was known to have 
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joined in any communion with achurch not of the same 
faith and order would have been put under discipline, 
as if he had committed a serious moral offense; and if 
‘he did not profess penitence and promise not to offend 
again the hand of: fellowship would surely be with- 
drawn.” 

This would very seldom be done at the present time. 
There has not been, however, says Professor Vedder, 
any appreciable change in the professed beliefs of the 
churches, and no appreciable change in the manner 
of inviting to the Lord’s table those whom Baptists 
regard as unbaptized. This testimony from one who 
has taken great pains to secure correct information is 
borne out by all our Baptist contemporaries. As with 
one voice, they declare that such men as Drs. Behr- 
ends and Pentecost would not now be driven out of 
the denomination. 

Perhaps we did not make our meaning entirely 
plain when we spoke of the passing of close commun- 
ion. We did not mean the passing of the theory; we 
meant the passing of its enforcement. All that is in- 
teresting ecclesiastically is the question of tolerance. 
One may believe what he pleases, but the question is 
whether close communion is to be insisted upon as 
the law of the Baptist churches. As soon as open 
communion is allowed without discipline, and in fact 
without any effective protest, then close communion 
is dead, or, at least, is sucking its thumbs. Then 
close communion becomes nothing but an academical 
or philosophical corpse, like the bondage of the will 
or limited atonement, and not a live religious ques- 
tion. It is ecclesiastically a matter of indifference. 
All these were once live religious tests; and so was 
close communion in the early seventies. A little ex- 
citement like this at the Baptist Congress proves its 
death. Probat sternutando; or, in the words of the 
Book of Job, ‘‘ By his neesings a light doth shine.”’ 


The Postal Revenues. 


THE deficiency in postal revenue is growing so 
large as to give occasion for alarm. The Govern- 
ment is supposed to conduct this purely business de- 
partment in athoroughly business way. It is not a 
necessary, tho it is a perfectly proper, Government 
function. Postal affairs could be conducted by pri- 
vate enterprise, as the telegraph and express busi- 
nesses are; but everybody admits that it is better and 
more convenient to have the Government do it. But 
this ought not to involve large and increasing deficits, 

If the Government does the work for all classes of 
persons let those persons pay for it. The trouble is 
not with letters, but with second-class matter, inclu- 
ding newspapers and books issued as serials. The loss 
on this class of mail matter the past year was $26,- 
000,000. This is enormous. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral says it will before long swamp the revenues of 
the postal service, if something is not done, Mr. 
Gary’s predecessor also called attention to the large 
annual loss. He said: 

‘A mere statement of the facts will show the nature 
of this increasing and appalling drain upon the reve- 
nues of the department, compelling large annual appro- 
priations from the avails of general taxation to equalize 
revenues to expenditures, a higher rate of letter postage 
than might otherwise be possible, curtailing present 
postal facilities, swallowing the fruits of judicious eco- 
nomies and better administration, and forbidding not 
only assured improvements in the postal service, but 
the tests and experiments by which anticipated improve- 
ments can be reached.” 

What ought to be done, for one thing, is to stop eva- 
sions of the law. It isa clear evasion to load the 
mail with tons of books in paper cevers at one cent a 
pound when the law requires eight cents. The eva- 
sion consists in representing them as periodicals by 
numberand date. They are in no proper sense peri- 
odicals, but books; and it is not right that they 
should pass for what they are not and the Govern- 
ment be robbed of seven cents on every pound of 
them transmitted through the mails. 

The Congressional franking privilege is also made 
to cover a multitude of articles. Congress would do 
well to restrict or, better still, abolish it. It might 
do away with many purely party speeches in Congress. 
It is worth while also to inquire whether extravagant 
compensation is not made to the common carriers. 
The sums alleged to be paid to some of the railroads 
seem to be excessive; and when Congress is casting 
about to find how expenses can be cut down let it 
look into the cost of transportation. 

Newspapers stand on a very different footing from 
paper-covered novels. Their contribution to the 
public good is of a very different character, It is not 
asked in their behalf that the Government carry 
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them at its own expense; they are able and willing 
to pay fair rates. If abuses of class privileges are 
promptly remedied, and only just transportation rates 
are paid, the deficit in the postal revenue will soon 
be reduced to the vanishing point. 


The Polychrome Scholar. 


WE have had learned and wise prelections on the 
Scholar in Politics, the Scholar in the Pulpit, and 
the scholar everywhere else; let us consider for 
a while the Scholar in Polychrome. 

Two or three years ago the faculties, or perhaps it 
was the trustees, of our leading universities chose 
their best-dressed representatives to consult together 
and agree on the distinctive garb which their laure- 
ates should wear. The bachelor of arts should wear 
one sort of gown or toga, the master of arts another; 
the doctor of divinity should wear a scarlet hood 
hanging down on the back of his gown; the doctor of 
laws a hood of some other color, we forget what, and 
so through the list; and a special bar or stripe some- 
where on the hood, we believe, should bear the col- 
ors of the institution which conferred the degree. 
These togas and bonnets should invest scholars with 
a certain dignity, and inform the gaping public that 
they were worthy of special honor. They were to be 
worn on the university’s state occasions. A famous 
occasion to display them occurred when the new 
buildings of Columbia University were dedicated. 
The procession of gowns and hoods is said to have 
been very grand; and the state and magnificence 
impressed the public, and is sure to bring, so we are 
informed by wise men, money as well as honor to the 
institution. 

The other day Professor Cheyne delivered the last 
of his series of lectures in the chapel of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in this city. The new President of 
the Seminary was in attendance and all the Profess- 
ors, and each doctor was resplendent in silk and scar- 
let. After the lecture the collects of the evening prayer 
seemed to chime with the color tone of the celebrant 
and his assistants. It was reallya newsight. Since 
Milton flung his barbed shaft at the ‘‘ quatre-cornered 
clergy” with their square caps, we had supposed that 
Puritan taste, and Presbyterian Puritanism most of all, 
affected rather simplicity of dress and service. But 
we recall what the most popular Presbyterian minis- 
ter in England said when lately in this country: ‘‘In 
my own church ata week-day service I wear my usual 
dress; in preaching I wear my master’s gown; and at 
the communion I wear my doctor’s hood.” 

Colors are good in their place. In a Church like 
the Roman Catholic which depends on forms, and 
makes an art of them, it is all right to study chro- 
matics, and to fit its tint to each feast day. It gives 
its bright colors to an office, not toan honor. We sup- 
pose it is of little use to dissent from the university 
caps and gowns; the boys like the distinction of them, 
and their teachers display them for advertising pur- 
poses; but is it not carrying the display too far to 
bring it into churches and theological schools? 

For what is the real purpose of the distinctive 
garb? Is it not to indicate that the wearer possesses 
a distinction that the populace does not possess, the 
distinction of honored scholarship? He has a degree, 
adoctorate. He says: ‘‘I am a doctor; see my scar- 
let hood; a doctor of divinity.’’ Nowis not modesty 
a peculiar virtue which scholarship ought to possess? 
Ought it not to let others decorate it, instead of pay- 
ing the Albany tailor who supplies thecorrect modes 
and shades to display its honors? Indeed, while 
simplicity is the essence of good taste, is there not 
something essentially vulgar in dressing up in un- 
usual toga and togs, so as to assert the supe- 
riority of the scholar over the common man? 
And when a man lets a bright red patch hang down 
his back to indicate that he is a learned biblical 
scholar, does it not somehow suggest the broad phy- 
lacteries about which our Lord maderemarks? Why 
should not ascholar, and above all, a Christian scholar, 
wish to identify himself always with common humans, 
one of them, not above them? 

To judge of the effect which such displays of scho- 
lastic superiority must have, we ask how it would 
appear if men who have been awarded distinction in 
other fields of labor should put on a special garb on 
state occasions. Let us suppose that bank presidents 
should hang a yellow tassel down their backs, or 
that millionaires should gird themselves with a golden 
sash. Rich men are more modest. Indeed, we im- 
agined, but it may have been only the reflection of 
their hoods, that some of those Puritan Presbyterian 
professors blushed a bit when they met a surprised 
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friend. Yet we do not expect that our gentle dis- 
approval will have the least effect. Some human 
nature likes such things. They suit the aristocratic 
mind. A visit to aristocratic Europe feeds the dis- 
ease. Our Ambassadors and Ministers to foreign 
courts often long for a court dress. Those who ob- 
jected at first will ‘‘endure, then pity, then em- 
brace,’’ as in the case of other things of ‘frightful 
mien.’’ And so we expect to become accustomed to 
seeing our feminine-minded scholars put on 


‘‘ The mantles and wimples, the hoods and veils 
Which the belles of Judah wore.” 


King Menes. 


THE new historical discoveries in the ancient East 
crowd one upon another in a way that is really as- 
tounding. The announcement of them when made 
is hardly understood, except by the professed arche- 
ologist. 

The last copies of the London 7Zimes that have 
reached this country contained a brief account of a 
very remarkable discovery, which, of course, was 
not cabled to our papers. We are informed when 
Tod Sloan wins a race with his mount; but we had 
to wait a week for the mail to bring us news that the 
grave had been discovered of Menes, the first king of 
the first dynasty of Egyptian history. Dr. Bor- 
chardt, a member of the international committee 
engaged in cataloging the contents of the Gizeh 
Museum, has just made, so we are told, the impor- 
tant discovery that the royal tomb found last spring 
at Negada, near Thebes, by M. de Morgan, is that of 
King Menes, the founder of the first dynasty. Cal- 
cined fragments of his body—for it was burnt, not 
embalmed—are now in the Gizeh Museum, with many 
other objects in obsidian and ivory, found in the - 
same tomb. The fragments ofan ivory plaque, when 
put together, showed the a, or spirit, name of the 
deceased king, and also his human name Menes. 

This is another case in which the old tradition, dis- 
credited by scholars, has been proved to be correct. 
So good an authority as Maspero, in his ‘‘ Dawn of 
Civilization’ declares that Menes was a mythical 
king, the creation of a later period which attempted 
to formulate history out of current myths. Maspero 
tells how this fabulous king originated, to whose 
agency the Egyptians ascribed vast irrigating canals, 
and even the union of Upper and Lower Egypt into a 
single kingdom. The two first dynasties with the 
names of the kings given by Manetho, or found on the 
Table of Abydos, the incredulous Egyptologists had 
agreed to call mythical and unhistorical; but now the 
names of several kings of these dynasties have been 
found by de Morgan and Amelineau, and the very 
grave and bones and seal of Menes; and Menes calls 
himself the King of Upper and Lower Egypt. 

These discoveries, as at present interpreted, give 
us the following conclusions: We first know Egypt 
as inhabited by a people living in the stone age. 
They were a white, blue-eyed Libyan race, and had 
already remarkable skill in making tools, dishes and 
ornaments out of flint, obsidian and other hard 
stones; but they had no metal tools, and did not 
understand how to erect buildings of brick. There 
came down the Nile a race of conquerors who had 
probably crossed over from Arabia, but whose origin 
was in Babylonia. They brought with them wheat 
and barley, previously unknown, the ox, the sheep, 
and the goat, the beginnings of writing, and the use 
of the cylinder seal, and copper, if not bronze tools. 
With them begins Egyptian history and civilization. 
M. de Morgan calls this new race Egyptians; their 
predecessors he calls Autochthons. Wesuppose they 
must have been darker than the Egyptians of history, 
whoare the product of their union with the previous 
blond type. This has its bearing on the race of the 
earliest settlers of Babylonia, who were probably a 
darker race than the Semites of Arabia, from one of 
whose settlements in Ur of the Chaldees Abraham 
came to Canaan. This mixed race built the pyra- 
mids and developed the art which produced the tem- 
ples of Luxor and Karnak; and their descendants 
thousands of years later carried their conquests 
back as far as the banks of the Euphrates. 

We observe that the old biblical tradition is again 
supported, that human civilization had its origin in 
the Euphrates Valley. We might have expected that 
Moses and the Hebrews would have told us that 
Adam and Eden were in Egypt; but Genesis is right 
in sending us further off to Southern Babylonia for 
the origins of history. .We have come very close to 
the beginnings“of history, which means the begin- 
ning of writing. Back of writing there is no history, 
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only geological periods. How far back writing and 
history go we cannot yet measure, but new discov- 
eries are every year helping us approximate to the 
time. The best we can now guess is that history 
may be traced back some four to five thousand years 
before Christ, not very different from the Mosaic 
chronology. 

We desire that America shall have her full part in 
making these discoveries. Some of the latest and 
most important in the valley of the Euphrates have 
been made by the expedition sent by the University 
of Pennsylvania, with which the names of Drs. 
Peters, Hilprecht and Haynes are connected. To no 
better use could the wealth of our intelligent rich men 
be put than the prosecuting of such researches; and 
the visible fruits of them, in ancient monuments and 
records, ought to be brought to this country. We 
are to have a great Museum in this city which, by 
the generosity of its patrons, will one day rival the 
British Museum or the Louvre. What two rich men 
will endow the Metropolitan Museum with half a 
million dollars each, the income of which shall be 
spent for research in the two valleys of the Euphrates 
and the Nile, where human history had its earliest 
seats? 





THE revenues under the Dingley Act are not yet 
sufficient to meet the expenses. It has now been in 
operation four full months and has yielded about 
$35,000,000, the deficit being nearly $46,000,000 for the 
five months of the fiscal year. The customs income 
was the smallest for the period in many years, and the 


question has been raised whether the new Tariff is not,* 


therefore, a failure. In answer to the contentions of 
its opponents who disbelieved in it from the first, its 
friends declare that normal conditions in importation 
have not yet been reached; that immense quantities of 
sugar, wool, woolen goods were imported inthe four or 
five months while the Dingley bill was pending, in anti- 
cipaiion of the advance in rates, and that the market 
was so well stocked that importations have consequent- 
ly been unusually light during the past four months. 
Mr. Dingley thinks the law is working satisfactorily. 
He says the anticipatory importations paid upward of 
$32,000,000 into the Treasury; under the present law 
they would have paid over $83,000,000. The internal 
revenue features are working admirably. Including 
the receipts from this source, the income has advanced 
from $18,000,000 in August to $24,000,000. Two or three 
months additional will show whether the customs 
schedules are adequate revenue producers. If any 
deficit is left at all it will probably be small and can be 
met by an additional tax on beer; or,better still, by less 
extravagant appropriations. More economy in expendi- 
tures would be a national blessing. 


THE vacancy in the Cabinet, which was foreshadowed 
some time ago when Mr. Associate-Justice Field retired 
from the Supreme Court, is to be filled by the appoint- 
mentof Gov. John W. Griggs, of New Jersey. Attorney- 
General McKenna will be nominated for the Supreme 
Bench and Governor Griggs will take his place in the 
Cabinet. This appears to be the program decided 
upon. Governor Griggs has a good reputation as a 
lawyer in New Jersey, is a man of great energy, and is 
of unblemished character. He has made an excellent 
Governor, able, clean and prudent; and while he is not 
pre-eminent for his legal attainments, he will no doubt 
fill the post at Washington with credit, if not with great 
distinction. There are two opinions about Attorney- 
General McKenna, one insisting that he does not rank 
as lawyer or judge with the men who occupy the Su- 
preme Bench; the other that he has eminent judicial 
capacity and will be a most satisfactory Associate Jus- 
tice. As Attorney-General he has discharged his duties 
faithfully and impartially. An extraordinary petition, 
signed by two Federal judges, State judges and lawyers 
in Oregon, has been sent to the President, asking him 
not toappoint Mr.McKenna, alleging that he has neither 
the ‘‘natural gifts, acquired learning nor decision of 
character”’ to qualify him for .any judical position of 
importance. This, wesay, is extraordinary. Whatever 
motive has prompted it, the President must give it con- 
sideration. Only men of eminent legal ability and 
known judicial capacity should: be nominated for the 
Supreme Bench. 





SPEAKING of the various denominations Zhe Living 
Church, of Chicago, says: 


“Most of these Christian societies, formerly repudiated 
the name ‘ Church.’ They were religious societies. Even 
their places of worship were called, not churches, but 
meeting-houses.”’ 

This statement, directed at THE INDEPENDENT, is utter- 
ly without historical basis. It is not a fact that these 
denominations ever regarded themselves as anything 
else than Churches. The name Church is claimed over 
and over again in the Westminster Confession of 1647, 
in the Canons of the Synod of Dort, of 1619, and by the 
authoritative creeds as wellas by the official titles of 
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nearly all denominations since. It would be only de- 
cent to correct the statement. Theterms ‘‘ Reformata 
Ecclesia,’ “ Ecclesia Belgica,’ some three centuries old, 
ought to be familiar by this time, as well as the very 
names.of our American denominations. 


The Religious Herald, of Richmond, gives some lines 
of ‘‘A Baptist Song,” sung, it is said, by a Baptist 
preacher in Mississippi and Louisiana at revival meet- 
ings. It is printed as original. Some of its verses 
closely resemble a Baptist song, placed in our hands a 
few years ago, by a Baptist elder in Arkansas as his 
own. Our song is called ‘‘ The Baptist and the Phar- 
isee Contrasted,’ and it opens thus: 

“* All sects contend that they are right, and to the Scrip- 
tures go 

And say they canin that good book their doctrines plain- 
ly show. 


This I believe is mostly true, by reading it I see 
The Baptist with the Savior here, and there the Phar- 
isee.”’ 


The poet goes on,in irregular rhythm and rhyme to 

show how bad the Pharisee was and how good the Bap- 

tist, closing with these lines: 

“‘ These two in every age have been, and still these two re- 
main, 

The Pharisees have many names, the Baptists still the 

same.” 

There is a resemblance to the couplets quoted by Zhe 

Religious Herald, in form, language, sentiment; for 

example the Mississippi poet writes: 


‘« John was a Baptist preacher when he baptized the Lamb, 
And Jesus was a Baptist, and so the Baptist came.”’ 
Thus the Arkansas poet, tho more haltingly, as we 
must admit: 
‘“‘The Baptist stood in Jordan’s stream, the Savior came to 
him, 
And Jesus was immersed by John,and so the Baptist 
came.” 
It is evidently current ‘‘ poetry,’’ from some remote 
source, repeated in many localities in variant language. 


THE engineers’ strike in Great Britain seems to be 
coming to an end in the total defeat of the trades 
unions involved in it. The employers have stood to- 
gether, also, and have successfully resisted what had 
come to be the tyranny of the trades unions. There is 
absolutely no justice in the demand that only members 
of trades unions should be allowed employment. That 
is tyranny over both workmen and emplcyers. It is a 
tyranny to require that only one rate of wages shall be 
paid, the same to good workmen and to poor. It is 
tyranny for trades unions to forbid the use of improved 
machines or to limit their output so that they cannot 
compete with hand labor. It is tyranny to refuse to 
allow boys to learn trades as apprentices. Trades 
unions have their legitimate place in securing better 
wages or shorter hours; but employers have their rights 
and must have their freedom also, and so must those 
workmen who, for any reason, do not become members 
of trades unions. It is clear that inthis conflict the 
public feeling is not with the strikers, who have in- 
jured themselves and driven contracts out of Great 
Britain to America. 


MATTERS have gone from bad to worse in Austria, 
and it seems almost impossible to avoidcivil war or a 
disruption of the Empire. The Czechs are trying the 
same tactics that they used in forcing the language 
decree from the Badeni Ministry, only in more violent 
form, and which were copied by the Germans in forc- 
ing Badeni out. Hungary is looking on in disgust, and 
not altogether unwilling to see the dual monarchy go 
to pieces. So far the personal influence of the Em- 
peror and the dread of consequences stand in the way of 
complete disruption; but at any moment they may prove 
ineffectual to stem the tide of social hostility which 
grows constantly more bitter. Germans and Czechs 
hate each other with a virulence far exceeding even 
that of the Irish for the English, and the Magyars are 
suspicious of both. The possible disruption of the Em- 
pire raises some very interesting questions the answer 
to which it is impossible to foresee. Will German-Aus- 
tria goto Germany? Maynot a great Hungarian Em- 
pire,possibly even a Republic, be a magnet for the Bal- 
kan Principalities ? What will Russia and Germany say? 
They feel that they have a right to dictate the action of 
their neighbors in case of threatened revolution, as 
when just now they forbade the Greek people to dis- 
pense with King George and his courts; and an inde- 
pendent and unamenable government in Southeastern 
Europe would scarcely be to their liking. What is to 
become, too, of the famous Austro-Russian agreement 
in regard to the partition of European Turkey? The 
next few weeks may see great changes unless Lord 
Salisbury’s steam roller gets to work. 





...-It looks as tho Nicaragua were selling the same 
exclusive rights of navigation of some of her lakes both 
to a United States and a British Company. The ces- 
sions to us are necessary to the interoceanic canal en- 
terprise.we hope to undertake, and were granted two 
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years ago. The United States Canal Commission has 
just sailed for Nicaragua to examine routes and con- 
sider difficulties. If the rights necessary to the con- 
struction and maintenance of the canal are in part to 
be given to the British Company, the American Com- 
pany willbe in a seriousdifficulty. We trust the seem- 
ing conflict will be satisfactorily explained or adjust- 
ed. We ought either to push this canal enterprise, - 
which we believe to be of great importance to our com- 
mercial interest, or definitely abandon it. We have 
been many yearstrying to make up our minds what to 
do and have not yet settled the preliminaries. 


....An examination of the returns of the recent elec- 
tion shows that the average vote in the city on the 
Tammany ticket was 148,000, Van Wyck receiving 143,- 
700; the average Republican vote 64,400, Tracy re- 
ceiving 55,800; the average vote of the Citizens’ Union 
62,100, Mr. Low receiving 77,200. Mr. Low was 
the only candidate for Mayor who ran ahead of the 
average vote for his ticket. The normal Republican 
vote ought to be about 110,000, on the basis of 106,000 
cast for Harrison in 1892. Taking that figure, it would 
appear that the vote for Tracy was scarcely half of the 
party strength. To whom did the other 55,000 go? 
Not all, probably, to Mr. Low. Some of them doubtless 
went to Tammany. 


...--A naval chaplain resigned last week under 
charges alleging conduct unbecoming an officer, over- 
staying leave and alcoholism. These cases have been 
unpleasantly frequent among Government chaplains in 
recent years. A correspondent called attention to a 
number of them in our columns a few months ago. It 
is obvious that such appointments ought not to be made. 
They bring scandal upon the Army and Navy, and 
reflect upon the churches and the ministry. It is 
high time that measures were taken to insure better 
selections. Personal or political reasons ought to 
have no more to do with such appointments than with 
the nominations to the Supreme Bench. 


:...I1f our advice were of any use it would be that the 
friends of Mr. Warzawiak exercise caution. First, the 
session of the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church deci- 
ded against him, and next the commission appointed by 
the presbytery unanimously supported the _ session. 
They held long sessions and examined the charges 
carefully. Henry Varley, the English evangelist, will 
do no good by attacking Dr. Schauffler in this matter. 
Anthony Comstock could furnish satisfactory evidence 
in the case if it were necessary to make it public. 


....The organization of the Colored Southern Pres- 
byterian Church has been postponed till next May. 
The colored ministers were afraid their churches were 
not strong enough to support an independent Church; 
and indeed they needed time to organize into presbyte- 
ries and synods. But, seeing the Southern Presbyte- 
rian Church is so anxious to get rid of its colored 
churches, why should it not give them over to the 
Northern Presbyterians? _ 


....We welcome Zhe Universalist Leader, which under 
this name continues The Christian Leader, The Univer- 
salist and The Gospel Banner. The form is that of 
The Christian Leader, and it is issued from the Boston 
office; and we doubt not that a good paper is made bet- 
ter by the combined strength of the three. The man- 
agement of this paper has long been an evidence that 
the marrow of the denomination it represents is faith 
and not unbelief. 


....Governor O’Ferrall, of Virginia, means what he 
says in his message about lynching, or he would not 
dwell on the fact that out of sixty-four men lynched in 
that State in eighteen years only fifteen were charged 
with criminal assault. He would put a special tax on 
every city or county in which a lynching takes place, 
and assess on it the expense of the military called out 
to protect one accused of crime. 


....The minister of a prominent pulpit declares that 
the chief perils that threaten the nation are rum, social- 
ism and Jesuitism, and the Catholic papers alljoinin a 
howl like that of the wolves of Ounalaska. The editor 
of a leading Catholic paper declares that Protestants 
cannot mention the name of God without profanity, 
and we laugh athim. That is the difference. 


....The nation will sympathize with President Mc- 
Kinley in his bereavement. The relations between 
mother and son were close and tender. She lived to 
see him attain to the supreme honor which so many 
Americans vainly covet, and never knew him except as 
a loving and dutiful son. 


....The President says in his Message: 


“IT speak not of forcible annexation [of Cuba], for that 
cannot be thought of. That, by our code of morality, would 
be criminal aggression.” 

Tell that to Germany, to France, to Russia, to Great 
Britain. 


...eThe use of the pulpit on Thanksgiviug Day to 
attack other churches, Protestant or Catholic, is inap- 
propriate, to say the least. It does not indicate a 
thankful spirit. 
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Religious Intelligence. 
Recent Church Conventions in Germany. 


BY PROF. GEORGE H. SCHODDE, D.D. 


FALL, and not spring, is the season of great Church 
conventions in the land of Luther. This is particularly 
true of those meetings in which the united Protestantism 
ofthe Fatherland meets for deliberation and action. It 
must be remembered that there is no such thing as a 
Protestant Church of Germany in organization. There 
are nearly four dozen Protestant State churches in the 
Empire, each governed by its own ecclesiastical consis- 
tory, but organically and officially in no connection with 
eachother. Not only is therea separate State Church 
for each one of the two dozen political States that com- 
pose the German Empire, but in some of these States, as, 
e.g, Prussia, there are, owing to historical causes, 
such as the annexations of 1866, various State Churches 
for different provinces. An unofficial convention of the 
various State Church authorities is held biennially in 
Eisenach; and this body has accomplished much good. 
The revision of the Luther version of the Bible was 
planned and consummated under its auspices. But the 
actions of the Eisenach Conference are purely unofficial 
and only advisory. 

But what the authorities have failed to do, namely to 
create a bond of union and co-operation between 
the sadly divided hosts of Germany, has been, ina 
measure at least, done by the masses of the Church peo- 
ple themselves. Along various lines of Church work 
unions have been organized irrespective of territorial 
divisions, or even without special regard to confessional 
standpoints. Naturally all these are voluntary organi- 
zations not officially recognized by the State as such. 

Of these interstate ecclesiastical organizations, three 
of the most prominent have recently held enthusiastic 
conventions, namely, the Gustavus Adolphus Society, 
in Berlin; the Protestant Bund, in Crefeld, and the In- 
ner Mission Association, in Bremen. 

The most important of these isthe Gustavus Adolphus 
Society, the present convention being especially note- 
worthy because the Association celebrated on this occa- 
sion its semicentennial anniversary. The Society is the 
most popular religious body in the Fatherland, and oc- 
cupies the prominence that is generally accorded the 
American Board in our country. The Gustavus Adol- 
phus Society, however, is not a foreign but rather a 
home mission organization, its specific object being to 
attend to the religious needs of the Protestant Diaspora 
in predominant Roman Catholic territory. It takes care 
of those Protestants in these districts who are unable 
themselves to make provisions for church and schools, 
and the like. The society renders such financial aid as 
wil] enable them to erect and maintain churches, chap- 
els, parsonages, church-school buildings, buy ceme- 
teries, pay pastor and teacher, and the like. Its opera- 
tions are not confined to Germany, or even Central 
Europe, but it responds to appeals of German Protes- 
tants from all directions. Everywhere throughout Ger- 
many auxiliary societies have been organized that 
collect funds for the Gustavus Adolphus Society. 
While such sub-societies are found throughout Ger- 
many, they are numerically the strongest in Saxony 
and CentralGermany. In fact, Saxony, and particular- 
ly Leipzig, is tacitly acknowledged as a kind of head- 
quarters for the Society. For decades Professor Frick, 
of the University of Leipzig, was the President of the 
organization. Its membership is recruited from the best 
circles of German Protestantism. Ever since the estab- 
lishment of the Empire, the Emperor of Germany has 
been the Protector of the Society, and this position has 
also been accepted by Wilhelm II, who sent the Associ- 
ation his warmest greetings. Among those who at- 
tended the services and meetings in Berlin was alsothe 
German Empress, who is very popular in German 
church circles, on account of her leadership in the suc- 
cessful church erection crusade in the capital city dur- 
ing the last ten years. The official Church govern- 
ments were represented in the persons of the Cultus 
Minister of Prussia, Dr. Bosse, and by the highest 
ecclesiastical dignitary of the kingdom, next to the 
Emperor as Summus Episcopus of the Protestant Church 
of Prussia, the Chief Consistory Counselor, Dr. 
Barkhausen. The University was represented by the 
Dean of the Theological Faculty, Dr. Adolf Harnack, 
the famous Church historian, while leading representa- 
tives of Church and school from allover the Empire were 
present in considerable number. In the fifty years of 
its existence the Gustavus Adolphus Society has not 
had so enthusiastic and successful a convention as this 
meeting which marked the half-hundred years in its 
career of usefulness. The new President of the Society, 
Privy Counselcr Pank, presided at the meetings. So 
large was the attendance that at one and the same time 
seven services were held in the largest churches of Ber- 
lin, and every church was more than crowded. No 
wonder that a leading participant, in view of these 
facts, repeatedly stated that Berlin, from a religious 
point of view, was much better than its reputation. 
The greeting, by Dr. Barkhausen, was particularly 
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warm, his words being all the more eagerly listened to 
because he represented the Emperor and the Church 
government of Prussia. His address culminated in the 
sentiment that the Society, having based its operations 
on God’s Word, was doing God’s work and, therefore, 
must succeed and prosper. 

The Secretary, Dr. Hartung, recently elected in place 
of the deceased Dr. Hempel, the veteran secretary of 
this body, gave a very detailed report of the history, 
status and work of the Association, also discussing the 
principles underlying its propaganda. Among the 
facts reported was the increase of contributing societies 
from 1849 to 1862, of the Woman’s Aid Societies from 
538to550. The.total income in 1895-’96—the last fiscal 
year—was 2,198,104.51 marks over against 2,056,193.76 
for the preceding twelve months. During its entire his- 
tory the Society has spent more than fifty million 
marks for its purposes. It reported 8,852 applications of 
various kinds, not all of which could be complied with, 
and the majority of which received less than requested. 
During the past year the Society erected 32 churches 
and chapels, and 40 others are in process of erection; 
10 parsonages were finished and 2 others are begun; 12 
schoolhouses were completed, and 7 are now being 
built. Many of these buildings are found among 
the scattered Germans of Eastern Europe. Sixty- 
three congregations became financially independent, 
but 79 new congregations are receiving support during 
the current year. 

The speakers repeatedly and warmly referred to the 
Canisius pronunciamento recently issued by the Pope. 
In recalling the services of Canisius, the famous Jesuit 
who did more than any other man to stem the tide of 
the Reformation in Germany, and planned and carried 
out the scheme of a counter-Reformation, the Pope pub- 
lished a document in which the services of the Jesuit 
enthusiast are commemorated; but in doing so the 
character of Luther and of his work were sharply 
assailed. The publication of this document has aroused 
Protestant Germany to such a degree that the demand 
for the withdrawal of the German representative at the 
Vatican court has been loudly demanded. The Gustavus 
Adolphus Society did not formally protest against the 
Canisius memorial, as did the Protestant Bund; but in 
its addresses and decisions it emphasized Protestant 
principles and practices as never before. This society is 
the special object of the animosity of Roman Catholics 
in the Fatherland, who have organized a similar asso- 
ciation, called Bonifacius Verein, to look after the 
spiritual wants of their brethren in Protestant sur- 
roundings; and this society, altho not a decade old, 
already commands an income of more than a million 
marks annually. The Gustavus Adolphus Society is 
growing rapidly, and is probably the leading Church 
factor in Germany to emphasize the union and unity 
idea among the Protestant Churches. This feature of 
its program was especially commended by the Emperor’s 
representative. Practically all Protestant Germany 
participates in the work of the Society, except a small 
number of pronounced conservative Lutherans who 
have organized the Gotteskasten, to carry on a similar 
work in the interests of 
ism. 

Allied and kindred in spirit with the Gustavus Adol- 
phus Society, but differing in purpose is the Evangel- 
ischer Bund, which held its tenth annual convention in 
Crefeld, in Northwestern Germany. This organization 
Originated immediately after the Aulturkampf, when in 
many German Church circles it was feared that the 
Government had yielded too much to the Vatican and 
that Roman Catholicism would enter upon a new hey- 
dey of power in the Fatherland. The object of the 
Bund is to arouse the consciousness and convictions of 
historic Evangelical Protestantism throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, and to oppose the ag- 
gressions of Roman Catholicism in Church, State and 
society. Its official program is ‘‘to combat Rome with 
tongue and pen”’ wherever it endangers Protestantism. 
Its policy is accordingly not offensive but defensive, 
and its chief method is to educate Protestants them- 
seves to an appreciation of the blessings of Evangel- 
ical Christianity and the dangers of Roman Catholicism. 
The Association is very strong, numbering more than 
one hundred thousand adherents in every nook and 
corner of Germany. Its power is not, however, to be 
measured merely by its numerical status. The mem- 
bership is almost entirely recruited from the educated 
circles of German Protestants, including in large num- 
bers professors in universities and gymnasia, pastors 
of all shades of thought, chiefly, however, with more 
liberal tendencies; teachers, professional men, and the 
like. In its conditions it thus differs from the 
Gustavus Adolphus Society, which consists largely of 
the rank and file of the average laymen. The Bund, 
not having any special practical aim in view, but chief- 
ly agitation and education, resorts largely to literature, 
lectures, addresses, etc., to attain its purposes. 

The Crefeld meeting was largely attended, the rep- 
resentatives numbering about eight hundred. This 
was all the more noteworthy as the convention city was 
not centrally located, and is predominantly Catholic. 
Among the leading speakers was Professor Nippold, 
the Church Historian of Jena, and Professor Haupt, of 


confessional conservat- 
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the University of Halle. Probably the most note- 
worthy resolutions passed were those unanimously 
agreed upon in reply to the Canisius manifesto of the 
Pope. It rarely happens that a religious body passes 
such sharp resolutions, which reflect very intelligibly 
the attitude of German Protestantism over against the 
Encyclica of the Vatican and its criticisms of Luther 
and his work. These resolutions read as follows: 

“1. The Tenth Convention of the Evangelical Bund de- 
clares that it isa falsehood and an insult tosay that ‘Luther 
had planted the flag of revolution.’ He planted the flag of 
evangelical freedom of conscience, and established on a 


new foundation conscientious obedience to the laws of God 
and man. 


‘2. It is falsehood and an insult to say that the Refor- 
mation was ‘a source or corruption of morals’ and that it 
endangered ‘the highest good.’ The Reformation ad- 
dressed itself against the corruption of morals which had 
been rampant in the Roman Catholic Church for centuries. 
The Reformation endangered only Roman Catholic super- 
Stition. 

‘*3. The Buna expresses its great joy that the Protes- 
tant consistory of Hesse and the Bavarian Synod, and the 
President of the Consistory of Prussia have so manfully 
protested against the insulting attacks of the Vatican on the 
principles of the Reformation.” 

The Bund has also taken steps toward the organiza- 
tion of a German Protestant church in the city of Rome. 
At times it does not hesitate to make its influence felt, 
politically also. No body of men has done so much to 
prevent the recall of the Jesuits to Germany as has the 
Bund. It enjoys great popularity in all circles where 
the influence of Rome is feared. Among the partici- 
pants at the conference was also the famous Jesuit con- 
vert, Count Hoensbroech; and among those who sent 
greetings was the new bishop of the Old Catholics, Dr. 
Weber. 

The Congress of Inner Mission Workers held its 
twenty-ninth conventionin Bremen. ‘‘ Inner Mis¢ions’’ 
includes all departments of Christian work forthe poor 
and helpless classes, and is exceedingly wide in its ‘ap- 
plication. It is a kind of Christian activity that can not 
be paralleled in other branches of the Church. Among 
its leading objects are the interests of the Deaconesses’ 
cause, the numerous charitable institutions at Bielefeld 
under the direction of the famous Pastor von Bodel- 
schwingh. At the Bremenconvention, which waslargely 
attended, the leading speakers probably were Professor 
Cremer, of the University of Greifswald, and Pastor 
Funcke, of Bremen, the well-known popular /itterateur. 
Among the participants was also Pastor Stécker, who is 
particularly interested in the Christian social problem. 
The discussion covered theoretical and practical topics 
of wide range and great variety, but all referring di- 
rectly or indirectly to the application and adaptation of 
Christianity to the poor andneedy. Among these were 
also the woman question and its relation to Christian- 
ity. Thetrend of the association is conservative and 
strictly biblical. There probably is no convention of 
Christian workers in Germany in which more zeal and 
scriptural earnestness is exhibited than in these con- 
gresses of Inner Mission workers. Its interests are 
kept alive by a large number of associate societies 
organized throughout the country. 
ported a surplus of 27,263 marks. 

One of the noteworthy features in all of these con- 
ventions is the prominent part taken inthe deliberations 
by university professors. It has againand again been 
charged that the theological teachers at the universities 
do not come into contact with the Church and do not 
feel its interests. Is this regard there has evidently 
been achange in recent years, and the theological men 
are beginning to study the needs of the Church. Not 
only in the conventions mentioned, but also in others, 
such as the Christian Social Conferences, National Mis- 
sion Conventions, and the like, German university pro- 
fessors have been taking a lively interest. 
sages only good results. 


The treasurer re- 
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The Week of Prayer. 


Tue Evangelical Alliance for the United States sug- 
gests the following topics for the Week of Prayer, Janu- 
ary 2d-gth, 1898. The sub-topics are given only by way 
of suggestion. It is expected that each leader will make 
selections. The Alliance will send as many programs 
as may be desired to churches making an offering to the 
Alliance during the Week of Prayer. 

SERMONS. 
Sunday, January 2d. 
God’s people approach the Lord and walk in his light: ‘‘ Say unto 
all the congregation of the children of Israel, Come near before 
the Lord.””—Exod: 16: 9. 


CONFESSION AND THANKSGIVING. 


Monday, January 34. 

Confession of Sin: For want of conformity to the mind of Christ; 
for disloyalty‘ to the truth; for misuse and neglect of precious 
privileges; for lack of courage in witnessing for Christ.—Rom., 
6: 1-14; Matt: 25: 14-30. 

Thanksgiving: For the blessings of the year.—Psa. 145: 1-13; 1 
Cor. 2: 7-16. 

THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 
Tuesday, january 4th. 

Prayer: That clearer ‘and truer views of the spiritual nature of the 
Church, as revealed in the New Testament, may prevail; that 
believers may yield themselves wholly to the Lord, and through 
the influence of the Holy Ghost grow in the spiritual life; that 
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all ministers of the Gospel may be filled with the spirit of 
Christ, and that true unity and fellowship may be deepened 
and manifested.—Eph. 4: 1-16; Rev. 1: 12-20, 
NATIONS AND THEIR RULERS. 
Wednesday, January sth. 

Prayer: That all in authority may recognize their responsibility to 
God the King, and may have wisdom and courage for right- 
eousness in council and government; that the Lord’s Day may 
be reverenced; that injustice, int ance and per i 
may cease, and that forbearance, peace and brotherhood may 
be cultivated by all peoples.—Dan. 12: 1-4; 1 Tim. 2: 1-16. 





FAMILIES AND SCHOOLS, 


Thursday, January 6th. 

Prayer: That in Christian households family prayer may be main_ 
tained; that the sacredness of the marriage tie may be uni- 
versally recognized; that home life may be pure and-loving; 
that the training in the family, in schools, colleges and univer- 
sities may be in the knowledge of Holy Scripture, and with a 
view to the consecrated Christian life.—Josh. 24: 13-22; Psa. 
133; Col; 3: 14-4: 1. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Friday, January 7th. 

Praise: For the growth and development of the missionary spirit 
during this century, and for great revivals amid persecutions 
in China and other parts of the mission field. 

Prayer: For the consecration of wealth to the Kingdom of Christ; 
that faithful missionaries may be raised up in all Christian 
communities; that converts may be established in the faith; 
that the number of native agents may be multiplied and their 
efficiency increased; that the obstacles in all lands, arising from 
ignorance, prejudice and error, may disappear before the Gos- 
pel as the one true faith for mankind.—Psa. 2; Rom. 10: 6-21. 


HOME MISSIONS. 
Saturday, January 8th. 

Prayer: That Christian people may be led to greater personal ef- 
fort on behalf of the spiritual welfare of their neighbors and 
fellow-countrymen; that blessing may accompany the work of 
Home Missionary Societies, of city missions, and of laborers 
among special classes; that God’s ancient people may be 
brought into the fold of Christ.—Acts 1: 1-8; Rev. 7: 4-12. 


SERMONS. 
Sunday, January oth. 
God’s people—his witnesses to the world: ‘‘ Ye are my witnesses, 
saith the Lord.”’—Isa. 43: 10. 


ProF. JosEPH SCHROEDER, of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, whose retirement was recently decided upon, has 
been appointed by the Prussian Minister of Education 
and Ecclesiastical Affairs a member of the faculty of 
the Catholic Academy of Miinster, in Westphalia. 


....It is reported from. Peru that President Pierola 
has vetoed the bill recently passed by Congress legaliz- 
ing non-Catholic marriages. It is also said, however, 
that he is about to present to the special Congress now 
in session another proposal on this subject, probably 
with a view to meeting certain difficulties connected 
with the situation. 


..-. The Brooklyn Presbytery has arranged fora cele- 
bration of the 250th anniversary of the adoption of the 
Westminster Standards by an address by President 
Francis L. Patton, of Princeton University, to be given 
in the Classon Avenue Presbyterian Church, Brooklyn, 
December 16th. The General Assembly will hold its 
celebration in May next. 

....It is reported from Princeton that now that Dr. 
Charles W. Shields has withdrawn from the Presbyte- 
rian Church, Prof. Charles G. Rockwood, Jr., anelder, 
is also to withdraw. Professor Rockwood was one of 
the twelve signers of the Princeton Inn license petition, 
and feels that under the sharp adverse criticism he 
should take the same course that Dr. Shields did. 


....The Old Catholic bishops of Holland, Germany 
and Switzerland, at a meeting in Bonn, November oth 
last, decided to give Episcopal consecration to the Rev. 
Anton Stanislaus Kozlowski, as Old Catholic Bishop 
for the United States. Their pastoral letter states that 
the movement inthe United States took organic form at 
Chicago in May last, when a- number of Polish Catho- 
lics who had ceased to render allegiance to the Church 
of Rome, organized ‘‘ the Polish Catholic Diocese, of 
Chicago,” with a constitution, and the synod so organ- 
ized elected Priest Kozlowski as bishop. He and his 
credentials were examined at Bonn, and after careful 
consultation it was decided that he ought to be conse- 
crated, and accordingly order was taken for the cere- 
mony to be performed in Berne, November aist. Itis 
said the movement represents about 30,ooosouls, almost 
exclusively Poles. It is hoped that Catholics of other 
nationalities will join the Church thus constituted. 


...-The closing meeting of the Salvation Army’s an- 
nual Congress was held last week, and was in the inter- 
ests of the colonization scheme. Commander Booth- 
Tucker made an earnest appeal for money, and blanks 
were distributed among the audience. Asa result over 
$30,000 was subscribed. A number of sums were do- 
nated outright, and there were notes for $7,500, $5,000, 
and $1,000 made on condition that the signers’ names 
should not be made public. Other amounts ranged 
from $1 to $750. About.$2,000 came from Boston, after 
the Commander’s address in that city. There are a 
number of cordial indorsements of the scheme from 
Governor Adams, of Colorado; Judge Emory, of Kan- 
sas; Mayor Pratt, of Minneapolis, and. United States 
Judge Grosscup. Within the last year, according to the 
Commander, the number of social institutions of the 
Army in New York has increased from 28 to 51,and the 
number of officials from 172 to 266. The number of per- 
sons sheltered daily has increased from 600 to 3,800, 
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while the number provided with employment has ad- 
vanced from 30 to 300. During the past year assistance 
has been given to 1,460,000, at a total cost of $150,000, 
two-thirds of which was met by private gifts made at 
the social institutions. 


....Perhaps the most difficult problem that comes 
before societies is that of the appropriations. The Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board have issued 
a memorial to the churches stating that for the present 
year they have placed the appropriations on the same 
basis as last year, notwithstanding the fact that to do 
so makes it necessary for the Board to receive at least 
$110,000 more than it did during the past year. They 
have taken this action because the most economical 
conduct of the actually necessary work compels them 
to do so. Already there has been reduction in the 
salaries of the missionaries, except those of the Wom- 
an’s Boards, 10 per cent. in sixteen missions, 5 per 
cent. in two, only two remaining untouched. The na- 
tive agency has been cut down 45 percent., on the aver- 
age, below the needs of the missions. To cut lower 
than these would be simply to vote destruction to the 
work. The explanation of the necessity of so much ad- 

“vance in the receipts is that the sum received last year 
was less thanthe necessary expenses by $45,000; also 
the Otis and Swett legacies, which last year gave $53,- 
000, are exhausted, and there is also a pressing indebt- 
edness of about $22,000. The Committee desire that the 
churches shall know the gravity of the situation. The 
question before them has been whether tocut the work 
still more severely or trust the churches more explicit- 
ly. The former involves destruction; hence they have 
decided upon the latter in the confident belief that the 
churches by wise and prompt action will prevent the 
need of appealing at the end of the year. 


...The forty-fifth annual report of the Children’s 
Aid Society, presented last week, gives a vivid concep- 
tion of the amount and value of the work accomplished 
by this organization. Taking first the list of its schools 
and lodging-houses, we find that there are twenty 
industrial schools in this city for children who 
cannot attend the public schools; also eleven night 
schools; six lodging-houses for homeless boys 
and girls; the Brace Farm School at Kensico, West- 
chester County, for training street boys for homes 
in the country, and four summer charities. There is 
also a dressmaking, sewing-machine and typewriting 
school and laundry connected with one of the schools, 
and a boys’ printing shop connected with another, while 
there are free reading-rooms at all lodging-houses. 
During the past year 436 boys were tried at the farm 
school, and of these 114 were found fit to go to good 
homes in the West and South, and 146 others to enter 
farmers’ families in neighboring States. A certain 
portion of these are invariably failures; but the report 


‘claims that at least 200 will remain where they are 


placed and grow up to be good citizens. In the indus- 
trial schools there have been 14,017 children during the 
year, the average attendance being 6,546; while 
6,450 visits have been made by the visitors con- 
nected with the schools upon the children in their 
own homes. Inthe lodging-houses 5,848 boys and girls 
have registered, the nightly average being 507. These 
lodging-houses are not entirely free, boys and girls 
paying at the rate of six cents each for lodging and 
meals, or eighteen cents a day; and clothing is earned 
by work in the house, and also as prizes for attendance 
atthe evening schocl. The total number under the 
charge of the Society during the past year has been 
34,535. A survey oi the whole number of children 
sent out by the Aid Society since its formation in 1853 
shows that 108,000 were assisted, of whom 93,050 were 
children, 57,706 boys and 36,344 girls. Every effort is 
made not merely to secure good places for them, but 
to keep watch upon them and be of any assistance 
possible. From every section comes the acknowledg- 
ment of great good done, and many of those who have 
thus been assisted have risen to positions of great use- 
fulness, among them being the present Governor of 
Alaska. The summer homes have furnished a great 
deal of comfort and enjoyment to the children 
and the mothers; 5,271 children were at the summer 
home at Bath Beach, and 5,222 mothers and sick 
infants were sent to Coney Island. The children 
have deposited $2,455 in the Penny Savings Bank. 
The finances of the Society have been in excellent con- 


dition. The year opened with a deficit of $21,620. 
This, however, was largely met by a special effort, and 
the income of the present year—$373,310—is only $435 
short of the entire expenditures. Of the expenditures 
the largest sum, $141,925, was for the industrial school; 
the Brace Memorial Lodging House cost $12,606, the 
Elizabeth Home for Girls, $10,092; the farm school, 
$10,684; for fares, food, clothing, etc., for the sending 
of children to homes, $28,802. The significance of these 
expenditures appears in the fact that the average cost 
to the public of each child for the year in the lodging- 
houses was $63.40; at the Farm school, $36.69, of pla- 
cing achild in a good home in the far West, about $25, 
while the support of a child in an asylum or poor- 
house costs nearly $140 a year. The providing of the 
Summer Home for 5,271 children was at an expense of 
a little less than $10,000, considerably less than $2 
apiece, while the 5,222 mothers and baties were pro- 
vided for at the health home in Coney Island at about 
the same figures, 
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Missions. 
Opening Chapels in China. 
THE OLD WAY AND THE NEW. 


BY THE REV, DWIGHT GODDARD, 


MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD. 

DuRiNG the last month I have had such vivid experi- 
ences in opening chapels in a heathen land that I am 
prompted to put them on paper for the benefit and the 
encouragement of the Christians at home, who have for 
so many years supported foreign missions. I might 
give as a title for what is to follow, ‘‘ The Old Way and 
the New.” 

One of the experiences began three months ago, inan 
attempt ‘to open achapel at Mu-deng-muoi. This is a 
small place fifty-five miles from Fuchau, in the Inghok 
District. We have chapels and Christians at the Dis- 
trict City, forty miles from Fuchau, and at Sung-kau, 
thirty-five miles beyond; but no Christians or preaching 
places in the region between. As it is a two-days’ 
journey to reach the further place, the discomfort of 
lodging ina disreputable native inn has given additional 
incentive to our desire to reach these people. Years 
ago work was begun there, but, owing tolack of success 
and the expense, it was abandoned. This year some 
inquirers coming forward, and having a man available, 
we decided to make another attempt. We-were fortu- 
nate in renting a place without trouble, and regular 
preaching went on for two or three months. Then 
trouble began. A notorious vagabond came to the 
chapel during service one Sunday and, on some pre- 
text, attempted to seize one of the learners, who tried 
to escape into the preacher’s bedroom, but was followed 
by the vagabond. The preacher tried to restrain the 
vagabond, but was assaulted by him. He then stole a 
roll of cloth and went away after threatening the 
learner, the preacher, the landlord, and the public gen- 
erally. 

The next day the preacher started down the river to 
consult with the preacher of the District City; but when 
he discovered the vagabond and a confederate lying in 
wait for him, he turned back and waited until early the 
next morning, when he went a long way around and 
came tome. He was very much frightened, said the 
learners were alarmed, and the landlord was afraid to 
rent to us longer. He said the least that we could do 
was to go to the magistrate, have the vagabond arrested 
and compelled to restore the cloth, and, to show his ad- 
mission of guilt, made to fire off firecrackers and pro- 
vide a feast. In accordance with my usual rule, ana 
from reasons that will be appreciated by those who are 
acquainted with Chinese character, I refused to go to 
the magistrate, but urged them to make every effort to 
settle the trouble peaceably, to be patient, to endure 
affliction if necessary, in order to settle the trouble in 
Jesus’ way, and thus to win the honor and respect of 
the villagers and enemies rather than their envy and 
hatred. 

This is the old way of opening a chapel in China, by 
waiting for the least opening and then patiently hold- 
ing on in the face of discouragement and difficulty. 
Thank God there isa new way in some parts of China 
to-day. Yesterday I went to the opening of a new 
chapel on Duck Island, a suburb of Fuchau. This 
district is inthe care of the Rev. W. L. Beard. It is 
on the river-bank, where the ship-building industry is 
carried on, and most of the inhabitants are poor and 
rough. Several persons had come from there to attend 
church at Au-iong-die, near Ponasang, and at this time 
there are a few members and several learners on Duck 
Island. A month ago the native Christians of Au- 
iong-die and Au-chu planned among themselves to 
open and maintain a chapel there. This plan 
was consummated, a place was rented, repaired, 
and furnished completely by the natives at a cost 
of over a hundred dollars—no small sum in China. 
Then they planned among themselves for certain of the 
deacons and lay workers to take turns in going there to 
conduct the Sunday services. Yesterday the opening 
services and a feast were held, and the missionaries 
were invited in tne most improved Chinese style to at- 
tend ana to honor and encourage them by their pres- 
ence. Thechapel was beautifully decorated with flow- 
ers, pictures and mottoes. The seats were cheap but 
substantial, and the place generally attractive. The 
services were conducted by the natives and consisted in 
singing, reading the Bible, prayer, and remarks fromthe 
pastors and missionaries present. The secretary, who 
by the way is a son in a wealthy family doing business 
near the Au-iong-die chapel, read his report, which was 
followed by the report of the treasurer. An effort was 
then made to raise the balance of the money needed. 
The treasurer made the plea, and a better plea I never 
heard either here orin America. It was scholarly, de- 
vout, full of faith and enthusiasm, and made a good im- 
pression. At once the offerings began to come in freely 
and generously. Nota word was said or had been said 
to the foreigners about helping. If they wanted to help 
they did so at the same time with the natives and inthe 
same way. 

Now isn’t that good? Who can say that missions in 
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China are a failure? Why there are twenty thousand 

Christians in Fukien Province alone. And the aver- 
' age of sincerity and earnestness is as good as in Amer- 

ica, The old way-of opening chapels in China by pa- 

tiently waiting and enduring continues in most places, 

but praise the Lord, the new way has come and occurs 

more frequently with every passing year. 

Fucuau. 





THE cause of missions has lost a very efficient 
worker by the death of Prof.*James Legge, D.D.,LL.D., 
of England. He was born in 1815, graduated from 
King’s College and University in 1835, and four years 
later was appdinted a missionary of the London Mis- 
sionary Society to China, arriving the same year at 
Malacca. Shortly after he took charge of the Anglo- 
Chinese college, founded at that place by Dr. Morrison, 
the pioneer of Chinese missions. He devoted himself 
throughout his life esoecially to literary work, being 
connected with the theological seminary at Hongkong, 
which was the successor of the college at Malacca. In 
1875 there was a movement to promote the establish- 
ment of a chair of the Chinese language and literature 
at Oxford, and Dr. Legge’s pre-eminent qualifications 
for the position led to hisappointment. The chair was 
constituted in March, 1876, in connection with Corpus 
Christi College. Among other things, Dr. Legge has 
edited an edition of the Chinese classics with the Chi- 
nese text. He has also been prominent in connection 
with series of works on the East, and has delivered a 
number of lectures on the religions of China. He was 
a scholar of exceptional ability and good judgment. 


’ 6 
Biblical Research. 
Christian Antiquities in Africa. 

WE read in the Mélanges d' Archéologie et d Histoire 
that a small Christian basilica was recently discovered 
at Hadjeb el Afown, southwest of Kairouan, in Africa. 
The basilica is preceded by a rectangular hall, resem- 
bling an atrium, which has a mosaic pavement composed 
mostly of ornamental subjects, altho on one side are 
represented doves and fishes, a horse, a vase, some 
flowers, etc. The church itself ended, as was custom- 
ary, in a semicircular apse, which was flanked by two 
sacristies,.and contained a number of tombs, sarcophagi 
and amphore. Several halls, serving as dependencies 
of the church, surrounded it; and their walls, as well 
as those of the church, were faced with terra-cotta pan- 
els, representing subjects taken from the Old and New 
Testaments, various animals, and even a winged Vic- 
tory. The most interesting of these panels date from 
the sixth century. The excavators also discovered 
some fragments of mural paintings. 

A discovery of importance has been made by Pére 
Delattre at the foot of the hill of St. Louis, near Car- 
thage. It consists of a crypt, reached bya flight of 
steps and a corridor; the walls of the corridor are cov- 
ered with Christian monograms and crosses. On one 
of the walls of the crypt is a fresco which dates froma 
period before the Byzantine rule, but which is, unfortu- 
nately, mutilated and badly effaced. Inthe center is 
represented a young and beardless figure, with a nim- 
bus, and robed inatunic and a mantle. M. Héron de 
Villefosse and M. Stevenson are of the opinion that this 
figure represents the Christ. The entire right side of 
the fresco has disappeared, but must have originally 
corresponded with the left side, which shows us a 
richly robed figure, holding a crown and standing near 
the Christ, doubtless representing a saint, There are 
alsotwo kneeling figures, very much smaller in size, 
one of which is winged. Nothing indicates that this 
subterraneanschapel was used for sepulchral purposes. 
It may have been erected over a spot which was ven- 
erated on account of some pious associations attached 
to it. 

Not far from Carthage, near the hill of St. Louis, 
were discovered, some time since, a baptistery with an 
octagonal dome, and a hall with a mosaic pavement 
on which was represented a series of crosses formed of 
four fishes. Lately a new mosaic has been discovered, 
which appears to have belonged to a large circular edi- 
fice. It is composed of a number of medallions, each 
containing either a bird or a two-handled chalice. In 
some cases we see a chalice without handles and col- 
ored red inside, possibly to represent the blood of 
Christ; it is placed on a small hillock from each side of 
which flow the four symbollic springs, while a roe and 
a stag drink of the waters. Pére Delattre believes that 
this mosaic may have belonged to an edifice erected 
over the spot where St. Cyprian suffered martyrdom. 

An inscription recently found in the neighborhood of 
Guelma mentions relics of the Apostle Peter and of the 
martyr-saints Felix and Vincentius. M. Héronde Ville- 
fosse is of the opinion that these last were two martyrs 
who were put to death in 304. The inscription, which 
was doubtless placed in front of an altar, appears to 
date from the sixth century. 

At Sicca-Veneria (Kef), has recently been brought 
to light a basilica, which apparently belongs to the 
early part of the fifth century, and is dedicated to St. 

Peter, , 
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The Sunday - School. 
Lesson for December 10th. 


JOHN’S MESSAGE ABOUT SIN AND SALVA- 
TION.—1 JouHN ft: 5-2: 6. 


GoLpEN TEext.—‘‘ If we confess our sins, he is faith- 
ful and just to forgive us our sins.”—1 JOHNTI; 9. 

NoTes.—*‘ This, then, is the message.’ —An impressive 
introduction. We expect a fundamental truth. The 
message is to all. The sum and substance of itis God 
islight. Thelight. There is no other. It is the sym- 
bol of all that is perfect, pure and beautiful. A figura- 
tive expression. ‘*In him is no darkness.—’’ The 
former was the positive, this the negative statement. 
These words darkness and light in the first chapter of 
John’s Gospel referto moral and spiritual qualities. 
‘* Fellowship with him.’’—With the Father, which 
would be the centér of Christian life. ‘* Walk in 
darkness.’’—This walking embraces all our actions in the 
sphere antagonistic to the light; entirely apart from 
God. ‘* We lie.’’—To ourselves, to others, to him. 
A flat contradiction of life and principle. ‘* Do not 
the truth.”’—This refers to the whole life of the man. 
John conceives the truth to be acted out, to be done. 
‘* Cleanseth us.’’—This refers to the sins that are 
committed by the Christian in the process of sanctifica- 
tion. ‘* We decetve ourselves.""—lf we say we are 
absolutely sinless, we lie to ourselves. This is the 
worst state of all. It is the case of a regenerate man 
playing the hypocrite with himself through pride. 
‘If we confess.’""—Confess particular sins. Confess to 
God. Also acknowledge our offenses to men. 
‘* We make him a liar.’’—If we deny sin, we deny the 
efficacy of Christ’s salvation. We deny also what God 
has declared unto us. We accuse of falsehood the 
Word of God and God of the Word. ** Little chil- 
dren.”’—A tender term of affection John was said to use 
frequently in his old age.———‘‘ These things.’’—Re- 
fers to the whole epistle. ‘* Tf.’—Implies one can 
and does sin, tho there is an effort made not to sin. 
——‘‘ Advocate.’’—The original Greek word has been 
translated ‘‘comforter.’”’ Here the ideais of a ‘‘help- 
er,’’ an ‘‘intercessor,’”’ a ‘‘ pleader with the Father.” 
———‘‘ Propitiation.’’—Through his (Jesus Christ’s) 
blood. ‘* But also for the whole world,.’’—Thank 
God, this is plain enough. The atonement is for ai. 
No limitation is admissible. It is a democratic salva- 
tion. God draws nolines. It is free to all. ‘* Keep 
his commandments.’’—God’s. To keep is to watch, to 
guard most preciously. This is the infallible test of 
walking in the light.———‘‘ Keepeth his word.’’—The 
same idea with the thought of obedience from the 
heart. 

Instruction.—This epistle was writtea after the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, about the year go. Ancient 
tradition names Ephesus as the place where it was com- 
posed. It was written for a number of churches. 
Fellowship is its theme; but fellowship that comes 
from being together in the light and love of God as re- 
vealed in Jesus Christ. 

Inevery sense God is our light. A coachman wait- 
ing on the box for his master, one day, took out his 
Bible to read. As the sun went down he held his book 
up higher and higher, so that the last rays could fall 
upon the open page. When too dark to see he put his 
Bible in his pocket, and bent his head as if in despair. 
Turn everything toward God's light. It illumines all. 
It gladdens all. It consoles all. it warmsall. With- 
outit is darkness, a sense of emptiness and despair. 
Study the Bible in his light, and not in the. light of the 
world. The true light will help you in the understand- 
ing of God’s Word. It will strengthen your faith. 
Beware of the false light of science or civilization that 
denies salvation. It takes away all. It gives nothing 
in return. It leaves you darker than before. 

Light plants we only grow in the light. The brighter 
the light, the more rapid the growth. No onecan grow 
in the darkness, except to grow more and more stunted. 
The world’s light may be very useful, may bring honor, 
wealth or fame; but it produces no eternal fruit. God’s 
light alone can do that. Let us then abide and grow in 
his ilght. Sin and ignorance will become more revealed 
to us.» We will detect them in ourselves first, and loathe 
them and crush them out. Then our characters will 









































bud and blossom into the likeness of Christ. Our fruit 
will be known unto all men. 
True fellowship is only among the pure. Here alone 


is true concord. Evil is always a source of separation 
anddiscord. The test of real Christianity is to fellow- 
ship with each other. You are not walking inthe light 
if you quarrel with or hate your neighbor, or any one 
at all, even if you do ownthe most expensive pew in 
the church. That only aggravates your fault. The 
Christ-man is the peace-man, and courts God’s light and 
Christian fellowship alike. 

To know one is to live in the same sphere with one. 
To know the pauper, live in the hovel. To know the 
prince, live in the palace. To understand God, we 
must live ina continual state of holiness and purity; 
that is, in the light. 
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Education. 


THE annual reports of the Cabinet officers and of 
several bureau chiefs treat of many educational mat- 
ters. Postmaster-General Gary devotes a section of 
his report to the discussion of postal saving banks 
which he favors as a means of cultivating thrift and 
good citizenship. He says: 





** The citizen who feels that he has a personal interest 
in the affairs of Government, beyond the payment of his 
share of taxes and the discharge of those other duties com- 
mon to all, is of more value to the community and the na- 
tion than one whose conception of citizenship means merely 
the performance of those duties.”’ 

In Europe the knowledge of how to save money ‘“* has 
been brought home to millions by the postal saving 
depositories.”’ 

‘‘ The lesson which was taught to the children has be- 
come the practice of their mature years, and saving is easy. 
It has made capitalists of the workingmen, of their wives, 
and their children. More than a third of the postal savings 
accounts im European offices are held by minors, and more 
than two-thirds are held by those who toil with their hands 
and who follow the most humble callings. 


It is essentially 
the bank of this class.’’ 


The statistics given show that in 1895, France after 
paying 3 per cent. interest made a profit of $170,000 in 
handling 2,500,000 accounts aggregating $143,000,000. 
Great Britain earned $83,000 after paying 2% per cent. 
interest on $450,000,000 covered by 6,500,000 accounts. 
The average commission paid to postmasters is one 
cent a deposit. 


....The new block for the Syracuse University Law 
School and for purposes of permanent investment 
is now inclosed and rapidly approaching completion. 
It is one of the finest buildings in central New York, 
being 132 feet front by 106 feet deep and eleven stories 
high. It is of most imposing architectural design. 
The block occupies land given to the University a num- 
ber of years ago by Eliphalet Remington, Esq. When 
completed it is estimated by good judges that the prop- 
erty will be worth one million dollars. A new Hall of 
Physics, to cost not less than $50,000, will be erected on 
the campus the coming year. This department has a 
fine equipment of apparatus, and with the new building 
will be furnished and manned to do as good work as 
any college inthe country. This is the third building 
projected in three years, a first-class Medical building 
having been erected a yearago. Inthe Freshmanclass 
of the Liberal Arts College are 86 Methodists, 25 Pres- 
byterians, 11 Congregationalists, 9 Episcopalians, 5 
Catholics, 4 Baptists, 2 Jews, and one each of the Lu- 
therans, Disciples, Universalists and Evangelical Asso- 
ciation. 


...+Probably more students attend the University of 
Berlin than any other similar establishment in the 
world. At the present time the names of 5,921 students 
are inscribed on the rolls as attending the various lec- 
tures. Of these 448 belong to the theological faculty, 
2,000 are medical students, 1,291 are studying law, and 
the philosophical faculty owns 2,182. The theological 
faculty seems to show a steady decline; again this term 
the number of students attending lectures is less than at 
any time during the past five years. All other faculties 
are flourishing. Sixty years ago the Berlin University 
numbered only 600 students. Twenty-five years ago 
only 1,900. There are over five hundred foreign stu- 
dents entered, of whom nearly 100 are from the United 
States. 


....Secretary Bliss devotes a chapter of his annua 
report to Oklahoma, which shows that Territory to be 
in a very promising condition, a result due, in part, at 
least, toeducation. The Territory is divided into 1,909 
school districts with a school population of 90,000. 
School facilities areafforded by Government schools, pri- 
vate academies and sectarian colleges; several business 
colleges are also reported. The enrollment in public 
schools is about 65,000, or 21 per cent. of the entire 
population. In spite of the general financial depression 
the assessed valuation of the Territory increased from 
$19,937,940 in 1894, to $32,034,752 in 1897. The bonded 
debt of the Territory is but $48,000, which was assumed 
for the purpose of erecting the college buildings. 


...eThe University of Denver is enjoying its most 
prosperous year, the enrolment being nearly a half 
greater than for the corresponding period a year ago. 
The total enrolment in the various departments this 
year will reach not less than 650 to 700 students. The 
total number of graduates will be not less than 70. A 
dozen different ministers of various denominations have 
been invited to conduct the chapel exercises, each for a 
week at atime, and to have a room in the building 
where students may have free access to them. Repre- 
sentatives of the Methodist Episcopal, Presbyterian, 
Congregational, Baptist, Lutheran and Christian 
Churches have all accepted appointments under this 
plan. 


.++eLhe regents have just published as Bulletin 
38 acompilation of all the laws, ordinances and by- 
laws pertaining to higher education in New York. It 
includes not only the University law but also the edu- 
cational articles from the Constitution and the various 
statutes governing professional education and licenses 
to practice, and other allied matters. Its practical util- 


ity is greatly increased by many annotations and cross 
references, and by a very full index, 
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Literature. 
Mrs. Barrett Browning’s Letters.” 


THE literary public are not often favored with the 
publication in the same quarter of the same year of 
two such works as the Memoir of Tennyson and the 
Letters of Mrs. Browning, and for the reason that 
poets of such rank are few. Since Milton we have 
none to place beside Tennyson; and as for .s. 
Browning but one or two women born on British soil 
can be compared with her; and her sex has nowhere 
supplied her more mates in song than those sincé the 
Lesbian of the burning verse. 

We do not agree with the editor of these Lefzers 
that they make no new disclosure of the writer's 
genius. We think they do; not of course as her 
poems do, but in a way open to a letter-writer, and 
which has a distinct charm of its own. 

There were circumstances in Mrs, Browning's life 
which shut on her the ordinary avenues of self-ex- 
pression and threw her back on letter-writing as her 
only best resource, Toa pitiful extent all through her 
life and from its early years, she was cut off from 
personal intercourse with her friends. Physical ina- 
bilities hedged her in forthe most part, and what 
little release they may have left her was effectually 
neutralized by the crabbed disposition and selfish 
jealousy of her father. Letter-writing remained as 
the one means of communication with her friends, 
into which she threw herself with a naturalness and 
unreserve which has 1nade her letters a remarkable 
series of confidential communications and self-reve- 
lations. To such a degree is this true that we need 
not wonder that they have been regarded as too sa- 
cred to be profaned in print nor that this feeling has 
delayed their publication so long. 

The collection was net intended, as we understand 
the editor, to be complete, but a selection from a 
much larger mass of letters, written during all peri- 
ods of Mrs. Browning’s life and collected after her 
death by Mr. Browning, who wished to prevent, or 
at least delay their publication. . From the poet these 
letters passed to his son, so well and carefully pre- 
served as to suggest that even Mr. Browning was will- 
ing that they should be published after his own death. 

As to the range of the correspondence, it lies, as a 
whole, very remarkabiy within tke limits of Mrs. 
Browning’s intimate friends. She was, ne doubt, 
one of the women of whom it may be said that any 
one admitted at all into her confidence was almost at 
once drawn on by the charm of her personality into 
intimate relations. Still the correspondence, as a 
whole, is neither miscellaneous nor general. Choice 
spirits enter occasionally from the outer world; but 
they are the choice spirits of the age, like Thackeray, 
Ruskin, Tennyson, Miss Mulock, Carlyle, and once 
at least, the poet Wordsworth. For the rest the cor- 
respondence lies mostly in a circle of intimate friends, 
such as Mr. H. S. Boyd, Mrs. Martin, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Jameson, Mr. John Kenyon, Mr. Chorley, Miss 
Blagden, Miss Haworth and Miss ‘Thompson. The 
value of the correspondence, as a revelation of the 
writer’s characters and interests, and to some extent 
certainly of her literary genius, is very much affected 
by this limitation to an intimate and confidential cir- 
cle. Whatever was uppermost in Mrs, Browning’s 
mind was sure to be uppermost in such a correspond- 
ence; and, as the author justly remarks, ‘her per- 
sonal convictions and her moral character entered 
more fully than is often the case into the composi- 
tion of her poetry. Her best poetry is that which is 
most full of her personal emotions ’’; and these are 
the elements which find fresh expression in such fa- 
miliar correspondence. 

The letters are arranged in chronological order 
and, aided with -the connecting links of narrative 
supplied by the editor, form a continuous record 
from the beginning to the end, for which the author 
claims the modest name of a chronicle, but which 
seems to us to possess the unity and completeness of 
a biography, and a biography which never wanders 
far from the one central figure, and whose subject is 
left to paint her own portrait, or rather we should 

Say the portrait is slowly formed by gathering to- 
getherand reconstructing the elements contributed 
to it unconsciously by the subject herself. 

As a biography some details are supplied in it 
which correct even so stanch an authority as Leslie 
Stephen’s ‘‘ Dictionary of National Biography.*’ To 
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begin with, the place and date of the poet's birth are 
settled by the testimony of the parish register of 
Kelloe Church, Durham, from which it appears that 
she was born March 6th, 1806, at Coxhoe Hall, the 
residence of Mr. Barrett’s only brother, Samuel, 
about five miles south of the city of Durham. She 
was therefore a little more than six years older than 
her husband, who was not born until May 7th, 1812. 

She was a precocious child, and only thirteen 
years old when the selfish pride of her father forced 
her into print;and about seven years later her ‘‘ Essay 
on Mind, and Other Poems”’ was published. In her 
fifteenth year her pony fell with the saddle upon her, 
injuring her spine and laying the foundation of the 
debility from which she never recovered. Her in- 
valid life must, however, be dated later from the 
removal of the family to London with its unwhole- 
some atmosphere and their settlement in Gloucester 
Place. In 1840 when her life wasfor a time utterly 
wrecked by the drowning of her favorite brother Ed- 
ward, a long break occurs in the correspondence. 
Early in 1841 when things were at the worst and her 
best friends, as for example, Miss Mitford, dared only 
to expect a few months of lingering life, she unex- 
pectedly took aturn for the betterand resumed her 
literary occupations and her correspondence, 

The family were now living in Wimpole Street, 
London. It was from this residence that the poems 
of 1844 were published. It was here, too, that she 
seems to have been led by Miss Martineau into that 
interest in mesmerism, which, with its supplementary 
development into Swedenborgianism and Spiritualism, 
was destined to play such a serious part in her later 
life. As has often happened before, it was the in- 
valid’s hope of health and the prospect offered by a 
new suggestion, and that a suggestion coming with 
all the authority which Miss Martineau could give it, 
which appears to have broken down the natural in- 
credulity of Miss Barrett’s mind, and opened the way 
for her extraordinary interest in Spiritualism. The 
history of this phase of her life may be traced fully 
in these Letters; but, as we shall returntoit later, we 
drop the subject for the moment. 

In this period previous to her marriage the letters 
show the independent development of her poetic gen- 
ius on a line of its own. The letters abound in liter- 
ary remarks and criticism, and in allusions to her own 
mingled experiences as a young author, to her first 
taste of fame and the censures which came with it. 
Mrs. Jameson had not at this time written the works 
on sacred art on which her fame now principally de- 
pends; but she appears during 1844 among Miss Bar- 
rett’s correspondents with a cheering recognition of 
her genius. It was at this time and previous to her 
acquaintance with Browning that ‘‘ The Cry of the 
Children’’ so deeply stirred the hearts of people in 
England, and that she had been surprised and pleased 
by Carlyleand Miss Martineau selecting «‘ Lady Ger- 
aldine’s Courtship” as their favorite examples of her 
Muse. This was the poem which was written through 
with such a hot and swift pen that the last nineteen 
pages dropped from it in one day.. The Atheneum, 
which she identifies in these letters with Mr. Dilke, 
was slow and cold; but Blackwood and the Spectator 
appear to have given her their approval, while from 
America there came to her, as was also Mr. Brown- 
ing’s experience, many words of encouragement, and 
good reports as to the sale of her poems. 

Browning, tho six years his wife’s junior, was like 
her a precocious genius, and was introduced to the 


‘ lady who was afterward so closely associated with 


him, by his verse. In fact, these two kindred spirits 
approached each other on the line of their genius. 
Miss Barrett’s knowledge of Browning apparently 
dates back to ‘‘ Patacelsus’’ and not to ‘‘ Pauline,’’ 
as has been said. This poem had been withdrawn 
by the author. As for Browning, his attention was 
caught by Miss Barrett’s «‘ Poems’’ of 1844 and, as 
Mr. Kenyon intimates, he may have found in the al- 
lusion to him in ‘Lady Geraldine’s Courtship” an 
excuse for addressing her. At all events, on page 236 
of the first of these volumes is a letter in which she 
goes into ‘‘ecstasies” over another letter (‘‘evi- 
dently the first”) from ‘‘ Browning the poet, Brown- 
ing the author of ‘ Paracelsus’ and king of the mys- 
tics.” 

Once begun, the correspondence flourished, and led 
to a friendship which ripened into love. The story 
has been told in part by Mrs. Orr, in her ‘‘ Life of 
Robert Browning.” Better yet is the record in which 
Mrs. Browning has enshrined her experiences in the 
‘‘Portuguese Sonnets’’ and in a few other poems 
which may be read in her ‘‘ Poems,’’ such as ‘Life 
and Love,” ‘‘Proof and Disproof” and ‘ Inclusions,” 
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Between the letters and the links supplied by Mr. 
Kenyon the story of the secret marriage in Maryle- 
bone Church, not in St. Pancras as Mrs. Orr says, 
and of the subsequent breach with her father, may 
all be read in these volumes. The breach was the 
painful incident in a married life which was one of 
the most ideal in the history ofliterature. Both 
Browning and his bride appear well inthe whole sad 
history, There is nothing but irrational caprice to 
explain the father’s action. It is in vain that we 
search the correspondence for one drop of venom, 
hereditary or otherwise derived, in the daughter. 
The father stands alone in his churlish egotism. She 
suffered much under it, and most of all when she 
crept toward her father with her child in her arms to 
ask his blessing only to be cruelly repulsed. 

As for Browning, he had chosen his bride for bet- 
ter or for worse, and with no illusion as to her phys- 
ical disabilities. What he was at the first he was at the 
end, only more and better. It is impossible to read 
these letters through without feeling that they put an 
end forever to the gossip which has made such cruel 
use of Mrs. Browning’s Spiritualism and of its effect 
upon her married life. Browning was not the man 
to be impressed by such occult goings-on. He rated 
them at their value; but he was not thrown off his 
base of love and duty by the fact that his wife saw 
more in them than he did. He seems to have done 
his best to humor her in her bent. The letters are 
full on these points. Nothing is concealed or soft- 
ened, from Mrs. Browning’s indignation against Mi- 
chael Faraday to her childish glee at receiving from 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe assurance that she had 
three several, distinct and indubitable messages from 
the spirit world as to her drowned son. 

This was not the only subject on which the wife 
and husband differed without cooling their love or 
in any way affecting their relation to each other. 
Mrs. Browning was a warm partisan, and, like most 
of that class, was liable to defeat herself, being 
blinded as to the main issue by the brilliancy of her 
own illusions. The striking example of this is the 
eager advocacy of Napoleon III, which runs through 
the letters of the Italian period, and in which she 
went so far as to find an excuse for the coup d'etét, 
and all that went with it, as having a final justifica- 
tion in the plebiscite of December 20th. How far Mr. 
Browning was from this view any one may decide 
for himself by turning td his ‘‘ Prince Hohenstiel- 
Schwangau.” His wife had a woman’s heart for the 
hero and for hero-worship. It was this which drew 
her strongly to George Sand. She remarks of her- 
self in a letter to Mr. Chorley (Vol. I, p. 233): 

‘*IT am more of a latitudinarian in literature than it 
is generally thought expedient for women to be, and I 
have that admiration for genius which dear Mr. Kenyon 
calls ‘my immoral sympathy with power.’ If Madame 
Dudevant is not the first female genius of any country 
or age, I really do not know whois. And then she has 
certain noblenesses—granting all the evil and ‘ perilous 
stuff’—noblenesses and royalties which make me 
loyal.’”’ 

It is well known, for example, that Thackeray de- 
clined to print ‘‘ Lord Walter’s Wife” in Corn’zil, 
feeling it to be not strictly vérgznzbus puerzsque, tho 
the moral was unimpeachable. His letter, which 
appears in Vol. II (page 444), is a model of friend- 
ly wit and dignity, and is only matched by her reply, 
which, tho playful and gracious, does not fail to 
touch on the serious point in her own defense. 

Of her devotion to ‘‘ United Italy,’’ her love for 
Italy and Italians, we need not speak. Her poems 
have spoken for her, and the letters are full of it. 

She was one of the Englishwomen who, during our 
War, felt her way to the heart of the matter and saw 
what humanity and civilization had at stake in the 
preservation of the Union and the vindication of Fed- 
eral authority. While the abolitionism of our dis- 
tinguished countryman, Mr. W. W. Story, at Rome, 
was of the type which made him indifferent whether | 
it should finally turn out union or disunion, she held 
with the great heart of the loyal States that demo- 
cratic government would receive an irreparable injury 
in the failure to assert itself, and that both the citizen 
and the slave would suffer. Theletters abound inin- 
dications ot her interest in Americans, of whom she met 
many of the best, among them the Storys at Rome; 
Hawthorne and Charles Sumner, whom she knew 
when heroically undergoing his martyr fires at Paris, 
and as to whom she makes the mistake of assuming 
that his not taking chloroform to relieve the agonies 
of the moxa was merely a matter of choice and mis- 
taken heroism on his part, and not the cruel necessity 
under which Dr, Brown-Sequard was acting in treat- 
ing him. Mr. and Mrs, George P, Marsh were also 
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in hercircle, and perhaps more intimate than any was 
Mrs. Stowe, for whose ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ she 
had an unbounded admiration. The great anima- 
ting, inspiring and supporting figure that stands be- 
hind all the letters and the life in Italy and elsewhere 
isthatof her husband. The relations of confidence, 
affection and freedom between them are a beautiful 
sunshine which warms and _ glorifies the whole cor- 
respondence, to the last moment when she lay dying 
in his arms whispering words of love in his ear. 

The religious spirit which animates the entire cor- 
respondence is one of its most striking features. 
On the intellectual and theological side Mrs. Brown- 
ing’s position underwent changes. In her latter days 
she became profoundly interested in Swedenborg; and 
Spiritualism which was with her always a good deal 
of a speculation as to the ultimate verities of being 
and the relation between this world and the next. 
It always had for her a side which turned toward 
Swedenborg forillustration. But the basis of religious 
faith and practice remained unchanged, and breathes 
the same hope and love in the later letters as in the 
first. Her view of death, for example, as the contin- 
uation of life in new conditions, and of the contrast 
between death as a new experience of life, and old 
age as a suppression of life, repulsive in itself, is char- 
acteristic of her eager mind and of the religious phi- 
losophy she embraced. 

As a whole, these two volumes are worthy of the 
subject, and make an impression of Mrs. Browning 
which is worthy of her supreme position among the 
poets of her sex. She takes easily the leadership in 
her letters, and conducts her readers through a bril- 
liant company of which she is always the uncon- 
sciouscenter. It is a circle in which not one word or 
whisper of gossip, scandal or malevolence is heard. 
Large themes are treated in large ways, and lighter 
themes with endless grace and graciousness, but never 
heavily; for Mrs. Browning’s genius was never op- 
pressive. The lightness and grace of the woman is 
the inspiration of her correspondence. 


Selected Christmas Books for Young 
Readers. . 


BY TUDOR JENKS. 


THERE is a sort of unrecognized tradition that 
fairy stories are appropriate for the Christmas sea- 
son; but it is a belief that apparently finds little en- 
couragement at the hands of either authors or pub- 
lishers—or else fairy stories are not so easy to write 
as is supposed by those young literary aspirants who 
select this species of literature as the field in which 
to make their earliest endeavors. For this year 
Andrew Lang has prepared A PINK Fairy Book. 
(Longmans. ) ‘Its variegated predecessors have made 
a path for this newcomer, and it will doubtless find 
a cosy shelf where it may be put snugly beside the 
blue, red and green ancestors of its house. THE 
City oF Stories (Estes & Lauriat), by Frank Bicknell, 
is another collection of fanciful tales distinguished 
by much greater ingenuity than is found in the com- 
mon run of such productions. The illustrations are 
mainly from the. pen of Mr. Birch, and the book needs 
no fumher introduction than a hearty commendation 
and the statement that it can readily be understood by 
any reader of the fairy-story age. For slightly younger 
readers there is PRINCE UNO, the author of which 
gives his name only as ‘‘ Uncle Frank.’’ It is pub- 
lished by Doubleday & McClure, with excellent illus- 
trations by W. D. Stevens. It must not be taken as 
an adverse criticism of the book when it is predicted 
that the author will write better stories if he writes 
another series of them. There seems to be a certain 
timidity in the style that will disappear when suc- 
cess has given more confidence. Certainly the sit- 
ations underlying the stories, if not new, are in- 
geniously carried out, and there is enough variety 
of incident and liveliness of treatment to sustain the 
attention of young auditors. Two books come from 
Longmans, Green & Co., entitled HERE THEY ARE! 
and THE FLAME FLOWER. Both are written and il- 
lustrated in an easy and dashing manner by J. F. Sul- 
livan. One may heartily commend the lively fancy 
and the easy style of the author and artist without 
compunction ; but on the score of good taste one 
might desire the pruning-knife of a critical editor. 
Doubtless children will pick from the multifarious 
fare only such things as are good for them; but we 
should not advise that these books be selected as 
Christmas gifts without a previous examination. Miss 
Harraden, the author of ‘‘Ships That Pass in the 
Night,’’ has written also a collection of fairy stories, 


entitled LITTLE FOLK Lyrics. 
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which are now republished by E. P. Dutton & Co. 
They are amusing little stories, without a hint of the 
gruesome qualities exhibited in the work of the same 
author in her more celebrated book, and the pretty 
binding will brighten the eyes of any little girl to 
whom the collection may be given. FAIRY TALES 
FROM THE FAR NorTH (Armstrong), translated from 
the Norwegian, may also be examined to advantage 
before it is ordered; for, strong and clever as are the 
stories, the pictures illustrating them are sométimes 
such as might not be just the thing for bedtime if an 
imaginative child should take them too seriously. Still 
the handsome, substantial volume contains so much 
that is of high quality, both in text and in illustrations, 
that it should not be overlooked by any lover of good 
fairy stories. Those who have it in mind to keep up 
the number of followers for whom Hans Andersen’s 
work was done, will be glad tolearn that there are two 
new editions of the famous old tales published this 
year. One, a complete set, comes from F. Warne, 
the translation being by Mrs. Paull. The other, 
containing a few selections merely, and therefore 
better adapted to younger readers, is issued by Crowell. 
Four of the good old fairy stories, such as CINDER- 
ELLA and Puss-1N-Boots, with the original Cruik- 
shank illustrations, and printed in good, clear type 
on a large page, are brought out in attractive form by 
Putnam, and to many this will be the choice among 
books of its class. 

Not strictly a fairy book, Mr. William Frost’s 
KNIGHTS OF THE ROUND TABLE, published by the 
Scribners, yet appeals to much the same romantic 
sentiment. It is a very skilful retelling of the Round 
Table stories, and proved to be of absorbing interest 
to the little girls to whom parts of it were read aloud. 
It is adequately illustrated, and deserves a permanent 
sale. 

Christmas-time calls for song, as well as for fairies, 
and the class of books in verse, tho it is small in 
number, yet contains excellent material. In the first 
rank belongs ONCE UPON A TIME (Lothrop & Co.), a 
delightful choir of verses by Mary E. Wilkins. 
Cheerful, catchy poems, characterized by a delicacy 
of touch inherent in the author’s finger-tips, makeupa 
book to delight the blue and brown eyes ot tiny maid- 
ens. The reviewer thinks he prefers the ‘‘ Castle in 
Spain,” but excellent as is that poem it does not lack 
rivals for first place. Even the multitude of Christ- 
mas books should leave plenty of room for Miss Wil- 
kins—at the top. The illustrations by Miss Barry also 
deserve praise, tho they are too much reduced in 
many cases. 

It isa pleasure to heartily commend that dainty 
book of verse by Hamish Hendry, RED APPLE AND 
SILVER BELLS (Putnam), with its exquisite decorative 
illustrations from that artist of versatile taient, Miss 
Alice B. Woodward. The very heartiest letter of 
recommendation may safely accompany the excellent 
poetical and artistic work contained within its covers; 
and the excellence is such as children may appre- 
ciate, even if they do not comprehend the high order 
of talent that goes to its producticn. It may safely 
be bought as boys swap jack-knives, ‘‘ sight unseen.”’ 
A compilation of not quite so high a class, but yet 
excellent in its way, is ROUND THE YEAR IN MYTH 
AND SONG; and we take the liberty of omitting from 
its title the apostrophe which precedes ‘‘round.’’ It 
is prepared by Florence Holbrook for the American 
Book Company, and is meant for use as a reading- 
book, for which purpose the poetical selections are 
seasonable with the progress of the school year. A 
collection of Frank Dempster Sherman's verse, with 
beautiful illustrations by the Cowles sisters, whose 
work in the magazines has recently brought them 
into deserved prominence among illustrators, is 
The verses are a 
number of versified conceits, and will not, perhaps, 
bear searching criticism. They serve the purpose, 
however, of rhythmic, pleasant notions, daintily 
phrased, and will 
young readers. Certainly Mr. Sherman’s work is 
widely popular, and this volume does not fall below 
his usual level. With the books of verse may, for 
convenience, be mentioned SINGING VERSES FOR 
CHILDREN, published by the Macmillans, and Scrib- 
ners’ Stevenson song-book, the latter being THE 
CHILD’s GARDEN OF VERSES, adequately set to music. 
Both are worthy of any music-rack of a high order. of 
excellence. 

Those who are seeking tor something which young 
girls, say in their earlier teens, may find entertaining, 
will perhaps be glad to be reminded that Houghton, 


Mifflin & Co. have issued Harriet B.. Stowe’s juvenile. 


stories, under the title STORIES AND SKETCHES FOR 


be found pleasant by most: 
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THE YOUNG. Many a mother who remembers with 
what delight she followed the career of Pussy Willow 
and her little city friend in the pages of Our Young 
Folks years ago, will take pleasure in renewing ac- 
quaintance with the New England heroine in these 
pages. The press-work and binding are of fine qual- 
ity, and the substance of the book has passed, long 
ago, its jury of reviewers. Mrs. Molesworth is an- 
other of the writers who has created an audience for 
herself and needs wait for no presentation to them. 
Her newest book, Miss MOUSE AND HER Boys, with 
illustrations by Leslie Brooke, is a pleasant story of 
old-time little folks, with a happy ending. It has 
something of the qualities Miss Edgeworth has made 
classic. Laura E. Richards, too, counts her readers 
by the thousand, and this vast throng are attracted 
by truly sterling qualities. Her new story, THE 
THREE MARGARETS (Estes & Lauriat), is a pleasant 
study of home life, turning upon the comparison of 
the characters of young girls. Mrs. Richards’s work 
has always life and wholesome humor. For the same 
class of readers, it is to be remembered that ‘‘ Ruth 
Ogden’’ has added another volume to her popular 
series. The new one is called LITTLE HOMESPUN, 
and the action of the story takes place in the coun- 
try, near the National Capital. The illustrations are 
especially interesting, because they are the work of a 
younger sister of Miss Humphrey, and are remarkably 
fine, giving promise of even better work in the near 
future. THE ODD ONE (Revell), by Mary A. Lath- 
bury, is notable for its decorative marginal illustra- 
tions. The little heroine is more concerned about 
her soul than will be quite approved of by those who 
prefer that little children should not be introspective 
too early; but to others this quality will give the 
story an added value. Annie H®wells Fréchette pub- 
lishes, through the Baptist Publication Society, a 
few short stories, under the title, ON GRANDFATHER’S 
Farm. They deal with such incidents as come within 
the experiences of two tiny youngsters on a New Eng- 
land farm. They are suitable for the reading of the 
tiniest, and yet are of such literary quality as will 
make them pleasant even to children in their teens. 

Perhaps few children in fiction have been more 
popular than Margaret Sidney’s Five LITTLE PEp- 
PERS. Phronsie Pepper comes, after a long interval, 
as anew member of the series, which is announced 
as positively the last. Having read none of them, 
the reviewer does not feel encouraged to enter into 
elaborate discussion of the bearings of this new chap- 
ter in the chronicles of the family. Besides, it would 
be an impertinence. He does, however, gladly ac- 
knowledge the charm of the illustrations by Jessie 
McDermott, who has few rivals as a draftsman of 
young American girls. Her drawing of ‘‘ Clover 
Carr,’’ in the Katydid Series, was a dainty bit of 
young girlhood that has outlived the work of a hun- 
dred other pencils in the minds of many admirers. 
Four more good books for good little girls will fit- 
tingly complete this part of the list. Evelyn Ray- 
mond has written, for this year, THE LITTLE RED 
SCHOOLHOUSE (Roberts Brothers), a bright, stirring 
little story about a number of country scholars, and 
especially one genuine boy who will be a favorite 
with either boy or girl readers. Elizabeth W. Tim- 
low describes, in the ‘‘ Cricket Series,” a set of child- 
ish adventures excellently adapted to little girls’ 
reading. The third of the set is EUNICE AND CRICK- 
ET (Estes & Lauriat), and the reviewer’s ‘‘ assistant 
reader,’’ a little girl who has read all three, reports 
that it is the best of the series. The illustrations by 
Harriet Richards are always commendable, and im- 
prove each year. NINA BARROW, by Frances Courte- 
nay Baylor (Century Co.), is full of fun—and if the 
fun is due a little to caricature, what admirer of 
Dickens would complain? The book was a popular 
serial in St. Nzcholas. That time-worn phrase, ‘last 
but not least,” applies excellently to introduce Ger- 
trude Smith’s TEN LITTLE CoMEDIEs (Little, Brown 
& Co,). Miss Smith has two styles of narration. One 
is good; the other is used forthe ‘Arabella and 
Araminta’’ stories. The little comedies are told in 
the first style, which may disappoint the many ad- 
mirers of the other. 

Some people like to present to their small friends 
books of a sternly practical nature. This can be 
done without causing grief inthe hearts of the re- 
cipients, provided choice is made of such books as 
FIGHTING A FIRE(The Century Co.), by C. T. Hill; 
for, while the practical side is fully subserved—since 
the volume might well be called a reference book of 
modern methods for extinguishing fires in large 
cities—the brightness of the author’s style, and his 
vivid methods of presenting facts, make the reading 
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of his sketches a pure delight to boys who, in the old 
days, would have loved ‘‘to run with the machine." 
The author is an artist and amateur fire-laddy, and 
has used both pen and camera to catch the character- 
istic features of the New York City fireman's exci- 
ting life. A story that deals in a more general way 
with the iife-saving service is THE BEACH PATROL 
(Wilde & Co.), by William Drysdale. It is the third 
of a series named ‘‘ Brain and Brawn,’’ and by the 
artifice of enrolling its imaginary hero as a member 
of the life-saving crew, acquaints young readers with 
all the exciting incidents that belong to the perilous 
life led by our coast guards, The writing is far above 
the average of that found in boys’ books of the same 
class. There are good descriptions of the wrecking 
of a schooner, the stranding of an ocean steamer, 
and the routine of life in a coast station. For the 
boy who is neither to go to sea nor to join a fire com- 
pany, Mr. Bicknell, whose book, ‘‘A City of Stories,’’ 
has already been mentioned, has framed in THE AP- 
PRENTICE Boy, a set of incidents dealing with the life 
of a young man ina business house, and has succeeded 
in making a rather interesting story out of very un- 
promising material. (Estes & Lauriat.) 

The most favored of young readers, and therefore 
the one for whom it is easiest to select reading, is the 
boy fond of adventure stories, historical or otherwise. 
To begin with, he has each year the three Henty 
books (Scribners) which, tho never far-out of sight 
from the historical landmarks by which they guide 
their courses, yet run no risk of coming to grief upon 
the rocky shores of fact. It is remarkable that Mr. 
Henty seems to choose for each triad subjects little 
related to one another. This year he deals with Wat 
Tyler’s Rebellion in THE MARCH ON LONDON; THE 
BATTLEFIELDS OF FRERERICK THE GREAT and MOORE 
AT CORUNNA, about whom few know anything except 
the burial poem. The Cuban War is treated by Fred 
A. Ober, who writes an excitiug story of adventure, 
dealing with service UNDER THE CUBAN FLAG (Scrib- 
ners). From the Harpers comes Kirk Munroe’s 
PAINTED DESERT, a romance turning upon the ad- 
ventures of a young white boy and his Indian friend, 
and their success in defeating an attempt to ‘salt’ 
a mine. THE Last THREE SOLDIERS (The Century 
Co.), by William T. Shelton, isa successful attempt 
at a novel story of the Civil War. Upona lonely 
mountain top in the South, three signalmen, deceived 
into the belief that the Confederacy has succeeded, 
resolve to live cut off from mankind, under the flag 
they alone reverence. They find the buried treasure 
of an old abolitionist, and since their only acquaint- 
ance with the world below is derived from what they 
can see through a telescope, the reader is presented 
with a number of entertaining puzzles. When they 
finally learn the truth, and come again to civilization, 
they are rewarded for their seven years of loneliness 
by learning of the success of the national cause, and 
by being enriched through the treasure they have 
found upon the mountain, 

THE GENERAL’S DOUBLE (Lippincott), by Captain 
Charles King, is another story of the Civil War; the 
writing is good and the plot interesting. The nov- 
elty of the situations and incidents will be of absorb- 
ing interest to boy readers. CAMP AND TRAIL (Lo- 
throp Company), by Isabel Hornibrook, is an open-air 
story of hunting in the Maine woods, bracing in atmo- 
sphere and incidents, and of excellent quality. Boys 
who love hunting will place this book upon a handy 
shelf. Inthe series, ‘‘ Young Heroes of Our Navy,’’ 
James Barnes tells in effective stylethe LIFE or Com- 
MODORE BAINBRIDGE (Appleton). Evidently the au- 
thor has found his task a labor of love, since he is a 
descendant of the famous Commodore, and has made 
himself an ardent admirer of the American sailor, 
which, after all, is to say little more than that he is 
acquainted with the exploits of the American Navy. 
Joel Chandler Hafris publishes, through Houghton, 
Miffiin & Co., AARON IN THE WILD WooDs, a weird, 
strong, exciting story of the life of Aaron, the Arab, 
who seems to hold toward the brute creation that 
peculiar intimacy which man has lost in the advance 
of civilization. Certainly the recurrence in old folk- 
lore stories of situations where men understand the 
talk of animals points to some closer relationship 
than is now seen except in the case of such survivals 
as may be found, rarely, among naturalists and more 
often among those races which live close to nature. 
Mr. Harris’s work is fine, strong and masterful, and 
takes hold of the imagination with irresistible power. 
The illustrations are by Oliver Herford, whose draw- 
ing is always forcible and effective. © 

Two books that deal with the Panic Wars are of 
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almost equal excellence: KALLISTRATOS, by A. H. 
Giles (Longmans), and LorDs OF THE WORLD, by 
Professor Church (Scribners). The second takes a 
broader view of the relations of Rome and Carthage 
than the first, but in Kad/istratos there is a charac- 
terization of Hannibal that makes him seem a living 
soldier, instead of a text-book dummy with anecdotal 
trinimings. Believers in a classical education will 
find either volume adapted to excite an interest in 
ancient days. John Bennett's story, MASTER SKyY- 
LARK, published by The Century Co., has received 
universal praise on account of the beauty of its style, 
together with its interest asa story. Its dramatic 
qualities are certainly of a high order, and few read- 
ers will see how much skilful work has gone to ma- 
king the story of Shakespeare’s time seem simple, real, 
true and sweetly told. No boyorgirl could well read 
the adventures of ‘‘ Nick” and little ‘‘Cicely,’’ with- 
out a quickened interest in all relating to Shakespeare 
and the days. of Good Queen Bess. It will be sur- 
prising if the book does not make for itself a perma- 
nent place, for its good qualities are those which time 
cannot wither nor custom stale. Another publication 
upon a similar subject is WILL SHAKESPEARE’S LIT- 
TLE LapD (Scribners), by Imogen Clark, the hero of 
which is Hamnet, the dramatist’s son. Both of these 
books are illustrated by Mr. Birch. 

The recent movement for humanizing education 
has resulted in the production of a number of educa- 
tional reading-books. In fact, it is becoming rather 
difficult to draw a hard-and-fast line between the 
books of the school and the books of holiday time. 
It might be puzzling to say in which class THE Ex- 
PLOIIS OF MYLES STANDISH, by Henry Johnson (D. 
Appleton), might best be placed. It contains in- 
formation enough for the school, and entertainment 
enough to make its reading an amusement. An ex- 
cellent innovation is the insertion of a bibliography, 
so that the young reader who is interested in the sub- 
ject may know where to go for fuller information. 
A similar verdict may be passed upon Samuel Adams 
Drake’s ON PLyMoUTH RocK (Lee & Shepard), a 
day-by-day chronicle of the doings of the Pilgrims. 
Benjamin Franklin's career may be either read or 
studied in Hezekiah Butterworth’s TRUE TO His 
HoME, published by the Appletons, while the period 
of discovery in American history is the subject of 
William E. Griffiss ROMANCE oF DISCOVERY (W. A. 
Wilde), 4 most judicious statement of the relative 
parts taken in opening the new continent by the dif- 
ferent explorers from the Old World. Tho enjoyable 
to young readers, this fine, dignified book might well 
be read as an introduction toa more minute study by 
older people of the problem as to the credit belong- 
ing respectively to the old voyagers. THE YOUNG 
AMERICAN, by Professor Judson, of the Chicago Uni- 
versity, is published by Maynard, Merrill & Co. It 
is a political study, meant to give young citizens a 
working acquaintance with the principles and prac- 
tice of his own Government. ‘‘The American Rev- 
olution” forms the subject of Elbridge Brooks's 
CENTURY BOOK OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION, a 
fully illustrated account of the battle-fields and scenes 
of the War for Independence. 

Three little manuals for ten-year-olds meant to 
give to the very youngest guidance in science, deal 
respectively with botany, geography in its widest 
sense, and insect life. THE PLANT BABY AND ITS 
FRIENDS (Silver, Burdett & Co.) brings the myster- 
ies of plant life within the reach of the youngest 
learners; UNCLE ROBERT’s VisiT (Appleton) shows 
what geography really means, and how science may 
be applied even to a statement of facts about a home 
farm; and AMONG THE MEADow PEopLe (E. P. Dut- 
ton), contains stories wherein insects are the dra- 
matis persone. 

The very best recent book about drawing is LIGHT 
AND SHADE, by Anson K. Cross,dealing with charcoal, 
pencil and brush-drawing. The author, in making 
a manual for teachers, has succeeded in adapting her 
text-book so accurately to.the needs of students that 
she almost eliminates the teacher. The text is broad 
and liberal in its tone, and, by means of photographs 
from actual drawings, the very best standards of 
workmanship are put at once before the student, the 
author at the same time pointing out clearly and ex- 
actly the meaning and methods of the best art. Not 
easily classified are Boutet de Monvel’s exquisite illus- 
trated JOAN oF Arc (Century Co.), a delight to soul 
and sense; Charles Dudley Warner's BEING a Boy 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.), a reminiscent study of 
New England boyia224, with a most artistic ac- 
companiment in the unrivaled photographs of 
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Clifton Johnson—a new edition of a book already 
well known; and THE DistRIcT SCHOOL, by Warren 
E. Burton, edited by Clifton Johnson: (Lee & Shep- 
ard), a sympathetic study of the old-fashioned 
school and its text-books, illustrated by facsimiles of 
pages from Webster’s spelling-book and similar an- 
tiquities; tho not strictly for children’s reading there 
will be found in it much that will please modern 
youngsters. 

It is not pretended that the books here selected for 
especial mention are more than very excellent types 
of their respective classes. But most of the Christ- 
mas juvenile publications may be easily understood at 
a glance. It has been thought necessary, therefore, 
to notice only'those which, by their novelty or es- 
pecial excellence, deserve a more careful examination 
than would be possible when handling the books 
themselves in the hurry of holiday shopping. It is 
creditable to American authors to say, as one may say 
with truth, that their books can usually be bought 
without a preliminary reading by older eyes. In 
fact, the imprint of a well-known firm is, nowadays, 
a guaranty of at least fair excellence. The competi- 
tion for survival is so great that trash cannot often 
find respectable houses to confer their imprint 
upon it. 


New York Cirv. 





Recent American Fiction. 
BY RIPLEY HITCHCOCK, 


WITH a pardonable desire to classify contempo- 
rary letters with a definiteness not always afforded by 
contemporary criticism, certain literary periodicals 
have fallen into a habit of displaying lists of ‘the 
best selling books.’’ A recent list lies before me, and 
I observe that of the six books which head the list 
four are by American authors. That one may pin 
his faith implicitly to such a list is a debatable prop- 
osition; but the inference possible from this list may 
be fortified by a little consideration of the year’s 
American fiction as compared with our recent past 
and with the status of the English, or, let us say, the 
British, novel among American readers. Such con- 
sideration gains force and point from the prevalence 
of acuriously querulous attitude toward American 
writers of fiction. That decrepit ideal, ‘‘the great 
American novel,”’ is still insisted upon, and the de- 
fender is charged with chauvinism or is challenged 
to name the American Thackeray or Stevenson. It 
has naturally happened, therefore, that the dust of 
historical criticisms, and pessimistic commentary, and 
the suffocating verbiage of comparisons have usually 
prevented a fair view of the real advance, both lit- 
erary and popular, of the American writer of fic- 
tion. 

To measure this advance it is neither necessary 
nor desirable to begin with that interesting histor- 
ical figure, Charles Brockden Brown. We are not 
called upon to remember that Irving and Cooper were 
writing, and Hawthorne and Poe were preparing to 
write at the very time that Sydney Smith made his 
much-quoted comment on American books. There 
were writers of romantic fiction like Paulding, Simms 
Mayo and Melville, there was the inevitable ‘‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’’ and there were dozens of popular 
American novels for the generation which knew Put- 
nam's,Graham's,and the Knickerbocker Magazine as we 
know the Century and Harper's; but the more sug- 
gestive comparison is a recent one. Twenty years 
ago, in the flush of the new stimulus in art and let- 
ters which began in the early seventies, the more in- 
telligent of our novel readers were occupying them- 
selves by preference with the work of a few American 
writers. Later, there came a change. One heard, 
first of all, of the new English book. The change 
seemed accentuated by the passage of the Copyright 
Law. There appeared to be an extraordinary devel- 
opment of new writers in England who enjoyed at 
least one popular triumph in this country as well as 
at home. Hence our faint hearts spoke disrespect- 
fully of the Copyright Law, while English fiction de- 
veloped into a well-organized industry, and the lit- 
erary agent prospered, and the American reader, 
after a period of surrender to the ‘‘revolting daugh- 
ter,” did penance, Nebuchadnezzar-like, in the kail- 
yard of the canny Scot. 

What we have to mark now, if1 mistake not, is 
the prospect of two changes which, however, have 

no necessary connection. There is an increase in the 
writing and reading of American fiction which is the 
central theme of this informal discussion, and there 
are signs of the supplanting of historical fiction by a 
return to contemporary actualities. The latter change 
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will be simply one of the familiar fluctuations of pop- 
ular taste, and the prospect calls for no especial com- 
ment But it is a matter of intimate interest to us, 
whether we are readers or writers, if it can be deter- 
mined that in the most popular, not necessarily the 
most importaat form of literary expression, we are 
realizing an advance in knowledge of methods and 
also an increasing audience. 

Now the thesis that this advance is a fact must be 
illustrated in this place by bare references rather than- 
by critical definitions. Take, for example, Miss Wil- 
kins’s ‘‘ Jerome,’’ Mr. Davis's ‘‘Soldiers of For- 
tune,’’ Mr. Allen’s ‘‘ Choir Invisible,’ and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s ‘‘ Hugh Wynne.’’ Whatever shades of 
purely critical opinion may be expressed regard- 
ing these books, the fact remains that they are 
among the six or eight works of fiction which are 
most acceptable at present to intelligent American 
readers. Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘ Equality,” altho an expo- 
sition rather than a novel, must be added to any list 
of the most popular current novels, and this is prob- 
ably true also of Mr. Ford’s ‘‘Story of an Untold 
Love.” This in itself is a remarkable showing which 
invites a variety of comment. It is probable that 
these books have a larger number of American read- 
ers than the recent books of Messrs. Doyle and 
Crockett, let us say, altho it might be unsafe to in- 
stitute comparisons with the popularity of Hall Caize 
and Sienkiewicz. 

But these novels furnish only a prelude to a survey 
of recent American fiction. Our well-loved veterans 
Mr. Howells and Mr. Stockton sustain themselves to 
the full in the former's ‘‘ Landlord of the Lion's 
Head” and ‘‘An Open-Eyed Conspiracy,’’ and the 
latter’s ‘‘Story Teller’s Pack’’ and the ingenious 
‘«Great Stone of Sardis.” Other familiar names are 
brought before us by books like Mrs. “iggs’s ‘‘Marm 
Lisa,’’ Mrs. Deland’s ‘‘Wisdom of Fools,’’ Mrs. 
Burton Harrison’s ‘‘Merry Maids of Arcady,” 
Mrs. Spofford’s ‘‘An Inheritance,’’ Miss Murfree’s 
‘‘ Juggler,” and Mr. Crawford’s novels, while among 
our expatriated American novelists, Mr. Henry 
James has contributed ‘‘ Maisie,’’ Mrs. Burnett 
‘‘His Grace of Ormonde,’’ Mr. Bret Harte 
‘‘Barker’s Luck’’ and ‘‘Three Partners,” Mr. 
Stephen Crane ‘‘ The Third Violet”; and readers 
have been able to keep in touch with Mr. Harold 
Frederic and Mr. Barr. That very natural form of 
expression, the fiction of locality or genre, has shown 
an increased vitality. Mr. Hamlin Garland has given 
us ‘‘ Wayside Courtships,” Mr. Owen Wister has col- 
lected some of his vivid Western tales in ‘‘ Lin Mc- 
Lean,’’ and Mr. Embree, like Mr. Janvier and Mr. 
Wister before him, has shown the attraction of 
Southwestern color and atmosphere in ‘‘ For the 
Love of Tonita.’’ The faithful work of Colonel 
Jghnston in Georgia has been seconded, let us say, 
by Mr. H. S. Edwards, Miss Pool has continued to 
pitch her easel on Cape Cod, while two later arrivals, 
Mrs. Higginson and Mr. White, have offered realistic 
pictures of daily life in Washington and in Kansas. 
The year has brought also ‘‘ The Missionary Sheriff,” 
by Octave Thanet, a writer who has done excep- 
tional work both in her Arkansas genre studies and 
in her use of material gleaned by sympathetic ob- 
servation of the factors composing the ‘‘ labor ques- 
tion.’’ It is to this class of genre fiction in which our 
writers have realized such evident results that one may 
assign Mr. Cy Warman’s graphic ‘‘ Express Messen- 
ger” and Mr.. Remington’s vivid sketches. One of 
our most practiced men of letters, Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews, has continued his vignets of metropolitan life, 
Miss Seawell has added ‘‘ The Rock ofthe Lion’’ to 
her long list of fiction, and Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart, Miss Margaret Sutton Briscoe and Mr. John 
Fox have increased the indebtedness of alert readers. 

Together with the production of genre and social 
fiction we have witnessed a remarkable resurrection 
of bygone worthies in the pages of new historical 
novels, As to ‘‘Hugh Wynne,”’ there may be dif- 
ferences of opinion as to the evenness of the balance 
between the.author’s fund of material and his adroit- 
ness and verve in its disposition; but one hesitates 
to name any English historical novel of the year 
which is of equal consequence. Mr. R. W. Cham- 
bers, whose imaginative quality was well illustrated 
in his ‘‘ Mystery of Choice,’’ has also occupied him- 
self with historical romance, altho the theme of his 
‘*Lorraine’’ has been found in the Franco-Prussian 
War rather than in our Colonial and Revolutionary 
periods, which are yielding so much material for our 
writers of fiction. Mrs. Catherwood’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc ’’ 
is one of the more ambitious recent essays in histor- 
ical fiction, while Miss Blodgett’s ‘‘ At the Queen’s 
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Mercy,” Mr, Hotchkiss’s ‘‘Colonial Free-Lance,” 
and Mr. Altsheler’s ‘‘ Soldier of Manhattan,” may be 
cited to illustrate the work of newer writers. It is 
probable that the historical novels which are tread- 
ing on each other’s heels at present, may be fairly 
charged with an excess of the Bunker Hill spirit. The 
Revolutionary and Colonial leaders are invariably de- 
picted with haloes, the heroes are unfaltering patriots, 
and the Tories and the British are inevitably brought 
to dire confusion. But I wonder if we should really 
like to have it otherwise. There are flaws enough in 
*most of our historic idols if we choose to use a micro- 
scope, and there are instances of weak hearts and of 
faltering statesmanship; but it is better for us, perhaps, 
to look through the haze of years than to insist upon 
the minute scrutiny of that curious Thersites of the 
last century’s end, William Maclay. I am glad that 
Scott never pictured the miserable later years of the 
young Pretender in his Jacobite novels—not that 
our history offers parallels, unless we see a likeness 
in the later wretchedness of Arnold and Burr. Near- 
ly all our recent historical novelists have preferred 
certain phases of the Virginia settlements, so happily 
pictured by Mrs. Goodwin, or various aspects of Co- 
lonial life in Massachusetts and New York, with a 
special emphasis upon the land victories of the Revo- 
lution and the naval affairs of 1812. There are other 
opportunities; and before the turn of the tide let us 
hope that some of these new fields may be cultivated 
with profit. 

As to the future, such announcements as those of 
Mr. Page’s new novel in Scrzbner’s, and Dr. Weir 
Mitchell’s new romance in the Century show that the 
next year will bring more work of real importance. 
Readers of THE INDEPENDENT will recall the decided 
optimism of Mr. Howells, who finds in the writings 
of Miss Wilkins, Miss Jewett, Hamlin Garland and 
Brander Matthews; much promise for the healthy 
growth of a realism ‘‘of the Jane Austen sort.’’ Mr. 
Marion Crawford was quite justified in his manly pro- 
test against the slipshod cynicism which holds that 
American literature is to take the part of the farce 
upon the stage, and also, it might be added, that 
American scenery is merely ‘‘too vulgar to be painted.”’ 
‘«It is easy to be pessimistic when optimism means 
hard work,’’ said Mr. Crawford. ‘‘ Happily forus the 
pessimists are but a minority, while we, the workers. 
the believers, the doers, are the many.” This is 
sound doctrine. Work alone may not evolve genius; 
but how many cases of real genius does the world of 
letters offer to-day? There is no American author, 
perhaps, whose new book constitutes an event, and I 
think Mr. Dudley Warner’s proposed ‘‘ Literary In- 
stitute ” would work no considerable change. The 
broader. experience, the culture derived from much 
knowledge of the past, the mastery of language, the 
comprehension of literary technic, the comparative 
study of lettefs which we may well join Mr. Warner 
in desiring, will come to more and more writers 
in time without an ‘‘Institute’s’’ aid. It is 
not a matter of next year or the next, but 
we are gaining ground; and, without disturbing 
ourselves over the ‘‘ great American novel,’’ we may 
hazard a hope that the fiction of locality may, in the 
course of evolution, become the fiction of a continent, 
beforeanabsolute democratic cosmopolitanism clothes 
the globe. There are plenty of large motives yet un- 
touched. The success of ‘‘The Honorable Peter 
Stirling,’’ notwithstanding its technical imperfec- 
tions, shows that there are readers for a novel which 
seeks to picture certain actual conditions of democ- 
racy’s problems; and we may hope for novels which 
will illustrate the welding together of racial charac- 
teristics, and the industrial and social changes which 
have so piquant an interest in our tumultuous Amer- 
ican life. Tammany, so much in our minds at pres- 
ent, could furnish several themes. 

Undoubtedly the novel has too great a value in the 
estimation of readers; but that does not warrant a 
critical policy of constant repression or invidious 
comparison. It is the doer who arrives. It is better 
to work than to rail at the workers, and constructive 
criticism is needed. There is no occasion to agi- 
tate ourselves over ‘‘epochs’’ or crops of gen- 
iuses; but there is every reason to watch and encour- 
age the increasing number of writers possessed of 
talent and natural fitness who are working honestly 
and productively in the field of fiction and, for that 
matter, in other departments of American letters. 
Many reasons might be assigned for this gain; but it 
is enough to note the fact that the Copyright 
Law has had time now to make its influence felt, 
and American writers with a gift for expression in 
fiction have perceived that the art is one to be 
studied seriously, and that the study is not without 
definite rewards. 
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Choice Books Illumined by Pictures. 


NEVER have literature and illustration walked together 
with more equal step than at this holiday time. Cover, 
doublures, insets, head-pieces, tail-pieces, made beau- 
tiful by all the resources of the bookmaker’s art intro- 
duce the new books of the season or clothe again old 
favorites. Where may we begin—or end? A selection is 
all that is possible. 

Surely we may look first at this magnificent quarto, 
QUEEN VICTORIA, prepared as a Jubilee volume with 
royal sanction, 4y Richard R. Holmes, F.S.A., the 
librarian at Windsor, and illustrated by photo-engra- 
vings of portraits and other works of art inthe Queen’s 
collection. (The Century Co. Japan paper, $60.00; vel- 
lum, $15.00.) A superb large quarto on OLp ENGLISH 
GLASSES. An Account of Glass Drinking Vessels in Eng- 
land from Early Times to the End of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. By Albert Hartshorne, F.S.A., with hundreds of 
tinted lithographs and other illustrations prepared by 
the author from the glass itself, is another volume from 
over the sea. (Edward Arnold. $25.00.) A third is 
TUSCAN SonGs of rural, social and religious life, trans- 
lated and interpreted pictorially by Francesca Alexan- 
der, a valuable contribution to folk-lore. The drawings, 
greatly admired, it seems, by Mr. Ruskin, but not the 
work of a trained artist nor in touch with modern ideas 
of illustration, are reproduced in photogravure with the 
script of each song in Italian and English on each page. 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Japan paper, $100.00; large 
paper, $25.00.) Still a fourth book of foreign origin is 
A History OF DANCING from the earliest ages to our 
own times by Gaston Vuillier. This valuable contribu- 
tion to social history is illustrated by full-page photo- 
gravures and hundreds of text illustrations, ranging 
from Sargent’s ‘‘Carmencita’’ and Watteau’s ‘Pleasures 
of the Ball’ to Tanagra figurines. (Appleton & Co., 
folio, $12.00.) Spenser’s FAERIE QUEENE, with a beauti- 
ful cover, charming pictures by Muckley and an intro- 
duction by Professor Hales appears in two and three 
volume editions. (The Macmillan Co. $15.00 and 
$30.00.) The same tale,which loses none of its enchant- 
ment through lapse of time, isedited by Thomas J. Wise, 
and iilustrated, by Walter Crane. (The Macmillan Co. 
6 vols., 4to, $60.00.) 

But the elite of literature come not all from over the 
seas. Bookmaking, all hand-work, is at its best in 
UPLAND PAsTURES, noticed more fully below, and 
colored lithography has not yet surpassed the monu- 
mental work based on the Walters’ Collection of Ort- 
ENTAL CERAMICS, now nearly complete. (Appleton & 
Co. $500.) - 

Turning from these more sumptuous books, we come 
to a group wherethe pictures are the essential part. A 
young man, barely twenty-five, Wm. Nicholson, brings 
to the front AN ALMANAC OF TWELVE Sports, with 
verses by Kipling (R. H. Russell. $1.25), and AN ALPHA- 
BET (in three editions, $1.25, $3.50 and $4,00), wherein 
his own portrait figures in ‘‘ A is for Artist,’’ and the 
other Beggar staff brother, Mr. Prime, as ‘‘B is for 
Beggar.” Like Nicholson’s portraits of Kipling and 
Queen Victoria, they are originally woodcuts colored 
by the artist’s hand very simply in two or three tints, 
generally browns, and reproduced by lithography. The 
édition deluxe is colored by his own hand. Portraits 
of Prime, Sir Evelyn Wood and Lady Somerset are in- 
troduced by ‘*‘ The Hostess” in LONDON As SEEN BY C. 
D. Gipson (Charles Scribner’s Son’s, $5.00, édition de 
luxe, $10.00), wherein that facile draftsman is at 
his best. In Att HANDs are brought together as a 
handsome volume the sea sketchesof Rufus Fairchild 
Zogbaum, already known through the Weekly, with new 
head and tail pieces. (Harper & Bros. Large 4to. 
$5.00.) Ina style similar to these last come DRAWINGS 
BY FREDERIC REMINGTON. (R. H. RUSSELL. $5.00.) 
As Owen Wister says in the preface, our unwise hearts 
rejoice in what civilization has renounced for us, and 
the wide, eternal-epic life Remington has so well drawn 
in these conscientious and artistic pages is a delight. 
Lirr’s ComMEpy is the best of the weekly Zzfe for the 
year. (The Life Pub. Co. $1.50.) 

Books of travel are many. The most beautiful, with 
cover reproduced from a native embroidery, and many 
illustrations, is PICTURESQUE BuRMA (Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia, $7.50), 4y Mrs. Ernest Hart, who sees 
wisely many sides of the subject and tells it well. Mr. 
John La Farge,in AN ArTIsT’s LETTERS FROM JAPAN, 
takes a narrower range, but fills it with his poetic per- 
sonality, which expresses itself in equal elegance 
with pencil and pen. THE OLD SANTA FE TRAIL, 4y Col. 
Henry Inman, with Full-page Illustrations by Frederick 
Remington (The Macmillan Co., $3.50), is dedicated to 
‘* Buffalo Bill,’’ and preserves a bit of the picturesque 
life passing so rapidly away. A fine volume results 
from two prolonged journeys IN NORTHERN SPAIN, dy 
Hans Gadow, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. (The Macmillan Co. 


$6.00.) FoLLOWING THE EQuaTor; A JOURNEY AROUND 
THE WORLD, dy Mark Twain, is brought out in a style 
befitting the witty author. (Doubleday & McClure Co. 
$3.50.) THE MyYCENEAN AGE, éy Dr. Manatt, and Lan- 
ciani’s work-on THE RUINS AND EXCAVATIONS OF AN- 
CIENT ROME, are magnificent works, well adapted to be 
remembered at the holiday season which we 
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already noticed at length in 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

In biography THE Lire oF WAGNER excels in cover 
and bookmaking. This capable tribute comes from an 
English Viennese, Houston S. Chamberlain. (Lippin- 
cott Co. Royal 8vo, $7.50.) THe Story oF GLAD- 
STONE'S LIFE, by Justin McCarthy, divides its equal in- 
terest in three volumes (Macmillan, 8vo, $6.00); and 
MARCHESI AND Music, an autobiographical sketch in- 
troduced by Massenet, is attractive in cover and pages. 
(Harper & Bros. Post 8vo. $2.50.) 

Turning to the art books, we find a group published 
by the Macmillan Co., which have English origin: THE 
DECORATIVE ILLUSTRATION OF Books, dy Walter Crane, 
and DEcoRATIVE HERALDRY, dy G. W. Eve, both of the 
excellent ‘“‘ Ex Libris’’ series. (Imp. 16mo, $3.50.) The 
same publishers bring out HisTORICAL PorTRAITS, dy 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. ($3.50), and PORTRAIT MIN- 
IATURES, by Geo. C. Williamson, Litt.D.,for collectors of 
English miniatures. ($4.00.) HEIRLOOMS IN MINIA- 
TURES, by Annie S. Wharton, illustrates the colonial 
and post-colonial history of the same fascinating sub- 
ject. (Lippincott. Crown 8vo, $3.00.) 

SUNSHINE AND SHADOW, noticed a little more fully 
below, is an invaluable manual and readable book for 
the advanced photographer, with many plates of not 
only technical, but artistic merit. 

Color photography has produced the most satisfactory 
illustrations among those of several books designed to 
make dwellers in the Eastern United States familiar 
with our common birds; and for that reason we place 
first among them Birp NEIGHBORS, dy Neltje Blanchau, 
Introduced by John Burroughs (Doubleday & McClure 
Co., $2.00), with color-photographic plates. Sonc 
Birps AND WATER FowL, éy H. £. Parkhurst (Scrib- 
ners, $1.50), and CITIZEN BirRD, dy Mabel O. Wright and 
Elliott Coues, and Birp CrarFt, by Mabel 0. Wright (Mac- 
millan Co., $1.50 each), are all illustrated by Louis 
Agassiz Fuertes, our most expert draftsman of birds. 
Birp Lire, 6y Frank M. Chapman, Assistant Curatorin 
this department at the Museum of Natural History, is il- 
justrated by E. Seton Thompson, with colored litho- 
graphic plates. (Appleton. 8vo, $5.00.) These area 
marvel of care and knowledge in drawing and of color- 
printing, but our preference is for the color photographic 
process. My Stupio NeicHBors, W. H. Gibson’s last 
and most charming work, includes a wider range 
from birds to insects and orchids. (Harpers. 8vo, 
$2.50.) 

There is no more beautiful and becoming dress fora 
novel than that cover of warm gray linen with magno- 
lia blossoms running from lighter gray to orange which 
the Scribners have put upon a new edition. OLp CrRE- 
OLE Days, long known as one of Mr. Cable’s master- 
pieces, and Mr. Herter’s photo-engraved illustrations 
are remarkable in drawing and execution. ($6.00; 
on Japan paper, $12.00.) Quo VApis has been brought 
out in two handsome volumes noticed below. (Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., Boston. $6.00.) THe First Curist- 
MAS TREE, a new short story dy Dr. Henry van 
Dyke, as inspiring to Christian service for boys as 
was ‘‘In His Name,” by Dr. E. E. Hale, has pages 
wreathed in design, an attractive cover, and noble il- 
lustrations by Howard Pyle. (Scribners. $1.50.) BEING 
A Boy, by C.D. Warner, with photographic illustrations 
by Clifton Johnson, which, be they never so good, 
never quite equal an artist’s original work, is a reprint 
for boys which delights older readers as well. 

Fresh from the pen of Lew Wallace are two poems. 
THE WOOING OF MALKATOON and ComMopvws, illustrated 
respectively Du by Mond and Weguelin (Harpers,$2.50), 
a truly attractive volume; and some hitherto unknown 
drawings and fanciful verses, in both English and 
French, by Du Maurier, have been brought together 
for our delectation, and called A LEGEND oF CAMELOT. 
(Harpers. Large 4to, ornamental, $5.00.) UNDINE, dy 
Fouqué, is quaintly illustrated in block-book style by 
Rosie -M. M. Pitman. (Macmillan. 8vo, $2.00.) In sim- 
ilar vein of illustration by George W. Edwards, is OLD 
ENGLISH Love Soncs. Edited by Hamilton W. Mabie. 
(Macmillan. 8vo, $2.00; large paper edition, $5.00.) 
Vermilion and black initials, and ornamental drawings 
and colored plates wrought under the inspiration of 
Howard Pyle by Violet Oakley and Jessie W. Smith, 
and an introduction by Miss Longfellow, add great in- 
terest to this edition of EvVANGELINE, first published 
fifty years ago. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. $2.50.) 

THE SToRY oF MARIE ANTIONETTE is told again by 
Miss Bicknell, for many years governess in the house- 
hold of Napoleon III, in a graphic narrative, fully illus- 
trated. (Century Co. 8vo, $3.00.) THe History OF 
our Navy, by John R. Sears, with hundreds of pictures 
(Scribners, 4 vols., r2mo, $8.00), and a new, illustrated 
edition of Fiske’s CkITICAL PERIOD OF AMERICAN His- 
TORY (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 2 vols., $4.00), are lead- 
ing works ina long line of interesting historical studies. 

Color and verse and music are simply lavished on 
the children this year. Combining the three in a most 
charming way, are SINGING VERSES FOR CHILDREN 


previous number. 


(Macmillan, $2.00), StEvENSON’s SonG Book (Scribners, 
$2.00), and TuHree Operettas, by Bunser (Harpers, 
$2.50); THE Seconp Book oF Nursery RHYMES, set to 
Music by Joseph S. Moorat, Illustrated by Paul Woodruff. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


(T. S. Stokes Co. $2.00.) These are all decorative set- 
tings for music and verse. 

Another poem, long beloved by sensitive readers. 
Tennyson’s In MemoriAM, has found adequate setting 
at last, and is noticed fully below. (Fords, Howard & 
Hulbert. 8vo, $3.50.) 

Adozen dear, dainty miniature volumes, well adapted 
to holiday gifts,tho not illustrated, come from the press 
of Thomas B. Mosher, Portland, Me. The numbers pub- 
lished are: THE STORY WITHOUT AN END, translated from 
the German of F. W. Carové, by Sarah Austin; THE CEN- 
TAUR AND THE BACCHANTE, two prose poems done into Eng- 
lish from the French of Maurice de Gutrin, by Lucie Page; 
Tue SToRY OF CuPID AND PSYCHE, done out of the Latin 
of Apuleius, by Walter Pater; these about 3%x5, in fine 
little chintz paper boxes. In longer form, with lapped 
paper covers, are SONNETS FROM THE PoRTUGUESE ATA- 
LANTA IN CALYDON of the Old World Series; and longer 
and longer yet, but still a little volume of the 
Bibelot series, is AN ITALIAN GARDEN, a book of songs 
by A. Mary F. Robinson. The Temple Edition of Zhe 
Waverley Novels, 6x3%, in limp calf, is another delight 
in-miniature. (Scribner’s Sons. 80 cents.) 

A holiday edition of WALDEN, introduced by a lover 
of nature, Mr. Bradford Torrey, in a way a successor of 
Thoreau, is illustrated by portraits of Concord’s Emi- 
nent men and scenes described in the book. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 2vols., $5.00.) TRAVELS IN A TREE Top, 
by Dr. C. C, Absott (Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. $3.00 
and $6.00), reveals iriits captivating pages the heart of 
a scholar in love with plant and field life. 

A holiday reprint of CRUIKSHANK’s Farry Book (Put- 
nams, 8vo, $2.50), Eugene Field’s LULLABY LAND, pre- 
pared as a companion to Stevenson’s ‘‘Child’s Garden 
of Verses” (Scribners, $1.50), A Book oF NURSERY 
RHYMES, on which we would lay especial emphasis for 
its color work (Doubleday & McClure, $2.00), and Lit- 
TLE Foiks Lyrics, by Frank Dempster Sherman (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., r2mo, $1.50). These are all refined 
and choice volumes. Then there area number of books 
in which fun is uppermost: THE DumpiEs, Discovered 
and Drawn by Frank Verbeck, Albert Bigelow Paine, Histo- 
rian (R.H: Russell, $1.25), and THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 
A MONKEY, with verses by Mr. Paine and drawings by 
Hy. Meyer (Russell, $1.25), and THz VEGE MEn’s RE- 
VENGE, in which vegetables are principal characters, is 
well pictured by Florence K. Upton, while Bertha Up- 
ton supplies the verses which serve as basis for illustra- 
tration (Longmans, Green & Co.). ADVENTURES IN Toy 
LAND, by Edith King Hall, with illustrations by Alice B. 
Woodward, in which toys are drawn and characterized 
with great humor. 

In all this procession of books, of which we notice but 
the most telling figures, we notice a tendency to follow 
English decorative influence and a noteworthy improve- 
ment in color work. 


Fine and Unique Bindings Exhibited by 
the Scribners. 


Tuink of a first edition of Shakespeare’s poems—a 
first edition of 1640—bound by a master of his craft 
most solidly, fit to be handled and enjoyed uninjured! 
and think of that strength beautified by the skill of 
Riviére, of London, the dark brown levant inlaid with 
flowers! Or, if you like, take up Victor Hugo’s 
‘*Cromwell,”’ first edition, 1828, bound by Samblancx- 
Weckesser, of Lyons, those long parallel gold lines 
which only the great aurificers attempt broken into 
scrolls at the angles; or again, not the last of the first 
editions, here is Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year,’’ made by 
Zahnesdorf to blossom on the outside as it does within. 

Only such noble books are worthy of such setting, we 
say; but then, here is ‘“ Napoléon aux Enfers,’’ escorted 
thither by equally witty prose and sketch; that, too, is 
well, in red crushed levant sown with Napoleonic bee, 
crown and awe-inspiring N. When writer, printer and 
illustrator thus conjoin, then may some binder always 
give fit enshrining! 

The number of binders listed is about the same in this 
third exhibition by the Messrs. Scribners as in the sec- 
ond, and the general character of the exhibit is quite as 
high, altho there are no bindings this year so striking 
as the Herrick, by Gruel, of the rue St. Honoré, with 
its chiseled composition of leafage and lyre; or the 
“‘ Recuyell of the Historie of Troye’’ with its pig-skin 
half-binding, carved boards and silver bosses and 
clasps suggesting the days when ‘* binding-boards ”’ 
were literal facts. 

After all, the solid, flat bindings, with the smooth, 
crushed levant, good to feel, and the old tools and 
‘patterns of Grolier, Cloris Eve, Le Gascon, are apt to 
be as satisfactory as any novelties. Not that these are 
wanting; here are two by Canape,of Paris, the one 
with a flower design in burnt leather, brown on brown, 
‘‘ bradel on deer skin,” whatever that may mean; and 
the other with a spray of Japanesque flowers and 
leaves inlaid upon plain levant. Far beyond Canape 
in fame is Chambolle Duru, who contents himself with 
very strong parallel lines of gold beautifully mitered, 
outside and inside the coverin one fine example. At 
the opposite extreme, with great minuteness of gold 
tooling in the panels of the back, is an example of the 
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work of Lortic f/s; and still more conservative than 
either is the Trautz-Banzonnet ‘‘ Horace,” with per- 
fectly plain outside of the cover and exquisite pattern 
within. Marius Michel uses a rustic band with leaves, 
tooled in gold for ‘‘ Paul and Virginia’’: but in general © 
the French are not only the best, but the most conserva- 
tive and the most refined of binders. es 

Great Britain counts two amateurs who are chiefly 

distinguished from professionals by the higher prices 
which they receive for their work. ‘‘ The Rose Garden 
of Persia,’’ tooled with fine semé¢ of red flowers on Nile 
green levant, is signed by the initials of Sir Edward 
“Sullivan ‘‘ aurifex,” indicating that the inlay and bind- 
ing are from other hands. Cobden-Sanderson, who 
deserted the profession of barrister for a place in the 
arts and crafts, is using his initials this year in con- 
nection with Dove’s Bindery, of which he is the auto- 
crat and proprietor. The edition of Clough, with 
crocus panels in the back, is his work. Miss Prideaux 
has several examples in free floral borders; but the 
most prolific and mercantile of the English binders is 
Zahnesdorf; his work is also excellent and sufficiently 
original. One cover shows a dozen parallel lines set off 
by increasing sp: ces, giving a perspective effect; an- 
other, a semé of skulls and cross-bones alternating with 
winged hour-glasses; another, ‘‘#sop’s Fables,” illus- 
trated by Bewick, reproduces his drawings of animals 
in the cover design. Bagully, whose work was not in 
the previous exhibition, has patented a hand tooling in 
colors, which he uses with much success in connection 
with white in cover linings (doublures), tho so far, since 
the pale blues and greens which it affects will hardly 
show against other than white, his process is less adapted 
than gold to outside ornamentation. The only way, so 
far, of getting color upon darker leathers is the old way 
of inlaying one morocco upon another. 

Claessens, a Belgian and a newcomer, in three exam- 
ples follows closely and well the old styles of Grolier, 
Cloris Eve and Le Gascon. 

The Americans are doing good work. Blackwell is 
becoming precise and refined in his cover for ‘‘ The 
Compleat Angler’’; Zahn has used the Cloris Eve 
pointillé with effect in one example. and Stikeman’s in- 
laid fans for a book on the subject, especially upon the 
inside, are well rendered. Miss Nordhoff. who was one 
of the American binders represented in the Scribner 
exhibit last year, has recently shown at her studio bind- 
ings in connection with other ornamental leather-work. 
While articles de /uxe may be made very attractive by 
such skill as hers, are not art and literature better com- 
panions for a long journey than art and fashion? 

‘* As one lamp lights another nor grows less, 
So nobleness enkindleth nobleness.”’ 


New Books for the Young. 


CAPTAINS CouRAGEOUS. By Rudyard Kipling. The 
Century Company. $1.50.) Boys will be delighted 
with this vigorous story of the sea. It is the account 
of a boy’s adventures with cod-fishermen on the Grand 
Bank. The style is nervous, dashing, and full of bluff 
picturesqueness. It would be hard to find a more 
striking series of descriptions than these chapters give 
of the hard, rough life of fishermen and of the various 
sights, sounds, smells and experiences on board a fish- 
ing vessel. 

Miss NINA Barrow. Sy Frances Courtenay Baylor. 
(The Century Company. $1.25.) A story for girls, 
well-written, interesting, and charged with a fine moral 
influence. It gives a pleasant experience of life in 
England, with achain of incidents and circumstances 
lending attractiveness to every page. It should bea 
popular story. 

CALLED TO THE Front. Sy Willis Boyd Allen. (The 
Pilgrim Press. $1.25.) This is a story of New England 
in the days of the Revolution, full of stirring scenes 
and exciting incidents. It is not only interesting but 
instructive, and the publishers have given it a very 
handsome dress. 

AT THE Front. By Oliver Optic. (Lee & Shepard. 
$1.50.) This is the fifth volume of ‘‘ The Blue and 
Gray—On Land”’ series, and the last but one of the six 
volumes. It is a continuation of the narrative con- 
tained in the preceding books. It is lively and enter- 
taining for young readers. 

ALAN RANSFORD. By Ellen Douglas Deland. (Harper 
& Brothers. $1.50.) This is a lively, breezy story for 
both girls and boys. It is American in spirit and will 
find a host of enthusiastic readers. We heartily recom- 
mend it to our young people. 

RoLLo at PLay. By Jacob Abbot. (T. Y. Crowell & 
Co. 75 cents.) This is a perennial book, and the 
oftener itappears the better it seems. Children cannot 
be hurt by the Rollo books. From the same pub- 
lishers we have THE WRECK OF THE CiRCUs, by James 
Otis (50 cents), a story for young children by a writer 
who has a clever knack of charming his audience, 
whichis by no means small. " 

ANIMAL LAND WHERE THERE ARE No PEOPLE. , By 
Katherine and Sybil.Corbet. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.00.) 
With an introduction by Mr. Andrew Lang, this book 
of pictures is altogether captivating. Mr. Lang calls it~ 
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a ‘‘book of pure nonsense.’’ It is harmless and mirth- 
provoking throughout. Every page has the picture of 
an atrocious animal with a laconic descriptive note be- 
lowit. These pictures must be seen to be appreciated. 
We should call the book a freak of fun for children. 

THE ADVENTURES OF MABEL. By Rafford Pyke. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.75.) This is a beautiful book in every 
respect, strikingly illustrated by Mélanie Elisabeth 
Norton, and written to engage the interest of children. 
It is a book well suited to the Christmas gift-box. 
From the same publishers we have ELsiz DINSMORE, 
long a favorite with the young. It, too, is a handsome- 
ly gotten-up book. (Price $1.50.) 

THe Last Cruise oF THE MoHAWK. By W. /. Hen- 
derson. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) This is a 
vivid and exciting story of the naval operations of the 
great War of the Rebellion. Its style is direct and 
rapid, so that the scenes follow one another with the 
effect of charges in battle, or broadsides on the sea. 
Mr. Henderson knows how to do his work, and the 
publishers have aided him excellently with good print 
and plenty of illustration. 

MerG LANGHOLME. By Mrs. Molesworth. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company. $1.25.) There is no disputing 
about Mrs. Moleswerth. She has her audience, which 
does not grow less from year to year, and she enter- 
tains it most cleverly. When one of her books is of- 


_ fered to the young there can be no objection. Let the 
young read, for they will. 
HANNAH ANN. By Amanda M. Douglas. (Dodd, 


Mead & Co. $1.50.) This is a sequel to ‘‘A Little 
Girl in Old New York,” and a right entertaining one it 
is. The atmosphere and local color are produced with 
considerable effect, and the interest which attached to 
Miss Douglas’s other story is cleverly continued in 
this. From the same publishers we have received 
CHILDREN AT SHERBURN House, dy Amanda M. Douglas 
($1.50), Derick, dy Barbara Yechton ($1.50), and W1TcH 
WINNIE IN VENICE AND THE ALCHEMIST’S STORY, a 
beautiful and charming book of the ‘*‘ Witch Winnie’’ 
series, by Elizabeth W. Champney ($1.50). 

UNCLE Sam’s SEcRETS. By Oscar Phelps Austin. (D. 
Appleton & Co. 75 cents.) This book is brought out 
in the series of ‘‘ Appleton’s Home Reading Books,” 
which is ably edited by Dr. W. T. Harris, United States 
Commissioner of Education. While it isin the form of 
a story, itis intended to ‘‘furnish to the youth of the 
land some facts about the affairs of the nation, and to 
awaken in the mind ofthe reader an interest in kindred 
subjects.’’ It is admirably adapted to use in the read- 
ing circles and school circles for which it is intended, 
as well as to the general reading public. 

Ricu EnoucH. Sy Leigh Webster. (Roberts Brothers. 
$1.25.) This isthe story of a family of young people in 
straightened circumstances, who goto live in the coun- 
try for economy’s sake. The result is a lively little 
romance with a plot well worked out. It is meant for 
readers who are between sixteen and twenty. 

WaLLep In. By William O. Stoddard.) Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 75 cents.) This is called a ‘“‘ True Story 
of Randall’s Island,’’ and the adventures are of a sort 
tostir the blood ofa boy. It is well written and illus- 
trated, a story of wrongful imprisonment and escape. 

THE Bic-HoRN TREASURE. By John F. Cargill. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.) A rattling story of adven- 
ture in the Rocky Mountains. Boys will find it breezy 
and full of vigorous action. Minesand claims, troubles 
and treasures are used to good effect in deepening the 
interest. The book is neatly printed and prettily illus- 
trated. It is a very good book for wide-awake boys to 
amuse themselves with. 

Miss WitpFire. By Julie M. Lippmann. (Penn Pub- 
lishing Co. $1.25.) Inthis'well-written story we have 
a combination interesting to both youthful and adult 
readers. But the most attractive character is Miss 
Wildfire herself, a headstrong, half-hoydenish, yet 
truly good girl, whose nature has to be tempered, and 
whose best qualities are brought out by experience. It 
is a handsomely gotten-up book, beautifully printed, 
and illustrated with full-page pictures. 

To the above we may add QUEER JANET, éy Grace Le 
Baron (Lee & Shepard, 75 cents)—a story for girls, 
but interesting to boys as well, bright, wholesome, 
good. OVERRULED, dy Pansy (Lothrop Publishing Co., 
$1.50)—a continuation of Mrs. Alden’s popular story, 
‘*Making Fate.’’ NAN IN THE City, dy Margaret 
Sawyer Hamlin (Roberts Brothers, $1.25)—a capital 
book forthe young, beautifully printed and illustrated. 
Nan is a genuine character. ToM PICKERING oF ’ScuT- 
NEY, by Sophie Swett (Lothrop Publishing Co., $1.25)— 
one of Sophie Swett’s delightful stories for boys and 
girls, sparkling and bubbling with young life, and illus- 
trated by H. D. Young. Youne Denys, éy Eleanor C. 
Price (E. P. Dutton & Co., $1.50), a tale of the days of 
Napoleon, written for older young people, and more 
especially for those of England, but interesting to all 
who like romance. 


SUNLIGHT AND SHADOw. A Book for Photographers, 
Amateur and Professional. Edited by W. I, Lincoln 
Adams. (The Baker & Taylor Company.) 

This is one of the handsomest manuals that has ap- 
peared on the subject. It is illustrated throughout by 
origina] photographs from nature, imprinted on fine, 
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heavy ivory board. Each phototype is intended to be 
as perfect as it could be made, and many of them are 
gems of startling beauty and distinctness. In fact, we 
find so many of this class as to make it quite impossible 
to select them for special mention. They are nearly 
one hundred in number. The text is composed of arti- 
cles selected from The Photographic Times, The American 
Annual of Photography and other sources, with some 
papers by the author himself. The whole volume ap- 
peals to amateur and professional photographers who 
have mastered the technicalities of the art, and are now 
ready to attempt advanced work in pictorial photog- 
raphy. 

In Memoriam. By Alfred Tennyson. With a Preface 
‘by Henry van Dyke. Illustrated by Harry Fenn. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 8vo, pp. 229. Silk, 
boxed. $3.50.) 

Considering the eager rush of artists and publishers 
into book illustration, it is not easy tosay why dn Me- 
moriam has lain so long without adequate art represen- 
tation. Mr. Fenn does not seem to have found it defi- 
cient in artistic suggestion, but follows it through in 
this volume with a remarkable series, every one drawn 
directly from the poem, and many of them suggesting 
that they were brought home-with the artist among the 
studies in Surrey and the Tennyson region with which 
he filled his portfolio several years ago. As a series 
they indicate such a close and appreciative study of the 
poem as to make them an artist's comment on it, as 
much as Dr. van Dyke’s Preface is a critic’s. They are 
all made for the book, constructed out of the material 
which lies in it,and alive with the thought, inspiration, 
emotion and truth which lives init, plus the art element 
which can only be supplied by the first-rate illustrator. 
The book is a model of beautiful workmanship applied 
to the best material in the best way, and comes out at 
the very nick of time, when the publication of the poet’s 
Memoir has not only awakened a general interest in the 
Tennysonian verse, but called a new attention to /x 
Memoriam. Among the expositors of this poem Dr. 
Heary van Dyke holds a place of which both he and we 
may well be proud, as it is distinctly recognized by the 
poet himself among his letters. What he contributes to 
this volume is an appreciative analysis of the poem in 
the modest form of a Preface. 


ASTORIA, OR ANECDOTES OF AN ENTERPRISE BEYOND 
THE Rocky MountTAINs. By Washington Irving. Ta- 
coma Edition. (Two vols., 8vo., $6.00. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons.) This is an addition to the illuminated 
editions of Washington Irving which have been issued 
by the Putnams. The marginal decoration of these 
volumes is simplerthan of those which preceded them; 
but on the other hand, the illustrations are more nu- 
merousand valuable. The work concerns a period of 
greatinterest inthe history of the far West, when it 
was yet doubtful who should possess it, England or the 
United States. Mr. Irving gives the account of two 
expeditions to the mouth of the Columbia, one by sea 
which, under Mr. Astor’s direction, founded Astoria; 
and another which reached Astoria on the unexplored 
overland route. The narrative in its substance covers 
much the same ground as that of Zebulon Pike, or as 
the manuscript Journals of Alexander Henry and David 
Thompson, recently edited by Elliott Coues. Mr. 
Irving’s narrative has, however, the added charm of 
his singularly delightful style and of that literary and 
romantic enrichment which is always open toa writer 
who is not limited to the journals of one expedition, 
but can draw information on the whole field of knowl- 
edge. 


Of the numerous calendars of the New Year we name 
two, A VERY SEASONABLE KALENDAR FOR THE YEARE OF 
ouR Lorp 1898. DESIGNED TO BE USED BY YE MANIE 
LovuERS OF YE GREAT POET, MASTER WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Compiled by Louella C. Poole and Andréa Jons- 
son, with illustrations by Marie Danforth Page. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) An interesting invention, well stocked 
with apposite quotations and with important dates and 
events in the Shakesperean chronology, neatly noted 
in the monthly calendars; and next, 1HE SHEPHEARD'S 
CALENDER. TZwelve Atglogues Proportionable to the 
Twelve Months, Entitled to the Noble, Virtuous Gentleman, 
Most Worthy of all Titles both of Learning and Chivalry, 
Maister Philip Sidney. By Edmund Spenser. Newly 
Adorned with Twelve Pictures and Other Devices by Wal- 
ter Crane. (Harper & Brothers. $2.00.) Apart from 
the permanent literary interest of this Calendar, this 
edition bears the imprint of Walter Crane’s illustrative 
genius. {t is done in square duodecimo form with 
quaint antique margins and illustrations in the old style 
and printed from good reproductions of the old black 
type. An excellent gift book. 


Bookmaking on the highest plane of art work has a 
most refreshing example in Miss Adeline Knapp’s 
UPLAND PASTURES, as we may name for short the beau- 
tiful little book whose quaint title entire runs thus: 
This then is UpLaNp Pastures: Being some Out-door 
Essays dealing with the Beautiful Things that the Spring 
and Summer bring. By Adeline Knapp. Done into a 
Book at the Roycroft Printing Shop in East Aurora, New 
York. M.D.C.C.C.XCVI, The text is a succession of 
charming and simple histories of spring and summer 
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growths, given in literary style of the best and with 
the life history of each plant in good botanic form 
traced back as far as it can be followed into the geologic 
time when the world itself was young. Every page 
has its ornamental initials, traceries and blooms all 
done or touched by hand in a loving workmanship which 
has rarely been put on books since the monks ceased 
their glorious illumination. Elbert Hubbard, the Roy- 
croft printer and bookmaker at East Aurora, must come 
in for his full share of praise with Adeline Knapp, the 
author; for unless the two had wrought together in 
full accord and each in his own part with equal intelli- 
gence to the other, this book could never have been 
made at all in the sweet, simple and bewitching 
beauty it now has. 


A History OF FRENCH LITERATURE. By Edward Dow- 
den, D.Litt., D.C.L., LL.D., etc. (D. Appleton & Co. 
$1.50.) This is the second book in the series of ** Lit- 
eratures of the World,”’ edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse. 
Professor Dowden’s equipment for his task is unques- 
tionable, and his work is (within the limits imposed by 
the series) of high quality. Of course a volume of 428 
pages cannot hold a history of French literature; a 
mere outline is all that has been aimed at; but it is sur- 
prising how much valuable information the reader will 
find in Professor Dowden’s paragraphs. Most of the 
men and women who have greatly influenced French 
literature are sketched with the art of a thumbnail 
draftsman, and the criticism, condensed as it is, may 
be generally relied upon. The book will be especially 
valuable to the student as a safe and intelligible index 
to a course of reading. Wedonot see how Professor 
Dowden could overlook Baudelaire, whom he fails to 
mention. The Fleurs du Mal are very significant blos- 
soms in the field of French poetry. 


A Group OF FRENCH CRITICS. By Mary Fisher. (A. 
C. McClurg &. Co. $1.25.) Without showing a marked 
critical ability, the sketches in this book are readable, 
and to the casual inquirer they will prove instructive 
toadegree. The author is on the right side of the 
critical line; she stands for moral responsibility in the 
making of literature, and her introductory essay is not 
without value as a statement of what the critic’s point 
of view should be. Her ‘* Group” includes’ Edmond 
Scherer, Ernest Bersot, Saint-Marc Girardin, Ximéns 
Doudan and Gustave Planche. She presents fairly well 
the work of these critics, permitting them to speak for 
themselves wherever she can, and in her own remarks 
confines herself to descriptive rather than analytical 
efforts. 


THE JUGGLER. By Charles Egbert Craddock. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) This is another of Miss 
Murfree’s mountain romances dealing with the people 
and the life-conditions which have been the subject of 
all or nearly all of her works. From the first her style 
has had the attractiveness due toa glowing imagina- 
tion and a correct sense of what has been called ‘* local 
color..’ To read her stories rapidly one after another 
might be monotonous; but to the person who comes 
upon Zhe Juggler as the first of his Craddock reading it 
will be an all but marvelous revelation of picturesque 
description, attractive incidents, dramatic situations, 
and curiously interesting revelations of arrested or ru- 
dimentary social development. 


Lone Aco. By Michael Field. (Thomas B. Mosher.) 
The lover of daintily beautiful booklets will be glad to 
handle this exquisite bit of cherry-carving literary art. 
Mr. Field took the text of Sappho’s poetic fragments 
and diluted it in rose-water diction, which he let trickle 
upon these pages with a pleasant rhyme-tinkle. It is 
the quintessence of pleasing dilettante Greek practice 
in English, and the last refinement of the printer’s and 
the publisher’s craft, so far as extreme amateurish nice- 
ties of finish cancount. Mr. Field’s poetry is bookish; 
but its bookishness has a fine flavor of genius to wash 
it down withal. 


CHALMETTE. Sy Clinton Ross. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 
Mr. Clinton Ross is a@-story-teller well-endowed and 
full of enthusiasm. In this tale of New Orleans at the 
time of Jackson’s famous victory there, we are enter- 
tained with the company of some very picturesque 
characters and borne through many stirring scenes. 
Mr. Ross has caught the impression of old New Orleans 
and its environment with admirable cleverness. Jean 
Lafitte is a prominent figure in the dramatis persone, and 
we havea glimpse of his Baratarian pirates in their 
swamp retreat. The publishers have done well by the 
book. 


A ForEST ORCHID, AND OTHER StoriEs. Ay Ella Hig- 
(Macmillan Co. $1.50.) In these stories Mrs. 
Higginson’s cleverness as a colorist is at its best. 
The Pacific coast country, Washington and Oregon, 
from mountains to beach, furnishes her with pictur- 
esque setting for her sketches of strongly contrasting 
lives. While she uses dialect at need, her pages are 
not overloaded with it, and the interest of her work 
does not depend uponit. Once ina while, as we read, 
the sentimentality seems rather too insistent; but the 
stories are vivid, energetic, moving, quite beyond the 
ordinary._ 
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Among interesting books of a distinct 
character of their own we name THE CE- 
LESTIAL CounTRY, from the Rhythm of St. 


Bernard of Cluny. Translated by the Rev. 
John Mason Neale, D.D. (M. F. Mans- 
field: $1.00.) Published with delight- 
fully cool, refreshing, and gracefully fig- 
ured light-green margins, varied in de- 
sign, with rough, deckel-edged paper. 
A very good book for a present to a 
Christian friend. In the same class 
we note RIP VAN WINKLE. from the Sketch- 
Book of Washington Irving. \llustrated 
by Will Bradley, and published for him 
by R. H. Russell, in good, black-faced 
type, and illustrated with a frontispiece 
in antique black block style. We note here 
also an illustrated editionof LuciLE. By 
Owen Meredith, with Twelve Facsimiles of 
Water Colors by Madeleine Lemaire and One 
Hundred Illustrations in Black and White 
by C. McCormick Rogers. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co. $3.00.) The same publish- 
ers send us a noteworthy edition of THE 
COMEDIES OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH, with 
Introduction by Joseph Jacobs and Illustrated 
by Chris. Hammond. ($2.00.) The page 
is clear, clean, and easily read. The 
twenty-four illustrations have some par- 
ticularly good work among them. The 
Frederick A. Stokes Company are also 
bringing out forthe holiday season a new 
edition of THE CHARM, AND OTHER DRAW- 
InG-Room Ptays, éy Walter Besant and 
Walter Pollock, to which they have sup- 
plied a somewhat explanatory Preface. 
The illustrations, which are very bright 
notes in exposition of the plays, are by 
Chris. Hammond and Jule Goodman. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Company bring out 
also a new edition of TANGLEWOOD TALES 
FOR GIRLS AND Boys: Being a Second 
Wonder-Book, by Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
neatly published in a good, convenient 
form and neatly illustrated. The same 
publishers have on sale, also, in the same 
form and with the same neatness of illus- 
tration, a new editicn of Jacob Abbott’s 
Rotto at Work. The illustrations in 
this volume are by Charles Copeland. 
The volume belongs by right of merit in 
the series of ‘‘ The Children’s Favorite 
Classics.” 





Some COLONIAL HOMESTEADS AND THEIR 
Stories. By Marion Harland. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Son. $3.00.) Mrs. Terhune 
has opened to her readers in this volume 
some new mines. She has gone into old 
homes and - mansions, which have not 
been trodden into dull familiarity by 
other writers, and drawn forth a stream 
of fresh narrative and illustration 
which, without being altogether new, has 
the double attraction of literary charm 
and practically of historical novelty. 
Beginning with the old Brandan House 
on the Jamés, she passes in the same re- 
gion to Westhover, Shirley and the Mar- 
shall House. Coming North, we are in- 
troduced to Cliveden, the famous old 
Chew mansion, which played such a part 
in the battle of Germantown, and in the 
same vicinity to the Morris House, and 
little further north over the Jersey bor- 
der, to the Schuyler and Colfax Houses 
at Pompton, and so on through New York 
and-New England back to some not ever 
well-known Colonial mansions in Massa- 
chusetts, ending with a return to the Vir- 
ginia home of Pocahontas and some 
glimpses of Williamsburg and James- 
town. The volume is richly illustrated 
with about ninety historical sketches, 
portraits and reproductions. 


In the same line of interest in his- 
toric monuments and memorials is 
CHRONICLES OF TARRYTOWN AND SLEEPY 
Hottow. By Edgar Mayhew Bacon. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) A delightful 
little booklet on Sleepy Hollow and what 
remains of it as Washington Irving de- 
scribed it. The nineteen illustrations, 
some of them drawn, and drawn well, by 
the author, are delightful souvenirs, as, 
for example, the Jacob Mott House 
(Home of Katrina van Tassel). “We note 
that Mr. Bacon does not fall into the 
sentimental view of André and his cap- 
tors, but believes that the evidence 
proves Paulding and his associates not 
to have been cowboy bandits, but in- 
corruptible patriots. The whole book 
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has over it the delightful warm haze of 
antiquarian romance, and in its com- 
mingling of poetic and patriotic senti- 
ment with historic fact reminds us of a 
landscape bathed in summer haze with 
tall, strong towers of the distant town 
rising sharp and clear above it. 


We have before us the Christmas num- 
ber of the six great foreign weeklies: 
Lapy’s PicToRIAL; FIGARO ILLUSTRA- 
TED; ILLUSTRATED LONDON News; THE 
GRAPHIC CHATTERBOX ; Buack AND 
Wuite and Hotty Leaves. These 
are all sqld by the International News 
Company, 85 Duane Street, and 
with each comes the usual Presenta- 
tion Picture or Pictures which in gen- 
eral are chromo-lithographs in oil, done 
in large folio size. The striking feature 
of these Christmas weeklies is, of course, 
the illustration, which is lavished on 
them in great profusion. It is done on 
broad, strong lines, with plenty of action, 
in high color, and withan eyetothe strong- 
esteffect. The rollicking, boisterous side 
of the Christmas festivities furnishes a 
great variety of themes for the illustra- 
tions. We find nothing in them whichis 
particularly new in style, method of 
treating the Christmas theme, or in the 
technical development of the illustra- 
tions. The London News, with its afflu- 
ence of stories and pictures,is representa- 
tive of all, tho the Lady’s Pictorial has 
-elements not found in the others, and 
Holly Leaves with its warm, red cover, 
gives the reader a hospitable greeting, 
and has for its specialty ‘‘Sporting and 
Dramatic News.’’ These weeklies have 
lots of fun in them for the young people, 
and lots of entertainment for the public 
in general whenin the holiday mood. 


THE ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, New York.) 
This is a square 16mo edition, printed in 
Long Primer type and beautifully illus- 
trated. It contains two hundred illus- 
trations of Bible scenes and sites from 
photographs by Bonfils, Thevos, Mason 
and others, based on the actual scenes 
and things to which the New Testament 
refers, and made on a thorough and sys- 
tematic plan of illustrating the New Tes- 
tament as it has never been illustrated 
before. The edition is bound in five dif- 
ferent forms, and sold at prices varying 
from $1.00 to $2.00, according to binding. 
This edition belongs in ‘‘ Nelson’s New 
Series of Teachers’ Bibles,” which has 
bzen prepared by leading biblical schol- 
ars in America and Great Btitain. The 
list includes thirty-eight names, and is 
too long for publication here. As a 
whole, the series, in accuracy, variety, 
fulness and richness, is one which should 
enrich the Sunday-school and Bible-class 
work with an inexhaustible stream of new 
information as to the Bible. 

YANKEE SHIPS AND YANKEE SAILORS: 
Tales of 1812. By James Barnes. (The 
Macmillan Company. $1.50.) This is a 
collection of forecastle tales of the un- 
named heroes who did not command but 
who fought on our ships in 1812. They 
are talesto make a boy’s heart beat fast. 
TWELVE NAVAL CAPTAINS. Being 
a Record of Certain Americans who Made 
Themselves Immortal. By Molly Elliott 
Seawell, (Scribners. $1.25.) The author’s 
Preface well describes this book, not 





“as a comprehensive record of American 
naval captains from 1776 to 1815. It is mere- 
ly a selection of twelve commanders, who 
had great opportunities, and were equal to 
those opportunities, from the long list of 
brave and deserving officers, especially 
during the brilliant period from 1798 to 1815.’’ 
Nevertheless it is a story of heroes in the 
heroic period of our Navy, told in spright- 
ly fashion and wlth plenty of good, 
strong, American patriotic feeling. 
In the same patriotic Bunker Hill vein 
is THE SIGNAL Boys OF ’75. A Tale of 
Boston During the Siege. By James Otis. 
(Estes & Lauriat.. 75 cents.) Well man- 
ufactured, and fully. illustrated with 
spirited sketthes, which add much to the 
usefulness as well as the attractiveness 
of the volume. 

_ THe ROMANCE OF PALESTINE. A His- 
tory for Young People. Containing over 
one hundred and fifty original Photo- 
graphs and Pen Pictures of the Castles, 











Temples, Cities, Mountains, Rivers, Battle- 
Fields, Classic Groves, Enchanted Gardens, 
and Great People which illustrate the His- 
tory, Literature, Art and Legend of the 
Holy Land. By the Rev. James W. Lee, 
D.D., Author of the**Earthly Footsteps of 
the Man of Galilee.” (N. D. Thompson & 
Co., St. Louis and New York. $2.00.) 
Nething need be added to the above de- 
criptive title except to say that the work 
is popular in style and execution, that it 
is the outcome of a visit to Palestine 
made by the author anda celebrated out- 
of-door photographer at the invitation of 
the enterprising publishers, who fitted 
them out generously for the work. 


AunT Dice: THE SToRY OF A FAITHFUL 
SLAVE. By Nina Hill Robinson. (Pub- 
lishing House of the M. E. Church, 
South, Nashville, Tenn. $1.00.) The pic- 
ture of Southern life attempted in this 
story was well worth making, and the 
author had the model clearly in mind; 
she only lacked the art, as all our writers 
have, to project with true realism and 
adequate romance what plantation life in 
the days of slavery actually signified. 
Mrs. Stowe’s great romance had its po- 
lemical purpose against slavery, and 
every story of Southern life by a South- 
erner has been more or less a special 
plea for slavery. Aunt Dice is not polem- 
ical, and it does sketch vaguely a fair 
picture of certain phases of life in Ten- 
nessee before freedom arrived. 


Farry STORIES AND WONDER TALES. 
By Dr. Thomas Dunn English. Illustrated 
by Elizabeth S. Tucker. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.25.) What we 
think of the stories which compose this 
volume may be seen in the fact that eight 
of the sixteen were first published in our 
columns, three in St. Nicholas, one in 
Harper's Magazine, two in The Old Guard 
and one each in Jones’ Monthly and the 
Bergen Democrat. They are collected 
with the author’s consent and form but 
a small part of hiscontributions to Child 
Literature. Some of them have been 
translated into other languages. They 
are wholesome, hearty, genuine stories, 
which go straight tothe point and are 
pervaded witha dry humor which is very 
pleasing. The author has a genius for 
coining names and titles for his tales. 


THE SURPRISING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
Toapy LION, WITH THOSE OF GENERAL Na- 
POLEON SMITH. An Improving History for 
Old Boys, Young Boys, Good Boys, Bad Boys, 
Big Boys, Little Boys, Cow Boys and Tom- 
Boys. By S.R. Crockett. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Company. $1.50.) A_ bright, 
breezy and very boy-like story of a lot of 
boys who form themselves into an army, 
their campaigning and their adventures 
with the girls and the neighbors and 
what came of it all. The book is rather 
venturesome occasionally, but none too 
much to be true to boy nature, and not 
half as much so as the title would imply. 
In fact there is no harm in it, but plenty 
of boy-fun. The iilustrations are good 
and numerous. They form a character- 
istic series and are both spirited and ar- 
tistic. 


SHORT SAYINGS OF FAMouS MEN. Col- 
lected and Edited by Helen Kendrick John- 
son. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Two vols. 
24mo. Handsomely bound. $1.50.) Mrs. 
Johnson has made an interesting collec- 
tion of the wit and wisdom of the world 
and published it in two neat volumes un- 
der six different heads, of which ‘‘ Wis- 
dom, Proverbs, Wit and Humor’’ fall to 
the first volume, while ‘*Epigram and 
Epitaph, Philosophy and Sentiment” are 
allotted tothe second. The author has 
pushed her excursions into pastures 
new, while the old does not fail. Fresh 
examples not often seen before surprise 
the reader on nearly every page. 


MANHATTAN HISTORIC AND ARTISTIC. 
A Six-Day Tour. By Cynthia M. West- 
hover Alden. (The Morse Company, 96 
Fifth Avenue. 50 cents.) This is the 
fulland thorough revision of an excel- 
lent Guide to New York, originally pub- 
lished in 1892, and which is now recon- 
structed and brought down to date to 
serve for the new development in Greater 
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New York. Itis arranged on the plan of 
six morning and six afternoon neatly and 
conveniently arranged walks. It has 
worked well heretofore, and the editor 
has profited in this edition by his five 
years of experience. 


THE TRUE Story oF GEN. U. S.GRANT, 
THE AMERICAN SOLDIER. Told for Boys 
and Girls. By Elbridge S. Brooks. (Lothrop 
Publishing Company, Boston. $1.50.) 
Considering that General Grant received 
from this country the highest civil and 
military positions in its gift. we should 
like a ‘little more dignity in the title of 
this book, and all the more as it is writ- 
ten for boys and girls. But there is no 
want of dignity in the story. It is told 
well, with dramatic life and point, and 
without exaggeration; and the book is 
well made. 


AARON IN THE WILDWooDs.. By Joel 
Chandler Harris. Illustrated by Oliver 
Herford. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. $2.00.) Mr. Herford 
has had no difficulty in finding a plenty 
of subjects for his pencil imbedded in 
this new tale by Joel Chandler Harris. 
We need not -tell our readers what the 
author’s vein is; they know it well 
enough to guess forthemselves. They 
will find new leads in this volume that 
will carry them well off the old lines. 
The illustrations are numerous, spirited 
and pertinent. 


Little, Brown & Company (Boston) 
publish an elegant edition of Quo Vapis. 
By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Translated from 
the Polish by Jeremiah Curtin. The edition 
is entirely new throughout. (From the 
press of John Wilson & Son. In two 
vols. $1200.) It contains maps of an- 
cient Rome, and is richly illustrated with 
photogravures from pictures by Howard 
Pyle, Edmund H. Garrett and Evert Van 
Muyden, and from ancient sculptures. 
The work is well done, and places the 
edition in the first rank of elegant books 
for the season. 


Wuat Dress MAKES oF Us. By Dor- 
othy Quigley. Illustrations by Annie Blakes- 
lee. (E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25.) The 
papers which compose this volume ap- 
peared originally in the New York Sun 
and the New York Journal. They make 
aspicy and effective whole as now pub- 
lished. They bring the general princi- 
ples of adaptation and relation, which 
apply to dress, into application ‘to the 
subject, and enforce them in sensible dis- 
cussions and in very telling illustrations 
which are the work of Miss Annie 
Blakeslee. 


GERMAN-ENGLISH Lyrics, SACRED AND 
SecuLar. By Jeremiah E. Rankin. 
(Howard University Press, Washington, 
D.C.) President Rankin gives his work 
to the instruction of the colored race in 
Howard University, and his leisure to 
poetry; and this little volume is a collec- 
tion of translations from various Ger- 
man sacred and secular poets. The work 
is done with care, and as much skill.as 
often goes to translation. The secular 
lyrics have a swing and a story to them 
which shows wise selection. 


A delightful and instructive volume in 
the vein of antiquarian review is REMI- 
NISCENCES OF AN OLD WESTCHESTER 
HoMESTEAD. By Charles Preyer. (G.P. 
Putnam’s Sons. $1.25.) They are old 
tales of the Revolutionary time of the 
witch woman, whose eye could discover 
gold hidden beneath the ground, and 
tales rich in creepy sensations; whether 
they are traditional yarns whose scene 
was in Westchester or the author’s in- 
genious inventions, he does not say. 


WorpswortH, by Andrew Lang (Long- 
mans, Green & Co., $1.25), deserves to 
be mentioned among the fine books of the 
season. It is richly and solidly made; 
illustrated with artistic neatness and 
feeling by Alfred Parsons. The volume 
belongs in the series of selections from 
the poets by the same editor, and is made 
with that good taste, knowlege and judg- 
ment which we expect from Mr. Lang. 


A LittLe House 1n Pimtico. By Mar- 
guerite Bouvet. Illustrated by Helen Mait- 
land Armstrong. (A.C. McClurg & Co., 
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Chicago. $1.50.) Miss Bouvet’s books, 
of which we believe this is the eighth we 
have seen, are all wholesome, graceful, 
and built on a natural basis. They have 
a distinct charm of their own which en- 
titles them to a place of honor among 
good books for juvenile readers. Her 
books have also the merit of a good 
English style. 


In INDIAN TENTS. By Abby L. Alger. 
(Roberts Brothers. $1.00.) This book 
contains a collection of stories reported 
as told by the Indians (Penobscot, Passa- 
maquoddy and Micmac) to the author. 
The stories have a decided Indian flavor 
with just that peculiar elemental simplic- 
ity and vagueness which we expect from 
peoples absolutely savage. They are in- 
teresting, and the author adds to them 
the charm of her own experiences in col- 
lecting them. She was associated with 
Mr. Charles S. Leland, while he was col- 
lecting materials for his ‘‘ Algonquin 
Legends of New England,”’ and has dedi- 
cated her little book to him. It is a valu- 
able addition to Indian folk-lore. 


PRATT PORTRAITS, Sketched in a New 
England Suburb, by Anna Fuller, is well 
worth the new and handsome dress which 
has been given it by the Messrs. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons in the edition brought out 
by them for the holidays, with broad mar- 
gins and well-made illustrations. The 
original edition was published in 1892. 
These stories are delightfully qualified 
with the flavor of the New England coun- 
try life. 


THE EcHo-MAID, AND OTHER STORIES. 
by Alicia Aspinwall (E. P. Dutton & Co., 
$1.50), is a collection of bright and grace- 
ful tales for young readers. The numer- 
ous dainty illustrations by F. C. Gordon 
deserve especial mention for their artistic 
workmanship, especially in the graceful 
outline work, both in the features and 
drapery of the figures. 


A LIFE FoR ALIFE, AND OTHER AD- 
DRESSES. By Prof. Henry Drummond, 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 25 cents.) This little book contains 
three characteristic lectures by the late 
Professor Drummond, ‘‘A Life for a 
Life,” ‘‘Lessons from the Angelus,’’ and 
‘* The Ideal Man,” with a portrait fora 
frontispiece. 


A. C. McClurg & Company publishes a 
really beautiful volume, THE Lovers’ 
SHAKESPERE. Compiled by Chloe Blake- 
man Jones of selections from Shakespere 


which illustrate or voice the grand pas- 
sion. The selections are made intelli- 
gently and with much grace. (Chicago. 
$1.25.) 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
ATTRACTIVE BOOKS. 


EARLIEST DAYS IN AMERICA, Hazarp-DuTrTon. 
Historical Narrative of Prehistoric and Colonial 
Times. Authentic Tria Interesting for all 
ages. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

BUSHY. WESTOVER. mtures of a Girl. For 
youngsters. iliustraied. London editian a great suc- 

cess. 12mo, clot! . 

“Full of life, v igor, movement, and there is no boy or 

orto rere t, either, we hope—who will not read it 
ad Hee at ht. yas York Evangelist. 

T. Burton. Romantic story of the In- 

“diane and Colonlal Days. Fully illustrated. For 

ngsters. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

% The writer has given us one of the most fascinating 
historic tales of that Re eriod.—Christian Uplook. 
MANHATTAN—HISTORIC, ARTISTIC. ALDEN. His- 

torical summary of Greater New York. Old and Mod- 

ern City. Beautifully illustrated. Charter Maps. 

Chronological sketches, 1524 to 1897. Should be in 

every home. 12mo, cloth, po pp., 50 cents. 


Mention [INDEPENDENT for special dis’t. 





All booksellers, or sent postpaid at.above prices. 


THE MORSE COMPANY, Publishers 
96 Fith Avenue, New York. 


THE MESSAGE AND” 
THE MESSENGERS 


Lessons from the History of Preaching. By Prof. 
Fleming James, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

“* The author believes that it is the re ELTY which 
in large part, makes the preacher, and that if a church 
has poor preaching it deserves it, by A. od id larger 
demands on its ministers and encouraging them in this 
direction. An = | effort, therefore, to arouse the interest 
of the laity and make them more appreciative of the 
sermon as the divinely appointed agency for converting 
and Seashing and guiding men will subserve the highest 

f the urch. We trust this attractive vol- 

une,  vicesions in style, clear in plan, and earnest in 

pirit, will reach many who have given the subject too 

iittle thought and make them realize, with Emerson, 

the mighty power for eee oeee the sermon has been through 
the Christian ages.”’. ndard. 


PRAYERS FOR THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR 


By Charles R. Baker, D.D. (Brooklyn.) 12mo, cloth, red 
edges, $1.00, net. 
“A volume of beautiful prayers for private family or 
pulpit use. They are direct, intensely spiritual and 
bag the deepest needs of the heart and life. "— Chris- 


ork. 
Ge" Buy these for yourself and the pastor for Christ- 
mas. 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 and 3 Bible House, New Yoik. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


MME. LILLIAN NORDICA, 


The most famous American Prima Donna, will 
offer valuable professional advice to students 
and give an account of her singing before 
the Tsar Alexander the night before his 
assassination. 











Rudyard Kipling. 
W. D. Howells. 
Frank R. Stockton. 


It consists of three 
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And Fully Two Hundred Others. 


Its size is 10 x 24 inches. 
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Many of the world’s greatest Statesmen, Travelers, Men of 
Science and Story-Writers are among the contributors for 1898. VY 


FAMOUS WOMEN. 


Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. 


| 2-Color Caiendar Free to New Subscribers. 


This Calendar is published exclusively by The Youth’s Companion and could not be sold in Art Stores for less than $1.00. 
foiding parts, each a true reproduction in twelve colors, of charming group pi¢tures from original paint- 
ug@-See Important Offers below. 





NEW SUBSCRIBERS yom will cut out this slip and send it at once, with name and 
FREE — ci nea every week from the time subscription is received till January ¢ 
FREE — Christmas, New Year’s and Easter Double Numbers. 4 
R 


FREE-The Companion Art Calendar for 1893, a production superior to any of the 
oon eces of Companion color-work of previous years. It is a beautiful 


the greatest American Prima Donna, is but one of the two 
hundred eminent men and women who will write for the 


The Youths 
Companion : 


“THE BEST FRIEND OF THE AMERICAN FAMILY.” 


Octave Thanet. 
Laura E. Richards. 
Kate Chopin. 
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New ai Choice Books. 


Australia and the Islands of the Sea. 
By Eva M.C. KELLoac. 448 pp., with 150 illustrations 
and4maps. 85 cents. 

Graphic pen-pictures of strange places and stranger 
peoples in all quarters of the globe ; full of novelty and 
diversity. The narration of Australia’s wonderful nat- 
ural features, its a resources, its rapid growth, 
reads like a fairy tale 


Life in Asia. , 
By ane CaTE SMITH. 328 pp. Over 80 illustrations. 


The story of the vast continent, where religion and 
ci —— had their birth, leads us with increasing in- 


Syria from the Saddle. 


By ALBERT Payson TERHUNE. 318 pp. 80 beautiful 
illustrations. $1.50. 


Delightful pen-pictures of the Holy .and of to-day, 
and of the modern Syrian. 


“A model book of travel, animated, graphic, illumina- 
tive."—Zion’s Herald. 


Masterpieces of Michelangelo and Milton. 


By ALEXANDER S.TWOMBLY. 17 reproductions of mas- 
terpieces, elegantly bound. $1.50. 
“The essays are admirable examples of keen analysis, 


impartial judgment, sympathetic description, and liter- 
ary finish."—Congregationalist. 


Elements of Descriptive Astronomy, 


By HERBERT A. Howe8, Sc.D., University of Denver, 
Colo. 200 illustrations and star maps. $1.75. 

“ An example of what a text-book writer may do to 
make this beautiful science attractive to the general 
reader as well as to the special student.”"—Review of 
Reviews. 


Introduction to the Study of Economics. 


By Prof. CHARLES JESSE BULLOCK, Ph.D., Cornell Uni- 
versity. 511 pp. $1.60. 

‘The book isa profound study of underlying princi- 
ples. We know of noauthor who summarizes the mon- 
etary history of the United States more succinctly and 
dispassionately.”—Inter-Ocean. 


American Writers of To-Day. 


By HENRY C. VEDDER. 334 pp. $1.50. 

Masterly critiques of nineteen contem 
including Stedman, Howells, Stodda 
Ward, Eggleston, etc. 


rary authors, 
» Mrs. Phelps- 


Poems of Home and Country. 


By SAMUEL FRANCIS Sm1TH, D.D., author of ** Amer- 
ica.’’ Royal 8vo, illustrated, gilt top,$1.50. Edi- 
tion de Luxe, each copy signed by the author, $7.50. 
A book for every American home. 





For sale by leading booksellers, or mailed on receipt 
of price by the publishers, 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia. 





EVERY READER 


THE INDEPENDENT can save 10 to % per cent. on 

their list of — and newspapers for 1898, by 

subscribing thro 

THE KENYON NEWS Cco., Obicage, Tl., 
Wholesale Subscription Age: 

Agents wanted in every town to sey orders for 
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HYPATIA. By Cuartes KINGSLEY. 

THE LAST DAYS OF POMPEII. 
graphs. 

LORNA DOONE. ByR. D. Biackmore. 


NOTRE DAME DE PARIS. 
ROMOLA. By Georce E ior. 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 


By Victor Hueco. 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 





CHOICE BOOKS FOR HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


semme The Luxembourg Library 
ILLUSTRATED NOVELS. | 


Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Illustrated by the Best Artists. 
Printed on Fine Laid Paper. 


Special Cover Designs for each Volume. 
8vo, gilt top, per vol., 


With 17 illustrations by Epmunp H. Garrett. 
JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN. By Miss Mutock. With 17 illustrations by ALicze BAkBER STEPHENS 
By Epwarp Butwer-Lytron. 


With 17 illustrations by Franx T. MERRILL. 
LAST OF THE IOHICANS. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 
With 17 illustrations by noted French artists. 
With 17 reproductions of photographs. 

By ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
TOILERS OF THE SEA. By Victor Huco. With 17 illustrations by noted French artists. 
TALES OF A TRAVELLER. By Wasuincrton Irvinc. 
By Cuartes Dickens. 
UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. By Harriet BEECHER STowE. 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 46 E. 14th Street, New York. 


With 16 illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


«Or 


$1.50. 


With 17 reproductions of photo- 
With 17 illustrations by Frank T. Merrit. 


With 17 illustrations by Maurice Le torr. 
With 17 illustrations by Frank T. MERRILL. 


With 17 illustrations by CHARLES COPELAND. 


Send for Catalogue. 











The Victorian Classic 


A volume for the Holidays, but also in 
perennial demand—the richest, most lumi- 
nous, most helpfuland beautiful of modern 


eT ENNYSON’S 


IN MEMORIAM 


Critical Preface by HENRY VAN DYKE. 
Exquisitely Illustrated by HARRY FENN. 

“A chaste poetic 7 5 . . . fllustrated in the 
choicest style. . . Sank setting for such a no- 
ble work. : A classic edition of a great classic.’ 
—New York Observer. 
Elegantly printed, bound in silk, boxed, $3.50. 

*,* All Booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the Pub- 
lishers, 

FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 

NEW YORK. 





ANIMATED PICTURES. 


“THE ERAGRAPH.” 





Any one can operate the machine without any previous 
experience. Over 500 subjects ready. The only pro- 
jodting machine adapted for family use. A valuable 
and useful Christmas present. Write for circular. 


G. NUTTING & CO., 





The Ladies’ Home Journal. Send for our $150 Prize 
Offer and Catalogue. 


83 B, NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
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Approved bys 
Business Men 


in every branch of industry. The 
economic value of the ‘ Per- 
fected Card System’’ (With tate”) 
for recording and indexing’ the 
affairs of business, is the testi- 
mony of practical men. Those 
who have few records, those who 
have hundreds of thousands of 
accounts praise it. Saves one- 
half book-keeping expense. For 
every business, every business 


man, Write, tell us your busi- 
ness and learn the facts. 
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Tue Story or THE Cowsoy. Sy £. 
Hough. (D. Appleton & Co. . $1.50.) 


This book is the third volume issued 
in the Appleton series entitled ‘‘ The 
Story of the West Series,” edited by 
Mr. Ripley Hitchcock. It is a volume 
considerably padded; but its subject 
lends itself to picturesque treatment, 
and the illustrations, by William L. Wells 
and C. M. Russell, are excellent. Mr. 
Hough’s descriptions are a trifle tire- 
some; but they do their work in the long 
run, setting the cowboy and his life pret- 
ty fairly before us. Books of this sort 
are valuable additions to Americana. 
The cowboy is already passing, he has 
almost passed, and we must not lose him 
from history. 


VivetTeE. By Gelett Burgess. (Cope- 
land & Day. $1.25.) Something most 
tantalizing, like the apparition and dis- 
appearance of the ‘‘ Purple Cow,”’ ren- 
ders this little book very difficult, even 
refractory, in the reviewer’s hands. 
The absolute certainty that it bulges 
with the wine of humor and the essence 
of wit, which somehow we do not fairly 
get at, disturbs us. Mr. Burgess ought 
to have added a glossary and an explan- 
atory index to go with his map of ‘*‘ Mil- 
lamours.”’ His book, with its curiously 
scrambled ingredients, reminds us of a 
Creole hash, the name of which has 
never yet been reduced to literary form. 
Phonetically, it would be ‘‘ jumbleaye.”’ 


SELECTED PoreMs. Sy George Meredith. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75.) We 
do not regard George Meredith as a 
poet of power. This selection made 
under his own supervision doubtless 
stands for what is best in his versified 
literature. We prefer his prose, without 
better excuse than that his poetry seems 
forced and sophisticated to the verge of 
mere artificiality. [t is thoughtful, cold, 
glittering, measured literary verse. 


At THE GATES OF SONG. By Lioyd Mif- 
fiin. (Estes & Lauriat.) One hundred 
and fifty sonnets, most of them cleverly 
finished, some of them notably beautiful, 
interspersed with lovely pictures by 
Thomas Moran, and set forth in print 
most grateful tothe eye, make this a book 
worthy of special attention. Mr. Mifflin 
has fine artistic feeling, a ready com- 
mand of words and a safeear for rhythm. 
He is more a word painter than a poet; 
but some of his pastoral sonnets are 
scarcely surpassed in recent poetry. 





Literary Notes. 


Tue F. H. Revell Company will 
move to the first floor of the Presbyteri- 
an Building, New York, early in Janu- 
ary, 1898. This will begin their twenty- 
sixth year in the business. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


...-A new ‘‘ Book of Verses for Chil- 
dren,” is issued by Messrs. Henry Holt & 
Co. The Compiler, Edward V. Lucas, 
has not overlooked in his selections Mar- 
gery Fleming, Elizabeth Turner, ‘‘ Lewis 
Carroll” nor Edward Lear, 


..Prof. Woodrow Wilson, of Prince- 
ton University, will deliver at Sherry’s, 
on Friday evening of this week, a lecture 
entitled ‘‘ Patriotism Begins at Home.” 
The lecture will be given under the au- 


spices of the City History Club of New. 


York, of which Mrs. Robert Abbe is Pres- 
ident. 


..-Literature asks whether attention 
has yet been called to the dishonor done 
to literature in Wiesbaden, recently. A 
statue erected to Schiller in the Theater 
Platz, in 1859, has been removed. The 
Place is now to be called Kaiser Fried- 
rich Platz,and Uphnes’s statue to the 
late Emperor Frederick replaces the 
poet’s monument. Literature adds: 


‘*Meanwhile, information is not forth- 
coming as to whether the casket containing 
the ‘records of dedication to Schiller’s 
everlasting memory’ is not still resting 
underneath, tho his term of immortality 
has hardly exceeded a single generation.” 


..In treating of an English ‘‘ A-ad- 
emy”’ the London Academy has tried its 
hand at a list of ‘‘ forty immortals.’’ 
The Critic has followed with its selection 
of American writers, and the London 
Weekly Register has named a possible 
English Catholic Academy. As an 
amusement, this is all very well; but if 
the suggestion is made in earnest Mr. 
Swinburne’s letter to the London Z7imes, 
given here in full, is appropriate and 
not too severe: 

“‘ Sir:—In this decadent month, after the 
great sea-serpent has usually risen once 
more to the surface of the press—only, per- 
haps, to be choked in a far more unseason- 
able effort to emulate the digestion of other 
contributors by swallowing the gigantic 
gooseberry—no sensible man will feel and 
no honest man will affect surprise at the 
resurrection of a more ‘ridiculous mon- 
ster’ than these. The notion of an English 
Academy is too seriously stupid for farce 
and too essentially vulgar for comedy. But 
that a man whose outspoken derision of the 
academic ideal or idea has stood on record 
tor more than a few years, and given deep 
offense to nameless if high-minded censors 
by the frank expression of its contempt and 
the unqualified vehemence of its ridicule, 
should enjoy the unsolicited honor of nomi- 


nation to a prominent place in so unimagi- 
nable a gathering—colluvies literarum it 
probably would turn out to be, if ever it 
slunk into shape and writhed into exist- 
ence—well, it seems to me that the full and 
proper definition of so preposterous an im- 
rtinence must be left to others than the 
earer of the name selected for the adula- 

tion of such insult. 

‘* ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE.” 








(Q, HARPER'S - ROVND - TABLES gy 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE FOR YOUTH 


Published in New York and London. 


$1.00 a Year 


The principal feature of every issue of the ROUND TABLE is SHORT STORIES, 
but there will also be three long serials continuing throughout the year, as follows : 


FOUR FOR A FORTUNE. 


By ALBERT LEE 


which began in the December number. 


THE ADVENTURERS. 


By H. B. MARRIOTT WATSON 


which will begin in the January number. 


THE COPPER PRINCESS. &y KIRK MUNROE 
the opening chapters of which will be published in May. 


Besides the short stories contained in the 


DECEMBER NUMBER JUST ISSUED 





there are the following special articles : 


FITTING UP A BOY’S ROOM 
By J. HARRY ADAMS 


Illustrated by sketches and diagrams, 
from which any one of a mechanical 
turn may easily learn to arrange com- 
fortable quarters for himself either at 
school or at college. 


OVER $300 IN 
for Stories, Sketches, and Photographs. 


Send 10 cents for sample copy. 


of the RouND TABLE. 


INGENIOUS PIONEERS 
By CYRUS C. ADAMS 
This paper relates a number of incidents 
showing the expedients by which the first 
white men who explored the interior of 
Africa made up for deficiencies in sup- 
‘plies, such as lime, nuts, valves, etc. 


CASH PRIZES 


Full particulars in every number 
Address 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, N. Y. City 
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Revell’s New Books. 
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THE KING OF KOREA. 
(From photograph by Mrs. Bishop.) 


The Gist of Japan 


The ae their pore and Missions. By Rev 
Pee: oeey, A + Ph.D. Illustrated. 8vo, decorated cwth, 


The =a of Influence 


By Newell Dwight Hillis, author of “ A Man’s Value to 
jety.” 12mo, cloth, glit top, $1.25. 

lis is eloquent and fascinating. 
H ges sparkle with sentences which one lo! 
quote. His paragraphs are teeming with metapho 
and allusions, but there is not one that does not have the 
true ring.”’. — Christian Evangelist. 


The Culture of Christian Manhood 


n (ay Mornings ot at hao am Sespel. % Yale Kt se F 
Edited by W Imon. With sixteen portraits and 
a pony yt ad aepet Second Haition. 12mo, cloth, 


$1 

he authors are: The Ber, Dr. Charles ang ag Hall, 
Alexander McKenzie. H. Brad: » D. J. Burrell, 
George Harris, W. R. *picharas Henry van Dyke, L. O 
Brastow, 4" Ss; Hamlin, J. H. Vincent, M. W. Sti 

G. T. .H. Twitchell, 
Herrick, and Vehase “A. Gord 


The Pilgrim’ § Staff; 


Or, Daily Steps Heavenward by the Pathwa: ‘oe Faith. 
By Rose aes 16mo, cloth, gilt top. $1. 


Containin; 





races. “ A Gift of Love” and * 
oe ooga issues hold their place among the best year 


Our New Illustrated Holiday 


NEW YORK: 112 Fifth Ave. 





Korea and Her Neighbors 
BY ISABELLA BIRD BISHOP 


A Narrative of Travel and an Account of the 
Vicissitudes and Present Condition of the 
Country. With 34 illustrations from photo- 
graphs by the author, 2 maps, appendixes, 
and index. 


8vo, decorated cloth, $2.00. 


Mrs. Bishop resided in Korea for about a year be 
fore its invasion by the Japanese, and for over two 
years afterwards, making frequent excursions into 
the neighboring states. In no part of the worldis his- 
aking with greater rapidity, and the reports of 
such an experienced observer as Mrs. Bishop must in- 
stantly commend themselves to the student of the 
situation in the far East. 
will appeal as a singularly graphic and intelligent de- 
scription of an eventful itinerary, taken by one who 
is possessed of the very genius of travel. 


Toa larger class the work 


Christian Missions and Soeial 
Progress 


By Rev. James 8S. Dennis, D.D. A Sociological Study 
of Foreign Missions. With 64 full-page reproductions 
of Photographs. 2 vols., gilt tops, 
each $2.5". Vol. 1 “Goouid e 
“ An epoch-making book lies beforeus . . one of 

the richest contributions ever made tu the literature of 

Christian Missions. The educational value of this book 

to ministers, theological students and laymen can hardly 

be overstated. The bibliography appearing i in connec- 
tion with each lecture is beyond praise.”— President 

Hall, in The Expositor. 


On the Indian Trail 


And Other Stories of a Work Among the Cree 
and Saulteaux Indians. ev. Egerton R. Young. 
oe ag Edition. inne vated by J.E. Laughlin. 12mo, 
clot 


Mr. o ‘is wel known to readers of all ages as the 
author of “ By Canoe and Dog Train,” ‘‘ Three Boys in 


e 8vo, a 
sedition) read read: 


the Wild North Land, ” and other po ular books descri- 
orthwest. 


bing life and adventures in the great 


The Odd One 


By the author of “ Probable 
Sons.” Illustrations on 
every page by Mary A. 
Lathbury. 4to, decorated 
cloth, $1.00. 


“One of the most interest- 
ing books of the year for 

children . . Beautifully 
bound in white, with delicate 
tracery of green and red.”— 
Minneapolis Times. 





Catalogue Free on Application. 


FLEMING H. REVELL COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 63 Washington St. 


TORONTO: 154 Yonge St 





Inspiring Articles ; 
Blaikie, and many others. 


Stories 


Biographies 
spheres of action. 
A Christian Endeavor Page 


ticles and stories. 


The Subject of Missions 


Poems. 
Two Bright Series 


; 


§ The Editorial Page 


é 
$ 
é 


young people. 
Terms: 


Author of * Practical Religion,” ‘‘Week Day Religion, s 
ersonal Friendships of Jesus, 


Features of Forward in 1808 


§ The Problems of Young People { A ae 44 of personal letters by J. R. an 


will be a strong feature of each number. 
and embraces nearly all the prominent story-tellers for young people. 


75 cents a year for a single subscription. 


and THE 
STREETS OF A City. The latter introduces many pictur- 
mes scenes in the life of a great city, and will portray little known situations, 
one address, 50cents a year, and at the same rate by the quarter. 





Edited by Rev. J. R. [liller, D.D. 


‘In His Steps,” 
etc. 


By Mokne D. Babcock, D.D., Charles M. Sheldon, D.D 
. Clark, D.D., Mr. John Willis Baer, Dr. W. 


Gordon 


The list of writers is a long one, 


by Mrs. Sarah K. Bolton and others, that will consider in a most 
instructive way the lives of noble men and women in many 


Terse, quotable comment on each week’s 
prayer-meeting tepic, hints for the leader, a 
prayer on the subject, methods of Oe and many general Christian Endeavor ar- 


will be treated by A. T. Pierson, D.D., Rev. A. Jj. 
Brown, Mr. Robert E. Speer, and others. 


Articles for Young [ien. 
THE MAKING OF SOME COMMON OBJECTS, 


Articles for Girls. 


poone a ond suermesupinias including Independence Hall and Girard College, by Mr. 


in each number is the very heart of the paper. It touches 
every week on many matters of practical interest to 


School subscriptions, to 


Sample copies for the entire school will be gladly sent on application. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent, Presbyterian Board of 
Publication and Sabbath-School Work, Philadelphia,Pa. 


Se ere «er A th hth Ae he dt te etn 











R. H. RUSSELL : 





BOOKS 


FOR XMASe2 


PUBLISHER : 


A most Attractive Catalogue 
of Beautiful Gift-Books, with 
Full-page Illustrations by 
GIBSON : ABBEY : KEMBLE: 
REMINGTON: WENZELL: NICH- 
OLSON. Frontispiece in color: 
Sent Free 


NEW YORK 














December 9, 1897 





3 «Place Sr. NICHOLAS i in your 
> household and you need have no 
fears for the lessons taught 
your children.» — School Journal. @ 
She Century So. 

Dablishors of 
SMeredy Certity 


that 


( 
, 








, és entitled to a year's subscription for the oaid 
Ch Wicholas Mbagasine 





beginning with — the gift of 





Witness the signature of the Hecrctary of Ghe Bantury Go.. at 
the office of the Company in Woo York; this 


, " 
3 (a) day of in the year 189— 


y A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION 
} TO ST. NICHOLAS 


( 

is about the best possible Christ- § 

| mas present for a boy or girl. 
. 

















« An especially strong program 
has been prepared for the com- 
ing year,—Rudyard Kipling’s 

> new «Just-So» Stories (fantas- 

6 ticstories about animals),serials ‘ 

by Frank R. Stockton, J.T.Trow- $ 

; 
: 
4 


bridge, W. O. Stoddard, and 
other well-known writers,— with 
‘the best pictures that money ; 
and taste can procure. 4 
> Sr. NicHoLAs costs $3.00 a year; it @ 
is not cheap, but «it is the model and ; 
ideal juvenile magazine of the world» @ 
; HOW TO GIVE ST. NICHOLAS 
AT CHRISTMAS. 


> 

Send us the price of a year’s subscrip- 
) tion ($3.00), and we will send you a large, 
; richly printed certificate of subscription 
) 

) 


(see miniature above), with the Novem- 
ber and December numbers. November 
begins the new volume. These two 
6 numbers and the certificate you give at 
Christmas,—the numbers from January 
on go direct to the recipient of your gift. 


THE CENTURY CO., 
UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. ] 


A OG AA DO ee ae 





ta0 
A SPLENDID HOLIDAY GIFT. 


MAGIC 


Stage IIlusions and Scientific Diver- 
sions, Including Trick 
Photography. 

By A. A. Hopkins. 


568 pages ; 420 illustrations. Price, $2.50. 


This work appeals to 
old and young alike, and 
it 18 one of the most at- 






















re-eat- 
| ing, sword. swallowing, 
ventriloquism, mental 

meaate. | a magic, au- 
; toys, 
sane a s photogra h- 
ic tricks, oo the projec- 
tion of moving photo 
graphs are all well de- 
ed and illustrated, 


N 
2 
ic} 
4 


\ Serene cae tet ar 


printed and Bound. 
Ac wn yy by the 
profession to 
THE STANDARD WORK ON MAGIC. 
2 Circular of contents and sample illustrations free 
upon request. 


MUNN & CO., Publishers, 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN OFFICE, 363 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 
Leggat Brothers. 


Cheapest Book Store in the World. 


265,672 Holiday and Juvenile Books 
AT YOUR PRICE. 
354,672 Enclish and American Books 
AT OUR PRICE. 
148,784 Bibles, Prayer Books, Etc., 
AT ANY PRICE. 


Grand Holiday Catalogue Free. 
8 | CHAMBERS STREET, 


‘ hird door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK 












s ss Send 
Violinists : 
Book of OLD VIOLINS (FREE.) 


It contains historical ssetches 
of the old masters of Cremona 


with fac-simile 

ure mellow tone, costing 

from to %.000. 

tificate of Genuiic=css with each 

violin. ——— Violins sent on 
lection when desired 


LYON & HEALY, Adams & Wabash Sts., Chicago. 














THE INDEPENDENT 


Irish Idylls, By Jane Bartow. With 
many illustrations from photographs 
taken expressly for this edition by 


Clifton Johnson. 8vo, decorated 
cloth, $2.00. 
Victorian Literature. A History of the 


Literature of the Victorian Era. By 
CLEMENT K. SHORTER, author of 


8vo, cloth, $1.25. 

Hamlet. [Illustrated by H.C. Curisry. 
Cover, in full gold, gilt edges, $2.00. 

Stories of Famous Operas. By Miss 
H. A. GUERBER, author of ‘‘ Stories 
of the Wagner Operas,”’ ‘‘ Legends of 
the Virgin,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
illustrated cloth, $1.50. 

Pictures from the Life of Nelson. By 
W. CLARK RUSSELL, author of ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Portraits of Musicians. By CAMILLE 
BELLAIGUE. (Translated from the 
French.) With 16 portraits. 12mo, 

cloth, $1.50. 

The English Stage. Being an Account 
of the Victorian Drama. By Avucus- 
TIN FILon. Translated from the 
French. Introduction by Henry Ar- 
thur Jones. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 

The Ian [Maclaren Year Book. 
ornamental cloth, $1.25. 

Romance of the Irish Stage. By J. 
FITZGERALD MOLLOY, author of ‘‘Life 
of Peg Woffington.”’ With portraits. 
Two vols., $4.00. 

The Potter’s Wheel. By [An MAcLAREN, 
author of ‘‘ The Mind of the Mas- 
ter,” etc. 1r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 

The Green Guess Book. By Mary McL. 
WATSON and Susan HAveEs Warp. 
16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


I2mo, 


‘Charlotte Bronté and her Circle.’’~ 


Coustitutional Studies. By JAmEs 
SCHOULER, LL.D., author of ‘‘A His- 
tory of the United States,’’ etc. 8vo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

The lan Maclaren Calendar. With deco- 
rative borders, neatly boxed, 4to, 
$1.00. 

Colonisation in the United States. 
From the Earliest Times tothe Land- 
ing of the Pilgrim Fathers. By G. 
BARNETT SMITH. 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


NOVELS AND TALES. 


Dariel: A Romance of Surrey. By R. 
D. BLACKMORE, author of ‘‘ Lorna 
Doone,” etc., etc. With fourteen 
full-page illustrations by Chris Ham- 
mond. t12mo, cloth, $1.75. 

The Two Captains. A Sea Tale. By W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, author of ‘‘ The 
Wreck of the Grosvenor,” etc., etc. 
Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

In Kedar’s Tents. A Novel. By HENRY 
SETON MERRIMAN, author of *‘ The 
Sowers.” 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Salted With Fire. The Story of a Minis- 
ter. By GEORGE MACDONALD, author 
of ‘‘ Lilith,” etc. 12mo, cloth, 21.50. 

The King’s Highway. A Novel. By 
AMELIA E. Barr, author of ‘‘ A Bow 
of Orange Ribbon,” ‘‘ Friend Olivia,”’ 
etc. 12mo,cloth, $1.25. 

Queen of the Jesters. By Max PEmBER- 
TON, author of ‘‘ The Little Hugue- 


not,’’ etc., etc. Illustrated. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

The Spanish Maid. By QurL_er. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Bye-Ways of Life. By R. S. HIcHENs, 
author of ‘‘ The Green Carnation,’’ 


‘*An Imaginative Man,” etc. 12mo, 





cloth, $1.25. 
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DODD,. MEAD & COMPANY’S LATEST BOOKS 


The Children of the Sea. 
Forecastle. By JosEPH CONRAD, au- 
thor of ‘‘Almayer’s Folly,’ etc. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Lumen. A Novel. By CAMILLE FLAM- 
MARION. Authorized translation from 
the French. 16mo, cloth, $1.00. 


FOR YOUNGER READERS. 


Elsie Dinsmore. By MARTHA FINLEY. 
With many illustrations by H. C. 
Christy. Large 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 

Elsie at Home. By MartTHa FINLEY. 
Similar in general style to the previ- 
ous ‘‘ Elsie’’ books. cloth, 
$1.25. 

The Adventures of Mabel. By Rarrorp 
Pyke. Forchildren of five and six. 
With many illustrations by Mélanie 
Elisabeth Norton. Large 8vo, $1.75. 

Children at Sherburn House. By 
AMANDA M. DoucLas. t12mo, cloth, 
$1.50. 

Hannah Ann. A Sequel to ‘A Little 
Girl in Old New York.” By AMANDA 
M. Dovctas. Illustrated. 
cloth, $1.50. 

Untold Tales of the Past. By Breatrice 
HARRADEN, author of ‘“‘Ships that 
Pass in the Night,” ‘‘ Hilda Straf- 
ford,” etc. Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50. 

Witch Winniein Venice. By E.izasetu 
W. CHAMPNEY. With many illustra- 
tions. Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Pierre and His Poodle. By Exizasetu 
W. CHAMPNEY. With numerous il- 
lustrations. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

Derick. By BarsBaraA YECHTON, author 
of ‘‘We Ten,” etc. Illustrated. 
Large 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The [Missing Prince. By G. E. Farrow, 
author of ‘‘ The Wallypug of Why.”’ 
8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


A Tale of the 


16mo, 


I2mo, 





The above books are for sale by ali booksellers, or will be sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price, by 


DODD, MEAD & COPIPANY, Fifth Avenue and Twenty-first St., New York. 





Just Ready: 
By the Author of «Quo Vadis” 


HANIA 


By HENRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated by 
Jeremiah Curtin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
uniform with ‘‘Quo Vadis,’’ ‘* With Fire 
and Sword,” and the author’s other 
works. With portrait, $2.00. 


Let Us Follow Him 


By HFNRYK SIENKIEWICZ. Translated by 
Jeremiah Curtin. 16mo. Cloth, gilt, 
with photogravure frontispiece. 50 cents. 


The period of “ Let Us Follow Him’’ is that of the 
death of Christ, and it was this story which gave the 
author the idea of writing “‘ Quo Vadis.” 


“Quo Vadis”’ 


The Literary Sensation of the Time 


Authorized Unabridged Translation 
By JEREMIAH CURTIN 

dn Various Editions. O.LUSTRATED 
HOLIDAY EDITION, with Pictures by 
Howard Pyle, Evert Van Muyden and E£. 
H. Garrett. 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, extra, 
gilt top, in box, $6.00. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 


254 Washington St., Boston 





Second Edition Now Ready 


PRIVATE 
LIBRARY 


WHAT WE DO KNOW 
WHAT WE DONT KNOW 
WHAT WE OUGHTTO KNOW 
ABOUT OUR BOOKS 
BY 
ARTHUR L. HUMPHREYS 
1 Vol., Crown Quarto, Cloth, Uncut, $1.50 


J. W. BOUTON 





(And all Booksellers) 10_W. 28th St., NewYork 











A Gift Book for Amateur Photographers. 


Sunlight and Shadow 


Edited by W. I. Linco_n Apams. Illustrated by 
more than roo exquisite Half-Tones from Origi- 
nal Photographs from Nature. 4to, cloth deco- 
rated, full gilt, in a box, $2.50. 

The Season’s most useful and beautiful book for 
those who use cameras. To aid the reader to ad- 
vance in pictorial photography the foremost artists 
treat the following subjects:—The Choice of Subject. 
Landscape Without Fi pe With Figures. 
Foregrounds. The Sky. Out -Door oe - Groups. 
The Hand Camera. nstantaneous hotography . _ Winter 
Photography. Marines. e+ ty at ight. giaies 
in Portraiture. Photographing Ch ildren. Art in Grouping. 
The abundant illustrations are very beautiful exam- 
ples of the perfection which has been reached in 
making and printing from half- tone plates. 


“This can be marked as a superb gift-book to ama- 
teur photographers and will be ‘a mead enjoyed by all art 
lovers.”"—Chicago Inter- Ocean. 

Sent, postpaid, on receipt of the price, by 


‘THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers 
5 «& 7 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 


WHIDDEN’S (Especially 
Natural History) BOOKS 


Best Books, and for Everybody 
Now Ready 


In Portia’s Gardens 


By WM. SLOANE KENNEDY 


A New Volume of Out-door Essays,and daintily il- 
lustratedand bound. Will be one of the best books for 
a Christmas gift 


12mo. Cloth, = $1.50 


At all Bookstores everywhere. 


("Send for catalogues. Allsortsof Natural Histo- 
ry Books. Of all Booksellers, or sent by 


Bradlee Whidden Publisher, 18 Arch St. , Boston. 








ELBRIDGE 8S. BROOKS has just issued a NEW 
BOOK to match his lives of Washington and Lincoln. 


cornea tila cae Cornet: 


$1.50. As readable asa Serr of adventure, and all true. 
Get it for the Boys and Girls. 


Modern Fairyland, 


By ELCY BURNHAM, 
$1.25, is ver ~~ and altogether novel Look at it 
for the little on 

Ask for these new Lothrop books at your booksellers ; 
His First Charge, by Faye Hunting‘on, $1.25; The Great 
paees, by Willis Boyd Allen, 7% cents; Phr onsie per, 

by Margaret Sidney, $1.50; Tom Pickering of ' Scutney, 
by Sophie Swett, $1.25. 
Send for holiday list and latest catalogue. 

LOTHROP PUBLISHING COMYANY, 

92 Pearl Street, Boston. 





When renewing your subscription 
send $5.00 for two years, or one year 
for yourself and!one for some friend. 


NEW BOOKS for BOYS 


Bound to Win Series 
Cloth, stamped in ink 
and gold. 


Price, 75 cents 

e writers of these 
stories are well known to 
the boys of this country, 
all of them having con- 
tributed for years to our 
leading juvenile periodi- 
cals. The entire series 
has been carefully — 
so that no volume c 
tains any objectionable 
feature, while all are 
bright, full of human in- 
terest, and thoroughly 
“up to date.” 


1. Bound to be an 
Electrician; or, 
Franklin Bell’s Suc- 
cess. By EDWARD 
STRATEM, YER, 

2 Sene~idaye ot Fred Harley; or, Rivals for 

All Honors. By ARTHUR M. WINFIELD. 
3. Gun and Sle or, Lg Young are of 





5. The Missing Tin 


tev 
6. Young Oarsmen of Lakeview 3 or, The 
Mystery of Hermit Island. By Capt. RaLpa 
one 
7. Young Auctioneers; or, The Foltshing ofa 
Roulin Stone. By EDWARD STRATEME 
8. goer ut Plucky, or, The Mystery of 2 a Flood. 
mi ARTHUR M. WINFIELD. 
9. Rival Bicyclistss or, Fun and Adventures on 
a Wheel. by Any =? RALPH BoNEHILL. 
10. Fighting or His Own; or, The Fortunes of 
a Young rtist. By EDWARD STRATEMEYER. 

11. By Pluck, Not Luck; or Dan Granbury’s 
struggle to Rise. By ARTHUR M. WINFIELD. 
12.1 Lee the Circus Boy; or, Life Under the Great 
White Canvas. Bp Capt. RALPH BONEHILL. 

Full list mailed to any one on application. 
W. L. ALLISON CO., 105 Chambers St., New York. 





You can have 


Che Foening Post 


Sent ta any address in this 


country for 75 cents per month. 


Office, 206-210 Broadway, New York. 





‘CUT RATES 


NEWSPAPERS, 


9 BOGKS, ETC. 
American and foreign. Send for catalogue listing 3000 


periodicals 





J.B. RICHARDSON, 
Sth St., Hornelisville, N.Y. 
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‘,.«.The New Amsterdam Book Co., of 
156 Fifth Avenue,New York, are the sell- 
ing agents for ‘‘ The Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem,’’ published by the Commit- 
tee of the Paiestine Exploration Fund 
($2.50), noticed in THE INDEPENDENT No- 
vember 25th, 1897. 


.«+»eCommander Julien Viand, of the 
French Navy (‘‘ Pierre Loti’’) is about to 
give up the command of the ‘‘ Javelot,” 
retiring from the service and returning 
to Rechfort. Calmann Levy announces 
the latest volume by Pierre Loti, en- 
titled ‘‘ Figures et Choses qui Passent.”’ 


.- The third volume of the “ Letters 
and Times of the Tylers,” 234 pp., oc- 
tavo,is just published. The two former 
volumes were issued in 1884 and 1885 re- 
spectively. The work is prepared by 
Pres. Lyon G. Tyler, of William and 
Mary College, and can be ordered of 
Henley T. Jones, Williamsburg, Va. 








THE INDEPENDENT 


The attention of the readers of THE INDEPEND- 
ENT is called to Four New Books 
WORTH READING. 

ACROSS THE COUNTRY OF THE LIT- 

TLE KING. By W. Bement Lent. $1.35. 


THE SACRIFICE OF A THRONE. 


By H. 
Remsen Whitehouse. $1.50. 


THE ANGEL OF THE TENEMENT. 
George Madden Martin. 75 cents. 
SUNBEAM STORIES. By Annie Flint. $1.00. 


For sale by all Bookseliers, or sent through mail by 
the Publishers to any address. 


Published by BONNELL, SILVER & CO. 
(Late with Anson D. F. Randolph & Co), 
24 West 22d Street, New York. L. 


RENTANOS 


OOKS = TTIN TREES 


EVERYWHERE 
AT POPULAR PRICES 
31 UNION SQUARE 


By 























Frederick Warne & Co.’ 
HOLIDAY SUGGESTIONS 


Our New Catalogue Now Ready. Mailed Free on Application. 








+ A OU 
The Nursery 
Rhyme Book 


Copyright, 1897, by Frederick | Warne & Co. 


A NEW ROMANTIC STORY BY SILAS K. 
HOCKING 
IN SPITE OF FATE 


By Siras K. Hockine. Illustrated by F. Reason. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, beveled boards, $t.50. 





*,* The title implies a story of many vicissitudes, and 
Faie in this case by no means belies her usual reputa- 
tion of waywardness. The tale of trial and triumph 
that Mr. Hocking unfolds about the characters of Jack 
and Eve Milward will enlist the s' gga interest of 
the reader and hold it from start to finish. 

TWO NEW COLLECTIONS OF FAIRY 


TALES 
ICELANDIC FAIRY TALES 


A very interesting collection. Translated and ed- 
ited by Mrs. A. W. Hatt. With many beautiful 
illustrations. r2mo, cloth binding, richly stamped 
in gold, $1.25. 

THE ONE-EYED GRIFFIN 


And other Fairy Stories. By Hersertr E. Inman. 
With numerous illustrations. 12mo, cloth, hand- 
somely stamped in gold, inlaid panel, gilt top, 
$1.50. 

By the hy of ** The Emperor's Englishman,” 


A Boyar of the Terrible,” “ Boris 
the Bearhunter,” etc. 


LOST IN AFRICAN JUNGLES 
A Story of Adventure. By Freperick WisHAw, 


With illustrations. Ornamental cloth binding, 
square 8vo, $1.50. 


Of all Booksellers, or post-paia on receipt of price, by the Publishers at 


103 FIFTH AVENUE - 






THE CHILDREN’S BOOK 
OF THE YEAR 


“THE NURSERY RHYME BOOK 


Edited, with a most interesting In- 
troduction and Explanatory Notes, 
by ANDREW LANG. With 
over ONE HUNDRED beautiful 
ILLUSTRATIONS from draw- 
ings by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 

Size Small Quarto, Cloth Bind- 
ing, designed by the artist, and 
stamped in gold. 


PRICE, TWO DOLLARS 


AN INTERESTING BOYS’ BOOK 
YOUNG TOM BOWLING 
A Story of the Boys of the British Navy. By J.C. 
HuTCHESON. ith 22 full-page and other illus- 
trations. Square crown 8vo, cloth, gilt, $1.75. 
*,* Describes in form of a narrative the daily routine, 
duties and relaxations of a boy on board a man-of-war. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “THREE BRIGHT 


GIRLS,” etc. 
MONA ST. CLAIRE 
By Anniz E. Qe: With 6 original illustra- 
tions by G. D. Hammond, R.I. uare crown, 
8vo, cloth, wilt, beveled boards, $1.50. 
NOW READY 
GEORGE MALCOLM 
A Novel. By Gasrizt Setoun, author of *‘ Robert 
Urquhart,” “‘ Sunshine and Haar,” etc. x12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


“As good as ongthing written by Mr. Barrie; quite as 
good as the description of Sentimental Tom: and his 
wretched mother in London. A marvelously in- 
teresting plot—emphatically one of the novels hat 
ought to be read.” ‘ommercial. 

“One of the best § Stu oy of Scotch village life ever 
published . . . includessome particularly well-drawn 
men and women of the hard, narrow, grasping type.”— 
The Outlook, New York. 


FOR TIRED MOTHERS 
JUST A LITTLE BOY; 

Stories About Willie 
By A.ice AsHwortn. Printed ia large type, and with 
illustrations by L. W. Zeigler. Square 16mo, 
cloth, stamped in gold and colors, 75 cents. 


“Will be a perfect godsend to those who are some- 
times at their wits’ ends to know what to do to inter- 
est the keen young minds under their charge.”— The 





Daily Mail, Toronto. 


NEW YORK 








Webster’s International The, § 


In its various attractive bindings it makes 


A Choice Gift 
for Christmas and other occasions. 















4 of the general public. 


. thepe 


The International is a thorough revision of the Unabridged, 
the purpose of which has been not display nor the provision of material 
for boastful and showy advertisement, but the due, judicious, scholarly, 
| thorough perfecting of a work which in all the stages of its growth has 
obtained in an equal degree the favor and confidence of scholars and 


“It is The One Great Standard Authority 
rfection of dictionaries ;*’ so writes Hon. D. J. or te of 
the United States Supreme Court, who voices the general sentiment 



















Wedding. 


and other invitations should always be printed on 


o 


Whiting’s 


paper. 


om 


New York 


Holyoke 


Then they are sure to be irreproachably correct. 
Tell your stationer you desire him to give you Whiting’s Papers. 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 





« 


PUBLISHED BY 


G. SCHIRIIER, 


NEW YORK. 
Suitable for Christmas Gifts. 


MUSICAL [MESSAGES. 


A Birthday Book for Musicians. 


By REBEKAH CRAWFORD. Net, 


$1.25. 
A collection of 365 quotations in 
verse and prose on the subject of 
Music, with blank spaces for nota- 
tion of private data, and twelve 
fine illustrations of the birthplaces 


of famous musicians. 


SMALL SONGS FOR 
SMALL SINGERS. 


By W. H. NEIDLINGER, with colored 
illustrations by Walter Bobbett. 


A collection of Children’s Songs. 
for the Home and the Kindergarten. 
Wholesome, musical and _ tasteful 


from beginning to end. 





A Catalogue of Music and Books 
in attractive bindings, suitable for 
Christmas gifts, will be sent free 


on application. 


“OXFORD” 


Editions 


Oxford Bibles.—Since 1880 the Oxford Teachers’ 
Bible has been acknowledged the greatest book 
marvel of modern times. The publishers have just 
brought out an edition with revised helps, which 
again puts this work clearly in advance of ail 
others. It is a great biblical library in one volume. 
In no volume on earth is there such a display in 
similar compass. Year after year the Oxford Bibles 
maintain their supremacy, and the publishers have 
just issued a new Se/f/-Pronouncing Series on an im- 
proved plan. They are the largest type books in the 
smallest compass printed, and excel all other editions. 
Beyond question these surpass anything ever pro- 
duced in America or England, and are triumphs of 
beautiful clear printing and exquisite bookmaking. 
They are printed on the ‘‘ Oxford”’ fine white paper 
and also on the world famous “‘ Oxford”’ India paper, 
the secret of which is known to only three living per- 
sons. The new Oxford Workers’ Bible is a beautiful 
light book to carry to class or lecture room. There 
are also innumerable editions of Oxford Text and 
Reference Bibles—wide margin Bibles, with or with- 
out “‘ Helps.” 

Standards and Poets on Oxford Paper.—Gitt. 
books made distinctive among books by being printed 
on the world-renowned ‘‘ Oxford paper ’’ are the late 
F. T. Palgrave’s The Treasury of Sacred Song 
($1.50), now in its thirteenth thousand; and the edi- 
tions of Burns, Byron, Wordsworth, Scott, Brown- 
ing, and Shakespeare, known as the Oxford Poets 
(ea. 1n 1 V., $1.50; in sets, from $4-$12.50). A newer 
book is the beautiful 7reasury of American Sacred 
Song, edited by W. Garrett Horder, of which the 
critical Nation said that it was ‘‘ not only of exqui- 
site execution, but almost absolutely free from error’’ 
($2: $3), and a great curiosity in Bible printing is 
‘‘ The ‘ Mite’ Bible,”’ size, 13,x1% inches. 











For sale by all Booksellers. Send for Catalogue. 


Oxford University Press 


AMERICAN BRANCH 
91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York. 





Ir any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT, 
present or prospective, will send us a list 
of such periodicals as he may wish to 
order, we will take pleasure in furnishing 
him an estimate of the cost by return 
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MUSIC. 





@, for devotional services. 








‘SABBATH 
MUSIC 











Anthem Gems , 

Vols., I., Il., III. The three greatest volumes @ 
of anthems ever published. aneees © by W.F. 

Sudds. Selections and arrangements from M sie 

delssobn, Mozart, Beethoven, etc., tuliable for w 
sverege choir. Price, each, boards, $1.00, post- 


Choice Sacred Solos (For Low Voices) 


Baritone and contralto singers will find in ate 
collection an admirable variety of good ae og 
red order. Price, $1.00 ; Doarde $12 $1.25; cloth, 


Treasury of Sacred Solos 
for High Voices 
An excellent new collection of sacred songs g& 
All modern composi- & 
tions selected fro 
Price, $1.00, 
The Sabbath Male Choir ‘if 
h Over 90 sacred songs, arranged for male voices, y 
with es ‘accompaniment. Suitable Ri 
h Y. M. ¢. A. and similar gatherings. Price, 8 
cts., poe. 


Choice Sacred Duets 


A book of thirty devotional pieces for two me- ¥ 
~ dium voices. Large sh eet-music size. Price, ¥ 


fromthe best selling sheet music. 
paid. 


~~ $1.00; boards, $1.25; cloth, » gilt. $2.00, postpaid. 


Sacred Music for Women’s Voices 


> Anew collection of sacred music for four fe- Y 

» male voices. Many of the choicest a! ments & 
for women’s voices ever published have been in- & 
cluded. Price, $1.00, postpaid. 


Selected Gems and Modern Favorites ¥ 
Hinety v0 om compositions for church * ae »if 


difficult, amet musical 
Wiie variety in selec i. ce, $1.50, euieelk: 





ANY iece or book of music pub- 

lished in any part of the world 
can be procured of us at vealed 
notice. Catalogues free. 








THE MUSICAL RECORD. 
The best musical journal in this country 
Able editorials, valuable contributions By 
the foremost writers, erreepensence. criti- 
— etc. 16 usic in each 

issue. Edited 
the ay 











8 OLIVER DITSON COMPANY & 
> §=6453-463 Washington St., Boston. WY 


Philadelphia 
J.E. Ditson & Co. 


RISTMAS 


THE KING IMMA —A new service b 


OBERT LOWRY. 3.3 $4 per 100 copies. 
een beautiful 
CASS eeates Bb per 188'copies. 


cepi es. 
Recitations fo oGhris stmas Time, No. 8, 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN co. 


cent 
East NiIntTH STREET, NEw YORK, 


Christ ijfMas/ 


ys New York 
m C.H.Drrson & Co. 


FORCH 











rn a Snow Stars 


By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTS and J. R. MURRAY. 


A charming little Christmas ongertaiemeess for the 
Primary Department. Price,5 


CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS FOR 1897. 


A —. of new carols by the best writers, 


nsive Service. Price, Boents, 


preceded by 


s*. Send "ror catalogue of Cantatas. Solos, An- 
thems, Services, etc., for Christmas. Sent free on 
application. 

THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. 








You judge a man by his reputation. 
® His reputation is formed by what he 
® does. Soin selecting a musical instru- 
s ment—study its reputation. That re 
m resents what it does. Look into the 
fh merits of the 

Guitars 
Mandolins 
** Bay State ’’ easovs 
Zithers 
Flutes 


® Their superiority invites the closest % 
m scrutiny. Their reputation is their % 
m warranty, for it tells what it does. In ¢ 
Mm choosing a ‘‘ Bay State’”’ you purchase q 
@® known worth. Twenty-sevenawards. % 
® Only winners of American gold med- 
» als. 
Send for Catalogue and Prices 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO. 
453-463 Washington St. 
BOSTON 











Philadelphia Chicago 





mail. 
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IN THE FRONT RANK. 


DAVID C. COOKS 


INTERNATIONAL BERIE® OF 


GRADED LESSON HELPS, 





The David C. Cook Publishing a 
Company announce that important 
features have been added to their Quar- i 

ia 


edged by thousands of schools to be 
the Best and . Sipeuees they are so 
improved as to place them unquestion- 
ably in the very front rank. 








THE GREAT 


OMPREHENSIVE QUARTERLIES 


OR OLDER CLASSES. 





The Comprehensive Scholar. — 
Largest and Best Scholars’ help pub- 
lished. Five full pages on each lesson. 
Sixty-four pages in each issue. Each 
number will contain twenty-four fine 
original half-tone engravings, 
twelve of them printed in colors; aiso 
@ colored frontispiece, a full-page 

5 map and Opening and Closing Hymns. 
The Comprehensive Teacher. — 

ite This contains all the matter, including 
engravings, contained in the Scholars’ 

i edition, and in addition eight pages 


ae specially prepared for the information 


of Teachers. 








» + THE.. 


ILLUSTRATED STUDIES QUARTERLIES 


FOR MAIN SCHOOL CLASSES. 





Both Scholars’ and Teachers’ editions 3 
will be printed on good book paper and oo 


handsomely illustrated with a large 


number of fine half-tone engravings. a 


Great care is taken with the editorial 


and connected. 





work, to make the lessons plain, simple % 





We also have a complete line of Les- 
son Helps for the Juvenile and Primary 
Classes. Write for Catalogue, and for 
sample copies, which will be sent free. 
Remember: “Best and Cheapest.” 


David €, COOK PUBLISHING Co., 


36 WASHINGTON ST., CHICAGO. 
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T. Y. CROWELL & CO.’S 


Selected New Books. 
The Ring and the Book. 


By Rosert Brownine. From the author's revised 
text, edited with Biographical and Critical Notes 


and Introduction by Charlotte Porterand Helen A. . 


Clarke, editors of “‘ Poet-Lore.” 8vo, portrait and 

16 illustrations, cloth, gilt top, $2.00; Holiday Bind- 

ing, gilt top, boxed, $2.50. i Oe 
“Cannot fail to be of aye and pro all lovers 
of Browning.”—Nashville American. 


The Evolution of France under the 
Third Republic. 

By Baron PigkRE DE COUBERTIN. Translated from the 
French by Isabel F. Hapgood. Authorized Edition 
with special preface and additions. Introduction 

— by Albert Shaw. 8vo, 16 portraits, index, cloth, gilt 
top, $3.00. 


a tisfactory way than anythi 
are ever seen ¥ with the pol 4 3 cal and constitut: bow | 
France.” — Review 0; 


The Divine Comedy and the New 
Life of Dante Alighieri. 


Cary’s Translation. Edited by Oscar Kunns, Professor 
in Wesleyan University. Svo, 17 illustrations, cloth, 
gilt top, $2.00. ‘ 

Bou thoroughly equipped edition for popular use.’ 
ston Beacon. 


The Coming People. 


By Cuar_zs F. Douz, author of “ The Golden Rule in — 


Business,” “The American Citizen.” etc. 16mo, 
cloth, gilt —— $1.00. 
“Straightforward, logical and ma: 


Rea 
| the book. Itis as sinewy in logic ast i inspiring “4 
'—Boston He 


cheer and hope.” 


Men I Have Known. 


By the Very Rev. F. W. Farrar, D -D., Dean of Canter- 
bury. Mlustrated with numerous fac- simile letters 
and portraits. 12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.75. 


“A most e able volume. . . . Delightful in 
aa ae : nnati Commercial Tribune. 





For sale by boohsellers, or sent, postpaid, by the 
publishers, upon receipt of price. Send for 
Illustrated Catalogue. 


Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., 


NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
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ONE YEAR 


for 


ONE DOLLAR. 











The Century Company are advertising the Century 


Magazine and the ‘‘ Century Gallery of 100 Portraits’ 


for $6.50 for the two. 


FOR ONE DOLLAR MORE 


DEPENDENT for One Year for One Dollar. 


THE INDEPENDENT will send the Century Magazine, 


new or renewal, one year, the ‘ Century Gallery of 


100 Portraits,’’ 


delivered free by express, and one 


year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT, new or re- 


newal, for $7.50 for the three. 


Here is the way it 


Financial. 


Conditions Which Nullify Ef- 
forts at Monopoly. 


CONDITIONS in two important indus- 
tries are refuting the idea that in mod- 
ern times monopoly can become master 
of competition. . A consideration of this 
fact may be timely on the eve of the 
assembling of the Legislatures of the 
Nation, the States, andthe great mu- 
nicipalities. Political aspects are rather 


discouraging from some _ view-points. - 


Men sincere in their opposing opinions 
have been unable to agree upon proper 
lines of policy or action, and their disa- 
greement resulted, in the November 
elections, in results deplored by all of 
them. It is the imperative duty of all 
friends of good government to endeavor 
to lay aside prejudices and to seek a 
common ground for action in regard 
not only to local political questions but 
broader matters, such as appertain to 
currency legislation, or laws that havea 
more direct application upon social re- 
lations. 

In some circles, far removed from the 
influence of demagogy or ignorance, 
there exists a dread of the growth of 
monopoly. Such a state of mind un- 
doubtedly has justifiable ground for ex- 
istence. But there is more than one 
side to be contemplated, and a specta- 
cle is presented that would be ludicrous, 
if it were not serious, in the war of rates 
now prevailing among many railroads 
and the break-down of the efforts to 
control the production of anthracite 
coal. Soon to come is a hot commer- 
cial contest between capitalists who 
have invested money in the sugar re- 
fining industry and whose quarrel re- 
dounds, as a side issue, to the benefit 
of consumers of coffee ! 

Legislation, to have any practical 
value; must deal with the conditions 
that confront it, as well as with the 
theory which it wishes to carry out or 
the ideal to which it would attain. 
Should not legislators consider facts be- 


the transportation industry. Business 
prosperity has brought about, in the 
last six months, a great improvement in 
railway earnings. To some persons this 
means nothing but swollen bags of mon- 
ey for men gross with overindulgence 
at the table. Too often it is torgotten 
that hundreds of thousands of people— 
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profits be secured to investors. There 
is an opposition to it on the part of well- 
meaning persons, overjealous of cor- 
porate power. But other influences, 
sinister in character, are working ad- 
versely to it. A properly constructed 
pooling law, provided with adequate 
machinery for its execution, would pre- 
vent some large shippers from ‘‘ under- 
ground’’ work to secure rate conces- 
sions which would give them an advan- 
tage over less influential or more con- 
scientious merchants. And it would 
also rob any unscrupulous railroad man- 
ager of the ability to trade upon rate- 
making with an eye not to commercial 
or economic requirements, but with a 
purpose of speculative manipulation. 
Yet the very existence of the rate 
troubles now vexing the honorable man- 
agements of our railways, shows how 
unfounded are many of the often-ex- 
pressed fears that the railroads some 
day will ‘‘ownthe country.”’ 

The condition of the anthracite coal 
industry to-day is an illustration of 
how difficult it isto maintain ‘‘ trusts’ 
dangerous to public welfare. Altho 
there are only a few corporations to 
deal with one another, and the capital 
invested in the trade is, in some in- 
stances, practically identical, prices of 
coal are daily cut below the schedules 
supposed to represent an understand- 
ing among gentlemen. It may be 
urged that the price of coal is too high 
for the welfare of the community. 
But that community includes many vir- 
tuous citizens who have rights at 
stake in the properties. And no mo- 
nopolistic coal power has been able to 
prevent the increase in the use of gas 
produced from the very coal over which 
tate quarrels are being carried on, or 
of electricity, which, displacing gas, 
strikes at the root of the production of 
the latter commodity. 

There is no recent instance of the 
prosperity of a monopoly which fails to 
justify its existence by the reduction of 
the cost to the consumer ofthe article it 
handles. The Standard Oil Company 
would not be alive to-day if it had not 


fore they attempt to apply a remedy given cheap light to many humble 
Carlyle, Thomas, ° _— . 2 ; g p tig ny 
Say, Henry, over. a year’s subscription to THE INDEPENDENT will be | ¢,,, something which does not exist? homes. The so-called Sugar Trust has 
Cooper Bue, added, which practically amounts to getting THE IN- | Take, for instance, the condition of sold sugars at lower prices than were 
Coque 


ever known before its existence, and yet 
its profits are threatened by a combi- 
nation of capital in competition with it, 
as well as by the year’s material expan- 
sion of the domestic beet sugar man- 
ufacture. Figuratively speaking, the 
-floor of the Stock Exchange is still 
strewn with relics of broken-down 
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William II, Emperor of Germany. 


The portraits are printed on heavy plate paper, with 
broad margins, size 9% by 1334, each on a sheet by itself, 
and the entire collection is gathered into a richly decorated 
box. The De Vinne Press have done the printing in their 
inimitable manner, so that each portrait is practically a 
fine proof, which would cost, if ordered separately, not less 


than one dollar. 


The price of this Gallery is $7.50, but it 


will not be sold to the general public even at this price until 


next season. 


It can be obtained now only in ‘‘combina- 


tion,’’ as announced. A facsimile autograph is added in 
nearly every case. This offer applies to renewals and new 
subscriptions to bth THE INDEPENDENT and THE 
CENTURY MAGAZINE. The “CENTURY GALLERY 
OF 100 PORTRAITS” will be delivered free by express. 

Orders will be filled promptly. A large number of per- 
sons, old and new subscribers, have sent THE INDEPEND- 
ENT $7.50 for this popular Combination. Remittances of 
$7.50 should be made to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 





for intellectual and moral development. 
To-day it seems that railroad managers, 
instead of devoting their energies to 
conserving properties which they oper- 
ate in trust for the benefit of myriads 
of small stockholders, scattered all over 
the country, are doing their best to 
waste the estate. Every unnecessary 
reduction in railroad charges is a virtw- 
al crime against property rights. The 
consequences of such crimes are felt, 
ultimately, more seriously by the poor 
than by the rich investor. 

The Congress of the United States 
will soon be asked to pass a law author- 
izing the pooling of competitive rail- 
road traffic. The most intelligent of 
our railway managers assert that only 
by such a scheme, backed by the execu- 
tive power of the lawful authorities, 
may stable and non-discriminating ratés 
be furnished to shippers,and reasonable 





Helmholtz, ‘Hermann von, - thrifty, temperate, churchgoing—hold monopolies like that of the cordage 
Ho Over Wendell, | eres: little blocks of stocks or bonds as legit- trade. Let the public conserve ail its 
Howelig Wiliam ., Regular Price { THE INDEPENDENT, one year..... $3) de on imate investments, the income from rights through legislative safeguards, 
Tv’ » Wash igton, Rage ae THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, one year 4 00 si which means the difference between but do not let the representatives of 
Jefferson, Joseph, THE opal aed sais a $7 : 50 comfort and struggle—the difference be- the people adopt measures inspired by 
eephine 4 uayard $14.50 7 tween the ability of the community as a_ a misapprehension or an interested dis- 
rane, r, Wal r Savage, ws punmenet | tesscontngen the’ thnee...«...... y Delivered whole to indulge itself in esthetic grati- tortion of facts. 

acon Abraham, separately. | The Cost..........sssesseseeesees 750} Free. fication or the furtherance of the work 
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Monetary Affairs. 


QUIETNESS and hopefulness are the 
chief characteristics of the business 
situation. The President’s Message 
was well received, but its contents had 
been so freely foreshadowed that its 
effect was somewhat modified. The 
country, however, is likely to be much 
relieved by the tactful manner in which 
Mr. McKinley has handled the Cuban 
question, and by the evident purpose 
of the Administration to throw its 
whole influence toward aiding the re- 
turn of prosperity. All the best in- 
formation goes to indicate that Con- 
gress is likely to be in a more conserva- 
tive mood than usual. After the ex- 
citement and dangers of the last year or 
two there is a reactionary feeling; and, 
while some oratorical outbursts of jin- 
goism may be heard, still they are quite 
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likely to be overruled by the conserva- 
tive forces, which are in entire accord 
with the President. The four most 
important domestic questions affecting 
business interests this winter are cur- 
rency reform, reciprocity, bankruptcy 
legislation, and a railroad pooling bill. 
Each of these promises to become 
prominent, unless overshadowed by Cu- 
ban or Hawaiian affairs. Thorough cur- 
rency reform seems very improbable dur- 
ing this session, for the reason that pub- 
lic opinion is not yet fully prepared; but 
important progress in the right direction 
may be expected, and the compaign of 
education will be continued. Reci- 
procity with a view to profitably enlar- 
ging our foreign trade and promoting 
more friendly foreign relations is also 
likely to be a leading feature, and im- 
portant negotiations of this character, 
especially with Canada and France, are 
already under favorable consideration. 
For bankruptcy legislation, which busi- 
ness men carnestly desire, the prospects 
were never better. The parliamentary 
position of the Torrey bill, a measure 
which meets with almost universal 
approval, is excellent; and it has been 
strengthened rather than weaken- 
ed by opposition, since the source 
of the latter has been exposed. As 
for a pooling bill, railroad managers 
seriously declare that bankruptcy stares 
them in the face if this is refused. No 
other device, they assert, will protect 
the railroads trom ruinous competition, 
and at the same time secure fair, steady 
and equal rates to all shippers alike. 
On the other hand, Congress will hesi- 
tate about giving the railroads pooling 
privileges without exercising some con- 
trol over rates, while the railroads 
naturally say they cannot afford to sur- 
render the rate making power to the 
Interstate Commission.. Hence the 
situation is a perplexing one. Gross 


earnings are large; but rate cutting is 
spreading, and railroad managers cer- 
tainly regard the future in a serious 
light, notwithstanding present appear- 
ances of prosperity. The Treasury 
situation excites some attention, but no 
alarm. During the last five months a 
deficit of $46,000,000 has been incurred. 
Some improvement is expected in both 
customs and internal revenue; still it 
will be imperative for Congress to be 
economical or else face a serious deficit 
or an increase of taxes, either of which 
would be unpopular. 





The stock market was quiet and 
without special feature. For bonds 
and good dividend-paying stocks there 


was a Steady inquiry; and values were. 


strong, partly in anticipation of a better 
investment demand in January, and 
partly because of the improved financial 
condition of the railroads. A notable 
event was the completion of arrange- 
ments by which the Rock Island Com- 
pany will refund a large portion of its 
present bonds bearing 5% on a 4% basis. 
A new ninety-year $100,000,000 4% 
mortgage will be issued. Of this 
amount $47,470,000 will be used to re- 
tire the 5% bonds, and $12,500,000 will 
be held to take up the 6’s when due, 
the remainder to be issued, not exceed- 
ing $1,000,000 per year for new proper- 
ty, etc. Another event of note was the 
declaration of a semiannual dividend on 
the St. Louis and San Francisco first 
preferred, this rosd having only recent- 
ly come back into the ranks of divi- 
dend payers. Railroad earnings con- 
tinue to show satisfactory increases, 79 
roads reporting a gain of 16% in the 
third week of November, while 83 
roads reported an increase of 19% 
in the second week. These gains are 
caused by the large grain traffic, by par- 
tial resumption of business at the West, 
and through removal of quarantine re- 
strictions in the South. The only un- 
satisfactory feature ia the railroad situ- 
ation is the instability of rates, cutting 
having already broken out in some sec- 
tions, and threatening to extend. The 
money market was quiet and steady. 
Call loans on stocks were quoted at 
14%@2%. Time loans ruled 2%@3%% 
for 1 to 8 months. 











CITY BANK STOCKS. 
The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 
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BANK STOCKS, 


Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing December 4th, were: 


American Exchange. . 170 pee 7 ae ochan\ e 121% 





Commerce............. Mount Morris........ 

Kast iiver............. 1384 | Ninth.. . % 
a era 195 Republic. . - 1B 
Leather Manufact’ r8.. 168% | Seventh.. . 104 
Mechanics’ & ‘iraders’ To State. of New York.. 114 
Merchants’............ 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
-Investors will be interested in 
the announcement which the banking 
house of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. make re- 
garding the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad 3%% general mortgage gold 
bonds. 


..From the best information we 
have been able to obtain the amount of 
sugar produced in Southern California 
this season will be not far from 30,000,- 
ooo pounds. Possibly this is a liberal 
estimate. 


.. Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, in 
their semi-monthly list of Selected Se- 
curities for December make a special 
feature of the great refunding loans 
of the New York Central and Hudson 
River Railroad and the Lake Shore and 
Michigan Southern Railway Co., which 
is of special interest to investors. 


. The Railway and Engineering 
Review states that in Japan, where 
there are many tunnels on the railways, 
after a train enters a tunnel a heavy 
canvas curtain, suspended from a wire, 
is drawn across the upening and allowed 
to remain until the train has passed out 
of the other end, the result being that 
the train carries with it all the smoke 
and gases, and the tunnel is left per- 


' fectly clear. 


...The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission gave a hearing last week to the 
railroads, they joining in asking an ex- 
tension of the time in which they may 
cemply with the law requiring them to 
equip their cars and engines with auto- 
matic car-couplers, hand-rails and air- 
brakes. Some roads were represented, 
like the Lake Shore Road, which has 
fully complied with thelaw, forthe reason 
that it would very greatly interfere with 
traffic as under the law they would not 
be allowed to haul cars which had not 
been equipped. There is scarcely any 
doubt that an extension will be granted. 


\...Messrs. Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
ot 31 Nassau Street, are offering for 
sale $500,000 of the 3%% one-hun- 
dred-year gold bonds of the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern Rail- 
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way Company at 104 and ac¢rued in- 
terest. These bonds are a portion of 
the refunding bonds recently issued by 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, 
retiring their old bonds, which were 
drawing from 5 to 7% interest. Messrs. 
Harvey Fisk & Sens will send full 
and explicit information regarding 
There is prob- 
ably no better security for investment 
on the market than the above. 


....Kuhn, Loeb & Co. announce to 
holders of 6% first mortgage bonds of 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation Co., 
maturing in 1909, that, under an agree- 
ment with the Company, they have 
undertaken the refundiny of said bonds 
into the 4% cent. consolidated mortgage 
bonds of the Oregon Railroad and Navi- 
gation Co., upon the basis of $1,225 in 
4% bonds for $1,000 in 6% bonds, with 
an adjustment of the accrued interest. 
A statement setting forth the position 
of the Company, of interest to every 
holder of the bonds, can be obtained 
at the bankers’ office. The offer to re- 
fund will remain open for a reasonable 
time, but is subject to withdrawal or 
modification without further notice. 


... There seems to be little doubt 


‘that California lemons are slowly but 


surely crowding out foreign lemons, and 
that in the not very distant future the 
principal supply of the United States 
will be furnished by that State. The 
receipts of Mediterranean lemons this 
season has been very much less than for 
the corresponding period of last year; 
and while the crop of California for 1897 
was in the neighborhood of 250,000 
boxes, as against 150,000 for the year 
previous, the indications are that the 
crop for 1898 will be fully 500,000 boxes. 
The California growers have facilities 
for curing and holding lemons for 
twelve months, if need be, taking ad- 
vantage at any time of the market to 
ship their fruit as the Eastern agents 
report a good demand. 


.- The National Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation are discussing the advisability of 
wholesale houses in this city requiring 
from their customers drafts on New 
York in payment of bills, instead of the 
customer’s check on his home bank, 
upon which very often a collection 
charge is made of sometimes as high as 
two or two and one-half percent. It 
would seem to be perfectly proper that 
goods purchased in New York should be 
paid for in New York, and the seller 
should not be called upon to make any 
sacrifice in receiving payment. Itisa 
very serious tax upon the merchants of 
cities, and is the survival of a custom 
which prevailed when conditions of 
trade were vastly different from those 
existing at the present day, when prof- 
its were very much greater, competition 
being greatly less. 


. The following stocks and bonds 
were sold at auction: 


250 shares Cleve. & Pitts. Rd. Co...... 170% 
18 shares Chic., Mil. & St. Paul com. 
250 shares Mahoning a Co, COM. ...5.- 135 
200 shares Pitts., Ft. W. & C............. 
25 shares Pitts., es C. & St. Louis, pfd. “6456 
20 shares Pitts., C., € & St. Louis, com.32% 
500 shares Third Avenue Rd. Co........: 146 
22 shares Eighth Avenne Rd. Co......... 318 
1,000 shares Brooklyn City Rd. Co....... 196 
80 shares N. Y. Mutual Gas Light Co... 320% 
10 shares Consolidated Ice Co., pfd..... 8534 
$10,000 Union Pac. ext. sinking tund 8s..111 
$20,000 Ulster and Delaware con. first 


See eee e eee tees esses eesereseees 


5% 
$15,000 Buffalo, N. Y. and Erie first 7%. sane 
DIVIDEND. 


The directors of the United States 
Rubber Company have declared asemi- 
annual dividend of 2% on the preferred 
stock of the Company, payable January 
15th, 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


31 Nassau Street, New York. 


8 84 rota ee 3 
HATCI H “& FOOTE, 


Bankers and Brokers, 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
STOCKS AND BONDS 


Bought and Seld on Commission. 


No. 3 NASSAU & 18 WALL ST., New York, 
Established 1867, Members of N, Y, Stock Exchange, 
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Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Dealers in Investment Securities, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., Bankers. 
No. 59 Wall Street, New York. 








TO HOLDERS OF 
6 PER CENT. 
First Mortgage Bonds 


Oregon Railway & Navigation Co., 


MATURING IN 1909. 


The undersigned, under an agreement with the Com 
pany, have undertaken the refunding of the above 
bonds inte the 4 per cent. Consolidated 
Mertgage Bonds of the Oregon Railroad and Navi- 
gation Co., upon the basis of $1,225 in 4 per 
cent. bonds for $1,000 in 6 per cent. bonds, 
with an adjustment of the accrued interest. 

THE OFFER TO REFUND UPON THESE 
TERMS WILL REMAIN OPEN FOR A 
REASONABLE TIME, BUT IS SUBJECT 
TO WITHDRAWAL OR MODIFICATION 
WITHOUT NOTICE. 

A STATEMENT SETTING FORTH THE POSITION 
OF THE COMPANY HAS BEEN ISSUED AND CAN 
BE HAD UPON APPLICATION TO THE UNDER- 
SIGNED. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


27 and 29 Pine Street, New York. 
December 1st, 1897. 


CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN 
RAILWAY COMPANY 
3 1-2 per ct. Gen. Mtge. Gold Bonds, 


MATURING 1987 
(UNITED STATES TRUST CO., Trustee), 


secured by lien upon the tntire railroad and equipment 
of the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. east of the 
Missouri River (inclusive of the Winona & St. Peter 
Railroad and the Dakota Central Railway Companies, 
when these Companies shall have been consolidated 
with the Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co.), a total 
of 4,970.76 miles. The outstanding bonds upon these 
lines maturing at various dates amount in the aggregate 
to $131,640,000, for the retirement of which at or before 
maturity and for further improvement of the property 
$165,000,000 of new General Mortgage Gold Bonds ma 
turing in 1987 are provided. 

Of the new issue, $20,000,000 in 33g per cent. gold bonds 
have been disposed of by the Company. 

The new bonds have half-yearly coupons attached- 
due May and November Ist, and can be registered upon 
the books of the Company and retransferred to bearer. 
Registered certificates of $1,000, $5,000 and $10,000 can 
be obtained bearing quarterly interest, payable first 
February, May, August and November, in exchange for 
coupon bonds. 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 3% per 
cent. Ninety Year General Morigage Gold 
Bonds are offerd by the undersigned at the 
price of 101 per cent. and accrued interest. 

Holders of the following short-term bonds may apply 
the same toward subscriptions for the new 3% per cent. 
bonds, upon a basis of 344 per cent. per annum, com- 
pounded to maturity, equal to: 

104% per cent. for Chicago & Miw aukee 7 
per cent. Bonds, due July 1, 1898. 

113 per cent. for Iowa Midland 8 per 
cent. Bonds, due Oct. 1, 1900. 

110% per cent. for Escanaba & Lake Supe- 
rior 6 per cent. Bonds, due July 1, 1901. 

104% per cent. for Chicago & N. W., Iowa 
Div. 4% per cent. Bonds, due April 1, 1902. 

119 per cent. for Chicago & N. W. Gen. 
Consol. Mtge. Gold 7 per cent. Bonds, due 
Dec. 1, 1902, 
al!) having coupons maturing after November 1, 1897, or- 
the equivalent in cash attached. The exchange for new 
3% per cent. bonds be as of November 1, 1897, and 
the new bonds will bear interest from that date. Regis- 
tered bonds with interest computed on foregoing basis 
must be indorsed in blank. 

Present subcriptions for cash are limited 
to an amount not exceeding $2,000,000 
bends, the remaining $18,000,000 being 
reserved to provide for refunding sub- 
scriptions payable in the above short- 
term bonds. Applications for subscrip- 
tions payable in cash close Wednesday, De- 
cember Sth, or earlier. Applications, paya- 
ble inthe short-term bonds will be received 
fora reasonable time, but the terms may be 
changed without netice. 


KUHN, LOEB & CO., 


27 AND 29 PINE eee. NEW YORK. 


: RIVACY. 


THE SAFE-DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 
NATIONAL PARK BANK, 


214 BROADW AY, 
OFFER 
l facilit th ~kee; 
SSoceliteet ste of dit siete aha prises’ 
Large, light and wey rooms for the use and con- 
venience of customers. 


ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH THE BANK, 
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THE MIDDLESEX 








1875 BANKING COMPANY 1897 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Paid-t:> Capital and Surplus - $900,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposits of 1st mortgages under Supervision 
Banking Departments, of Conn., New York, 
and Maine. Amountof issue limited by Law, 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECU- 
TORS, ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW 
TO INVEST IN THESE BONDS. 


Guited States 
SHlorigage & Crust Go, 


EET, NEW YORK. 
yy <3 | #-9se-éee 
Transact a General Trust Business, 
Takes Entire Charge of Real Estate. 
Loans Money on Bond and Mortgage. 
Issued First Mortgage Gold Bonds. 


Interest on Deposits Subject to Check. 


OFFICERS: 
George W. Young 
Luther Kountze 








President 
President 













es Timpso President 
Arthur Turnbu reasurer 
illiam P. Elio cre 
¢ ere vil items. sheen —— Trescarer 
char - Hard.............. sst. Secretary 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., Gustav E. Kissel, 
Theodore A. Havemeyer, Luther Kountze, 
Charles R. Henderson, James Timpson, 
Richard A. McCurdy. 
DIRECTORS. 
Samuel D. Ba k 
Dumont Clarke 5 tav K. Kissel, 
Charles D. Dickey, jr., L ither Kountze, 
William P. Dixo: lton T. Lewis. 
David Dows, jr., Li May. 
Robert A. G is, Theodore Morfo: 


James J. Hil 


ames Timpson, 
Gardiner G. Hubbard, 


Gar George W, Young. 
Government ““° 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 


FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 


LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
31 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
(Bank of Commeree Buflding.) 
EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
ce, Vereen: RICHARD DELAFIELD, 
ice-. 


sident; GEO. 8S. HICKOK, Cashier: EDW. 
J. BALDWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 








ntrance only through the Bank. 
DIRECTORS: goose T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, 
rge 8. Hart, Charlies Sternbach, Charles Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. Anp! 
=. ao Jacob Astor, George 8S. Hickok, George Fred- 
eric r. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$ 1 1 8 500,000. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys paid 
into Court, and is authorized to act as guardian, trustee 
or executor. 


INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to interest for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. ’ 
Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estates, re- 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money 


Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS JAMES, Vice Pres. 
James S. CLARK, Second Vice- Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HaMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


SAMUEL SLOAN, 

D. WILLIS JAMES, 

JOHN A, STEWART, 

Joun HARSEN RHOADES, 
SON PHELPS STOKES, 

JOHN CROSBY BROWN, 


, 
GEORGE F. VIETOR, 
Wa. WALDORF ASTOR 
JAMES STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN, 


ILLIA: ENNEDY. 
ArtEX. E.O 


BR, . O. MILL, 
WiitiaM H. Macy,JB.. Lewis Cass LEDYARD. 








DIVIDENDS. 


UNITE D STATES RUBBER COMPANY. 
86 READE ST., NEW YORK. December Ist, 1897. 
A semiannual dividend of TWO PER CENT. has been 





|, to 
ferred transfer books at 3P.%. on Wedn 
ber 29th, 1897. 
The Preferred transfer books will be sipones at the 
opening of business on Monday, January 17th, 1898. 
CHAS. R. FLINT, Treasurer. 





Commercial Affairs. 


TRADE is very quiet, as usual at this 
season. The only signs of activity here 
are in the holiday trade. On the Pa- 
cific Coast business reports are encoura- 
ging, and throughout the West, where 
the harvest has been satisfactory, the 
same is true. In the industrial centers 








THE {NDEPENDENT 


of the interior a more hopeful feeling 
prevails than on the seaboard, the par- 
tial revival of enterprise giving a healthy 
impetus to business. The South has 
had to contend against yellow fever re- 
strictions for many weeks, and now that 
these are removed, the extraordinarily 
low price of cotton isan adverse element. 
In the East, especially at the large 
cities, trade revives more slowly than 
elsewhere, partly because the sicuation 
is more complex as one interest bears 
upon another, and partly because public 
opinion changes more slowly. Imports 
continue moderate, but are increasing. 
Exports are heavy, especially of wheat, 
clearances of which last week were the 
heaviest on record. In spite of the 
large foreign demand, however, wheat 
failed to advance. Cotton continues 
low. Pig iron was weak, and the iron 
trade moves slowly, altho better times 
are fully expected in 1897. Dry goods 
are quiet. Inthe cotton goods division 
there is more or less demoralization re- 
suiting from overproduction. Print 
cloths continue at, bottom figures, and 
there is little prospect of improvement 
unless production is curtailed or de- 
mand improves, two contingencies 
which just now seem very remote. 
Shoe manufacturers are still busy fill- 
ing back orders, but the retail trade is 
less active. 








READING NOTICES. 





Patrons on its policy contracts, thus enabling the 
policy-holder to enjoy not only the reversionary 
benefits of insurance, but also a cash advantage dur- 
ing life. The Brooklyn Life has an excellent habit 
of paying its death losses immediately upon receipt 
of correct proofs of logs. It is carefully managed, 
has a very low expense ratio, and its assets are care- 
fully invested. 


CHRISTMAS ATTRACTIONS. 


Messxs. A. D. Matruews & Sons, of Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y,, are more fully equip, 
the nt season with Christmas goods for ho y 
gifts of every description than ever before, and 
what 1s very much in evidence, the prices are very 
moderate. Their toy department is particularly 
worthy of notice, and they are now making, as here- 
tofore, a great feature of supplying the various 
Christmas requisites for Sunday-schools and _relig- 
ious societies at exceptionally low figures. Teach- 
ers’ Bibles, hymnals, prayer-books, etc., are in great 
variety, while books of all sorts, kinds and descrip- 
tions can be obtained here at marvelously low 
prices. Messrs. A.D. Matthews & Sons are pre- 
— to fill mail orders from any part of the United 

tates, giving the purchaser as great satisfaction as 
though he were able to visit their store in person. 
An early application at this season of the year is 
very desirable. 


COPPER RANGE BOILERS. 


Tue up-to-date American housewife is not ex- 
celled by that of any other nationality. She knows 
of her own knowledge and from her own experi- 
ence, and she is prompt to adopt the best of what- 
ever simplifies the working of the household and 
improves the health and comfort of its members. In 
tei kitchens of our American houses it will be 
noticed that the galvanized iron boiler has been dis- 
carded, and for excellent reasons. One of these rea- 
sons is that Randolph & Clowes, of Waterbury, 
Conn., placed on the market a few years since what 
is known as “ Brown Brothers’ Seamless Drawn 
Copper Range Boiler,” in capacity up to 300 gal- 
lons. Itisn’t n to of the expense of 
a good boiler. The old-fashioned galvanized iron 
boiler was a better boiler than the | pe emg boiler 
of to-day, the latter being made of cheap material, 
generally lasting only about two years. The rivet- 
ing necessary to put in the head and bottom weak- 
ens it; hence the leaking about the rivets, calling in 
the plumber to solder up the leak and plug the holes 
in the head. The Brown Brothers’ Seamless Drawn 
Copper Range Boiler, manufactured by Randolph & 
Clowes, does away with all these objections. hy? 
It is made of two seamless drawn — shells—has 
no rivets. It is strong, e and dsome. Its 
appearance in the kitchenndicates thrift and good 
housekeeping. It is reliable and durable ; all good 
features are combined in it; the poor features are 











TO GO TO PALESTINE. 
_ Ira D. Sankey, the well-known singing evangel- 
ist, has decided to join the Rev. Dr. Russell H. Con- 
well, who will leave with a large party on February 
12th, by the Hamburg-American Lin t 


Housewives will, therefore, instruct 
their plumber and architect to furnish them the 
‘* Brown Seamless Drawn Copper Range Boiler.” 
Messrs. Randolph & Clowes will take pleasure in 
sending their booklet, ‘‘ Consummate Copper Capa- 
bilities” to any one requesting it. 





‘*Normannia,”’ for a tour to Egypt and Palestine. 
Messrs. Sankey and Conwell will be accompanied 
by their families and a large number of friends, and 
will spend several months abroad, the whole of the 
tour being under the management of Cook. 


WHERE DAYS ARE SUNNIEST 
And most captivating—inviting to outdoor life— 
that’s California. Engage berth now on the Cali- 


fornia Limited, via Santa Fé Route. Office 377 
Broadway, New York.—Adv. 





Tue Canfield Rubber Company, of this city, are 
feo 4 better known by the women of the United 
States than almost any other manufacturing house, 
on account of the t excellence of their dress 
shields which have for so many — occupied the 
first place in this line of goods. Their present facili- 
ties are better and greater than ever heretofore, and 
there is no excuse for any lady using any other kind 
of dress shields, as those manufactured by the Can- 
field Rubber Company can be obtained anywhere 
and everywhere. 





Two of the great merchants ot this country have 
shown their wisdom and gained great success by 
liberal noe pers. | A. T. Stewart was a conspicu- 
ous example, and John Wanamaker, his successor in 
New York, pursues the same plan of using a great 
deal of space in the better class of newspapers, doing 
nothing with outside specialties. He says: ‘‘ I owe 
my success to newspapers, and to them I freely give 
a certain profit of my yearly business.’’ 





AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS may have their films de- 
veloped or printed by Rockwood, 1440 Broadway. 


CHARMING CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


For Christmas and Wedding Gifts nothing com- 
bines the beautiful and useful better than a “ Mil- 
ler’? Lamp. They already have international fame 
because of the qualities which universally com- 
mend them. 

A superb assortment may be seen at the store of 
Edward Miller & Co,, 28 and 30 West Broadway, 
New York City, and in Boston at 63 Pearl Street. 

Leading lamp dealers sell the Miller Lamp 

So much of the a of the home depends 
upon the quality of the lamp, that it is well worth 
one’s time to buy Genuine Miller Lae and so 
have perfect satisfaction in lamps. They make 
styles suitable for lighting house, store, church—a 
thousand varieties. Catalogues will be mailed on 
application. 





nold 
Constable KS 0. 


Men’s Furnishings. 


Neckwear, Silk Handker- 
chiefs, Mufflers, 
Shirts, Pajamas, Bath Wraps, 
Smoking Jackets, Umbrellas, 
Gloves. 


Proadovay K 19th st, 


NEW YORK. 





49 Nassau St., New York. 


GENTLEMEN’S HATS 


LOWEST PRICES and BEST QUALITY in NEW YORK. 


Special $3.00 Derby. 
Special $3.00 Soft. | 





THE FAMOUS 


RUSZITS FURS 


Broadway, 22d St. and Fifth Avenue. 


The JOHN RUSZITS FUR COMPANY beg to announce that in order to 
reduce their stock of Manufactured Furs they are offering goods at especially 


attractive prices. 


Holiday purchasers may secure the advantage of this reduction without 


having to wait for the January Sale. 


A visit to our store will satisfy you of the genuineness of this announce- 
ment. All goods bearing our ‘‘ trade mark ’’ carry with them the guarantee of 


reliability. 


Over $20,000,000 worth have been sold in the City of New York. 





Established in 1851 by Joha Ruszits 








(1631) 3 


B, ALTMAN & CO. 


HOLIDAY 
NOVELTIES w 


SEVRES VASES, BRONZES, 
PORCELAINS, CLOCKS, 
MANTEL SETS, MARBLE 
BUSTS AND _ FIGURES; 
PEDESTALS, CURIO CABI- 
NETS, ENAMELS, MINIA- 
TURES, DUTCH SLVER, 
IVORIES, etc., 


—also— 
Articles in Sterling Silverware and 


Cut Glassware—Sterling Silver 
mounted. 


NINETEENTH ST. & SIXTH AVE., 
NEW YORK. 





Broadway and Eleventh Street Store. 


dames MeCreery & Co. 


SILK SKIRTS. 


Variety of designs, Umbrella Shape, with one, 
two, or three ruffles, corded edge, colors and 
black; 


$6.50 Each. 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Pure Irish Linen, plain hemstitched, 1-4, 1-2, 
and | inch hem, sizes for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
12 1-2, 18, 25 Cents Each. 


200 dozen Ladies’ Embroidered Pure Linen 
Handkerchiefs, . 
15 cents each. 


APRONS. 


Large variety in material, trimming, and finish, 
, 25, 35, 50 Cents. 


James MeGreery & Co., 


Broadway and IIth Street, 


New York 





A. JAECKEL, 


Imperting and Manufacturing 
FURRIER. 


11 East roth Street, N. Y. 


SABLES. 


An immense assortment of Russian and 
Hudson Bay skins to select from. 





SABLE NECK PIECES. 


Special garments completed at short notice, 
Telephone 782-18, 
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for Holiday gifts. 


‘One Thousand 
= >. and ‘One.. 


useful and beautiful articles in pure linen 
There are more than a 
thousand different styles of handkerchiefs 
alone, and we have, just begun to men- 
tion the dainty things the Linen Store 
stock suggests: Tray Cloths, Tea Cloths, 
Doylies, Scarfs, in great variety, Mexican 
drawn work, the work of the Fayal Island 
women, fancy Doylies, Pillow Shams, Lace 
Bed-sets, Down and Wool Coverlets, Bath 
Robes, Fancy Towels—but a pause, we 
have more than justified our title and must 
now invite you tocall and choose for yourself. 


“Dhe Linen Store,” 
games WMeCutcheon + Lo. 


14 West 23d Street, New York 








in the world don’t a man like Jones 


W H y get down to business methods when 


e can buy an. American Type- 
writer for $10? Does he think I’m running a puz- 
zle department ? 


The American Ten-Doilar Typewriter is as well 
made as the highest priced machines, but more sim- 
ple. It has stood the test of time. Four years 
without a competitor. 25,000 in use. Catalogue 
and samples of work free if you address Dept. A and 
mention THe INDEPENDENT. 


The American Typewriter Company, 
265 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


TRAVEL. 


THE HOLY LAND 


490 and upward for complete tours, creryPbing 

rst-class, from NEW YORK to PALESTINE, 

SYRIA and EGYPT. Some of the tours include a 
Three Weeks’ Trip on the Nile. 


Among the places visited are 
RUSALE} 
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s N A.’ 
LE” ANU , FEBSRUAR 
nd MARCH 


1898. 
Independent Tickets everywhere. Programmes free 
To! 


THOS. COOK & SON, 


261 and 1225 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
EDUCATION. 


Bo 
oD 

















This entire building, “a 
and two annexes, , 

are devoted exclusively to the work of the 

NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 

Accessible to musical events of eyery nature. 
The best masters in music, elocution and lan- 
guages that money cancommand. George W. 
Chadwick, Musical Director. Prospectus free, 
PRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 

















FILES ANO BINDERS. 


Wecan supply Files and Binders for Tue Inpk- 





PFNDENT, capable of holding 26 numbers, pos:paid 
for $1.00. 





Standard Typewriter’s 
New Models 


draw old friends closer and attract 
new ones, by the power of inherent 
merit and unfailing service. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT 
327 Broadway, New York 


Artistic Presents 


OF 


PERMANENT VALUE. 





Messrs. Frederick Keppel & Co., 
of Paris, and 20 East 16th Street, 
New York, make a specialty of those 
Engravings and Etchings (both old 
and modern) which have taken defi- 
nite rank as being the best works 
of the best artists. 

Such works of art are of perma- 
nent and often of increasing value, 
altho the prices of many of them are 
very moderate; and their rarity ren- 
ders them all the more desirable as 
choice possessions. 





, Minerva Metal Doll Heads 


Lightest < Weight—Strongest in wear, 
e 
Se. All progressive Dealers have them. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


A.VISCHER & CO., 7 Warren St.,New York. 








Best in the Market, 
PICTURES, STATIONERY, ETC. 





All Mothers declare. 
USE Our Ledger and Linen Papers. 


Insurance. 


The State Mutual Life Assur- 


ance Society, of Worcester, 
Mass. 


THE State Mutual Life Assurance 
Society, of Worcester, Mass., is one 
of the very few life insurance com- 
panies that have cast off, as an in- 
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brief note of the company’s new build- 
ing, which at that time existed only in 
intention and in architect’s plans; it 
has been put into the concrete form of 
steel and stone since, but as it has not 
now. been long occupied, we print an 
illustration of it in this number. It is 
the Manhattan building of Worcester, 
in respect to hight, altho, of course, 
more solitary and noticeable there, 











cumbrance, the capital stock with 
which they started. It dates back to 
the summer of 1845, being thus in the 
small group which are now in their 
second half-century. When twenty 
years old the State retired its stock, 
and it has since then been purely mu- 
At the 


time of this retirement (1865) there 


tual in fact as well as in name. 


were outstanding 2,236 policies, for 
$3,295,675; the premium income was 
$76,413, making, with $53,623 of inter- 
est, a total income of $130,036. These 
figures are small indeed as compared 
with these days when a single com- 
pany can write in a few weeks as much 
insurance as had been got together in 
these twenty years, yet they are not 
insignificant. They tell of the extreme 
slowness with which life insurance, 
then a new idea, took hold; of the an- 
cient notion that it was the price 
of blood and a tempting of Providence 
by seeking to impede the operation of 
the divine decree of mortality, for if 
people did not really by insuring life 
seek to evade death they yet talked 
as if, in a hazy sort of way, they did 
think so; and of the old-fashioned and 
not showy habits which prevailed ‘‘be- 
fore the War.’’ In the first thirty-six 
years of the State Mutual it had prac- 
tically the same directorate and it had 
only two presidents, the second of 
whom held office twenty-eight years. 





Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


About three years ago we made a 





BUILDING OF THE STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, WORCESTER, MASS. 


where its 150 feet easily overtop all 
As will 


be seen, however, it has not the slab- 


other commercial structures. 


like shape so unfortunately common 


here, for land values are not so 


severely oppressive in Worcester; the 
State building has a commanding posi- 
tion on acorner, covering 138 feet on 
Main and 133 feet on Maple Street. 
The structure is nearly a cube, nine 
stories in hight, with neither tower nor 
projection. The first floor is occupied 
by stores and a safe deposit company; 
the second floor by the State Mutual. 
There are several hundred offices dis- 
tributed over the other floors, which 
are entirely filled, as is natural, consid- 
ering that the rents are reasonable and 
that it is a sort of distinction or ‘hall 
mark ’’ to be quartered in Worcester’s 
finest building. 

The structure is in harmony with the 
character of the State Mutual—sub- 
stantial, unostentatious, dignified and 
impressive. The company is not, even 
now, large in the way of bigness. As- 
sets at the end of 1896 were $12,237,- 
052; income for the year, $3,051,245; 
insurance in force, $62,040,794. That 
these figures are not larger is in nowise 
discreditable to the company; it does 
not try or desire to compete for a dis- 
tinguished place in the line as respects 
size. Nevertheless—if there were really 
any need to interpose the word never- 
theless—the State Mutual Life Assur- 
ance Society is in every way an ad- 
mirable company which has our highest 
regard. Its President, A. George Bul- 
lock, now finishing his fifteenth year as 
such, is also President of the Norwich 
and Worcester Railroad. 
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Loss Figures. 


IN the number of fires occurring in 
them, dwellings and: tenements stand 
at the head of ‘risks burned in the 
United States during twenty-two years, 
1875-96, by principal classes’; next 
come barns, stables and granaries; next 
follow buildings unclassed, general 
stores, retail liquor-stores, private 
offices, retail grocers, hotels, railroad 
cars, restaurants, sawmills and the like, 
schoolhouses, public halls. At least 
600 titles of classes are given in this 
subdivision, and they seem to contain 
some oddities. For instance, while 
the burning of snowsheds is easily at- 
tributable to sparks, it sounds strange 
to say that twenty-nine water-tanks 
burned in 1896. And why should wind- 
mills burn, or ice-houses, or asbestos 
factories, or cattle-pens and stock-yards, 
or banks, or dry docks, or State-houses? 
That theaters, cotton-gins, lumber- 
yards, oil tanks and trains, sawmills, 
wells of oil and natural gas should burn 
is not surprising, but the wide distribu- 
tion shows at least that no class is ex- 
empt. If the total number of each 
class in the country could have been 
given there would have been oppor- 
tunity for some conclusions as to com- 
parative hazard, and yet the figures are 
not without value. 

For the year 1896 the total fire loss 
declined twenty-nine millions, following 
an increase of two millions in 1895. 
But this decrease did not apply to the 
number of risks burned; both that and 
the number of fires show increase. Im- 
provement in the water supply and in 
the efficiency of fire fighting, a larger 
number of small risks insured, the ab- 
sence of large fires, possibly some im- 
provement in construction and in hab- 
its of occupancy—these must account 


for the agreeable change. And still the 
annual destruction has not for fourteen 
years been below a hundred millions, 


INSURANCE, 











1851. 1897. 


THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


JOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


ASSETS. pan. 1, 1897...... $18,546,959 gg 

LIABLLITIE 1 0 

SURPLUS 7? 33? aes 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder. 


New York Office, 258 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 


1850, . 1897. 
THE UNITED STATES 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

All Policies now issued by this Company 
contain the following clauses: : 

** After one year from the date of issue, the 
liability of the Company under this policy 
shall not be disputed.’’ 

‘6 This policy contains no restriction what- 
ever upon the insured, in respect either of 
travel, residence or occupation.’’ 

AU Death Claims paid WITHOUT DIS- 
COUNT 4s soon as satisfactory proofs have 
been received. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company. may communicate with the Presi — at 
ce, 





the Home O: 61 Broadway, New Yo 
OFFICERS: 
GEORGE A. PURFORD 







. FRALEIG 


WM. T. STANDEN.. 
gataun ¢ Cc. PERRY oececcccepenecccccssoeccocce 
JOHN P. MUN 


JAMES R. P 


1897. 





NATIONAL 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ee Januarv Ist, 1897. 
Captial Stock, all cash.... .... .... $1,000,000 00 


Funds reserved to onset all liabilities - 
Re Insurance Reserve, Legal Stan- 1,896, 280 9 
1,037,580 14 


- $4,120,260 30 


1897, 


Unsettled Losses and other Pistes 
Ni pa surplus over Capital and Liabil- 


Total Assets, January ist, 1897.. 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
E.G. RICHARDS, Secretary. 
B.R. STILLMAN, Assistant Secretary. 








and for the twenty-two years it foots 
up $2,338,237,911. The above figures 
are, as usual, taken from the Chronicle's 
fire tables. 








OFFICE OF THE 


Atlantic 


MOTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YorE, January 2ist, 1897. 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its af- 
fairs on the 31st of December, 1896 : 
Premiums on Marine. Risks from ist Janu- 


ary, 1896, to 3ist December, 1896..........«. $2,596,788 89 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
pO i epee rary ek, ee 1,109,275 00 


Total Marine Premiums...............0:.00++ $3,706,063 89 


Premiums marked off from ist January, 
1896, to 8ist December, 1896. .....5.....+-+++ 
Losses paid during the same 
POPES. 6050 ve ccccccccccaseccces $1,249,999 01 


Returns of Premi- 
ums and Expenses $646,420 25 


The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock 

City Banks and other Stocks.............. $7,226,305 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise.... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$2,658,108 58 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1891 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the second 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. fhe certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty ver cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1896, for which certificates will be issued 
onand after Tuesday, the fourth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 


J.H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES: 


W.H.H. MOORE, N. DENTON SMITH, 


A. A. RAVEN HAS. a. MARSHALL, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, hs - LEVERICH, 
34 ES LO W, FLOYD. JONES, 
MES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
Wi LLIAM DE GROOT, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, ANSON W RD. 


HORA JOSE 
CE not 4 De tHOMSEN, VERNON H. BROWN, 
Cc LES URDETT, ‘LEA} 





























ARYE, RAWLEY VERETT FRAZAR, 
ILLI DODG M B. BOULTON 
LAWRENCE TURNURE, GEO. W. QUINTARD, 
JOHN e AUL L. THEBAUD, 
CA HA GEORGE COPPELL 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, Gus H. SCHWAB, 
GUSTAV AMSINCK, FRANCIS M. BACON. 


A. A. RAVEN, President. 

¥F. A. PARSONS, Vice-President. 
CORNELIUS ELDERT, 2d Vice-Pres. 
THEODORE P. JOHNSON. 3d Vice-Pres. 


Provident Savings Life, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 


A Life Insurance Company especially 
adapted for permanent and temporary 
usefulness to active business men. Per- 
manent, giving a large amount of in- 
demnity for the family; ‘emporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss 
by death while engaged in speculative 
operations. It specially provides for 
practical wants. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK. 
(ORGANIZED 1857.) 
42 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 








GEO. W. Mpg IG President. 
SILAS P. WQO Pg yo Sag pomeene 
ALTER a , Secretar 


y: 
ALBERT B. LIELE Ass’t Secretary. 


Policy-holders in this Company have INCREAS- 
ED PROTECTION under the guarantees of the 
NEW YORK SAFETY FUND LAW 





THE INDEPENDENT 
COMMERCIAL UNION. 





ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


(LIMITED,) 


OF LONDON. 
Cor. Pineand William Sts., 


NEW YORK. 


Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Ltd., of London. 


THE OLDEST AND STRONGEST LIABILITY IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 
Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance ofall 
Kinds, General Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds 

This oomaeny has had many more years’ experience in 


Liability business than any other company. 
It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than 
any other company. 
It will continue to give policy holders the same thorough 
care and permanent igoepneny which have given it 
its high reputation in the pas 








S. STANLEY BROWN, General Manager, London. 
GEO. MUNROE ENDICOTT, Mgr. and Atty. for U.S 


DWIGHT, SMITH & LILLIE, Gen. Agts. 
No. 51 Cedar St., New York. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1897. 


ne ee $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for insurance’ in 
gy hp iescvcn sates tareonses 4,212,128 37 


OS WRI oes vce cocnsccscccess 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 
Gross AssetS..............05000005 


2,564,218 76 
3,564,218 76 
7,776,347 13 





Safety Fund Policies Issued, 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING. 46 Cedar 
Street. New York. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice-President. 
EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 
CYRUS PECK, Treasurer. 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 








C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E 
KLINE, Ass’t General Manager, Western Department, 
Rialto Building, Chicago. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, 

Eighty-Sixth Annual Statement. 








1 
Surplus over all Liabilities............-.-++-++ “465,734 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1897.... $2,525,790 56 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY, President. 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 





Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1896.......eseeeseeeeeveree $25,910,904 83 
Reh MPR MAE Ade cess cocvccensccccesevessscceese 23,824,955 92 

$2,085,948 91 





All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every =F pony | has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 

insurance values to which the insured is 
ed by Pe Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for aon “age sent on appli 
cation to the Company’s Uffice. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-Pres. 
F, TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec. 





It costs you 


To learn what offer we can make you. 


NEW MUTUAL INVESTMENT 


The 


LIFE CONTRACT 


issued by 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


surpasses anything in the market. 


Get a fac simile policy showing 


AT_YOUR AGE the full schedules of annual GUARANTEED VALUES IN 
CASH, in PAID UP INSURANCE, of ANNUAL ADDITIONS to the sum 
insured, and of EXTENSION OF THE TERM of the insurance in case of lapse. 





You will find it to your interest to do this at once. 





A. A. MOSHER, Eastern Manacer 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA. NEW JERSEY, CONNECTICUT AND RHODE ISLAND 


TELEPHONE 4275 CORTLANDT 


(Have you seen our latest Accident Policies ?) 





100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








~which he would like the paper sent, 
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Temporary or Permanent. 


WHENEVER possible every man of 
family is bound by the most elementary 
principles of justice to provide for its 
members food to eat, raiment to wear, 
whatever nature requires for preserving 
the body in health and strength, and 
facilities through education for training 
their powers and faculties in the direc- 
tion of their own future support, and 
usefulness in life. These items come 
within the realm of necessaries. Be- 
yond them are the comforts, conven- 
iences and luxuries. The duty of hus- 
bands and fathers to supply the latter, 
and the extent to which they should 
be supplied, are moditied by circum- 
stances. 

But what about those necessaries ? Is 
the duty of supplying them merely tem- 
porary, or does it reach out into the 
future? It is sometimes said that death 
paysall debtsand relieves all obligations; 
but reason would indicate that husbands 
and fathers are bound if possible to 
make provision for their dependent ones 
as long as they can be so regarded. 

This, in the case of most wives, is for 
the rest of life, a similar period for in- 
valids, and for healthy boys and girls 
until they come to vears of sufficient 
maturity to place upon them the respon- 
sibility of their own support. 

Could life and health be guaranteed, 
providers of the above periods would 
need concern themselves only for an 
ever-recurring present; but when the 
contingencies of life are such as exist, 
and when the ever-present possibility of 
death is taken into the account, the 
prudent and honorable husband and 
father must feel himself obliged to make 
provision for these contingencies. 

If he has abundant means, and his 
property isof sucha character as to 
insure. permanency, he may not have 
much difficulty in so devising it that the 
various members of his family may be 
protected. Even if he has abundant 
present means, if it is exposed to the 
vicissitudes of business, and especially 
the risks of speculation, he must seri- 
ously devote himself to the inquiry: 
‘« By what means can I best make sure 
of the permanent comfort of my family?”’ 

With this issue before him, every rea- 
sonable man must come to the conclu- 
sion that life insurance affords the most 
reliable, most accessible, and least ex- 
pensive means of securing the permanent 
support of dependent friends. Instituted 
for this purpose, the greatest experts 
in statistics and economic questions have 
devised and perfected its provisions. 
The Mutual Life of New York is pre- 
pared to afford absolute security and the 
maximum protection at the minimum 
cost consistent with such security. 








J. M. ALLEN, President. 
Ww. B. FRANKLIN, Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 





SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 
copy of the paper sent toa friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, ona 
postal-card, the name and address to 
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~ Old and Young. 


That Baby Boy. 
BY GEORGE H, HEPWORTH. 


Don’T say you've lost your baby, Mary 
Snow, 

When God takes somethin’; ’tisn’t lost, 
you know. . 

You only had him as a temp’ry loan; 

But you mistook, and thought he was 
your own. 

Now think a bit, and see how plain it is: 

Hain’t God a right to send for what is 
his? 


What! laid your Johnny where the daisies 
grow?- 

Well, no, I guess you didn’t, Mrs. Snow. 

There ain’t no graveyard, and. no sex- 
ton’s spade, 

Can cover up a child that God has made. 

Say, would you dare to call him back ’f 
you could? - 

If God has done it, ain’t it done for 
good ? 


There’s nothin’ that kin ekal sorrer’s 
tears, 

To knock the underpinnin’ from our fears. 

In orzery times we’re only ornery folk; 

But Heaven comes closest when our 
hearts are broke. 


As fur’s I know, the only thing to do 

’S to stick to God, when troubles stick to 
you. 

The weakest link’s the vally of the 
chain, 

And faith’s wuth nothin’ 
stand a strain. 

Religion isn’t eighteen carat gold 

That’s like the chills and fever—hot, 
then cold. 


that won’t 


It ain’t exactly square if, when you pray, 

You ask the Lord to do his will—your 
way; 

You ought t’ agree with him through 
dark and light, 

For askin’ him t’ agree with you ain’t 
right. 


You saw that curus smile, just ’fore he 
went? 

Well, so did I, 
meant. 

I won’t be sartin, but it seemed to me 

Some one was standin’ there we couldn’t 
see. 


and wondered what it 


Angels are weavin’ at the looms above, 

And warp and woof of what they weave 
is love. 

They’ve wove your 
mother ’n’ son, 

And death can’t break a single thread— 
not one. 


hearts together, 


‘The years are rushin’ like a forest 
stream, 

And life at longest ’s nothin’ but a dream. 

Bimeby you'll enter the eternal joy, 

And then the first to greet you'll be that 


boy. 


Come, Mary, put your tremblin’ hand in 
His; 
[tell you, things is right just as they is. 


New York Ciry. 


Mrs. Smith’s Rocking-Chair. 
BY MARY £. BAMFORD. 


THE woman who kept the bakery 
wrapped a loaf of bread in a piece of 
manilla paper. 

*«J shouldn’t think anybody’d stand 
and talk with that bell going right 
under their ears,’’ said the other wom- 
an who was buying the loaf, and who 
was looking out of the bakery’s glass 
door. 

«‘I shouldn’t either,’ agreed the ba- 
kery woman, stooping a little and peer- 
ing through the store window. 

Across the street, on the curbing, 
stood twomen. One of them, as he 
talked, swayed easily back and forth to 


the movement of the loud-voiced bell 
he was ringing. The deafening sound 
did not seem to dismay either this man 
or the other who stood so near talking 
to the ringer. Back of the men was a 
store that had for weeks been to let, 
but to-day a red flag hung from the 
store entrance, about which a little 
knot of men had gathered. Outside 
the store window was tacked a large 
piece of white muslin, on which let- 
ters had been painted, advertising that 
at eleven o’clock there would be a 
chattel-mortgage sale by auction of 
some furniture of Mr. Smith’s. Fur- 
niture had been in use only about 
five months, and was as good as new. 
Terms cash. No limit or reserve. 

Various people came to their store 
doors at the continued sound of the 
bell. A drug-store clerk stood on his 
corner. At a grocery there was also 
interest in the chattel-mortgage sale. 

‘«There’ll probably be mostly second- 
hand dealers attending the auction,” 
said one blond young grocery clerk, as 
he dipped sugar from a barrel into a 
paper bag onthe scales upon the coun- 
ter. ‘* Those second-hand fellows buy 
things and fix them up until you’d never 
know them from new.” 

‘‘It must be rather discouraging to 
have one’s things sold for a chattel 
mortgage,’’ observed a woman, for 
whom another clerk was wrapping a 
square of butter. 

‘«’Tis that,’’ agreed the first grocery 
clerk, with his usual polite readiness of 
assent to a customer’s view of a sub- 
ject. 

A number of avenues toward the 
west stood the house from which the 
furniture had been taken, it being more 
convenient to hold the auction at the 
store. The Smiths had lived in town 
only seven months. 

««Most of the folks don’t know who 
we are,” said twelve-year-old Alberta 
Smith bravely, as she washed dishes on 
the sad day of the auction; *‘ and this 
town’s so big that I guess folks are used 
to seeing auction flags sometimes.” 

‘‘I suppose we oughtn’t to have 
tried to buy the furniture in the first 
place,” hopelessly responded Mrs. 
Smith, who was a thin, delicate-look- 
ing woman; ‘‘but your pa seemed to 
have good prospects, and we’d gone 
without things so much, it did seem as 
if we might have a new carpet and a 
parlor table, and a sofy, and a rocking- 
chair and some more things. It seem- 
ed so good to have a rocking-chair to 
sit down in when I was tired, nights! 
That big, black haircloth rocker just 
suited me. And then Pa got out of 
work, after all, for a while. I declare 
it looks so desolate, now, not to see 
that furniture, I can’t bear to look 
round the rooms! We never can seem 
to geton.”’ 

Mrs. Smith’s voice faltered. Alberta’s 
chin quivered as she put the dishes 
away in the cupboard; but her voice 
sounded confident and cheering when 
she spoke: ‘‘ Well, this isn’t the end of 
all things. You'll have a rocking-chair 
again, some time, Ma! I’m glad Father's 
just found work again; and if the little 
furniture we have left is old, it’s our 
own, anyhow, and no chattel mortgage 
on it!’’ 

Her mother did not answer. It was 
certainly very hard to see the’ parlor 
empty, the sitting-room floor stripped, 
various things gone. Altogether it was 
a sad day. 

The third evening -after the auction, 
Alberta’s father, who was home early, 
thought he would start a little fire in 
the sitting-room. The door into the 
empty parlor was shut, and Mr. Smith, 
as he put together bits of kindling, 
spoke absently, his words formed by 
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the custom of evenings of previous 
months. 
‘*You'd better get Ma her big rock- 


‘ing-chair out of the parlor, Alberta,’’ 


he said. ‘‘Ma’s tired.’’ 

He stopped. He remembered. The 
only chairs left in the scantily furnished 
house were four old, wooden, straight- 
backed chairs. The ample black hair- 
cloth rocker was gone. 

Nobody said anything. When the 
fire was burning, Mr. Smith went out 
of the room, Alberta found him sitting 
on the back steps. She sat down be- 
side him. There was a great sympathy 
in the twelve-year-old heart for this 
father who worked so hard and had so 
much ill fortune. 

Mr. Smith’s head was bowed. 

‘‘I never could make money the 
Way some men can, Alberta,’’ he re- 
proached himself. ‘‘I don’t amount to 
much, anyhow, I guess.’’ 

‘«Yes, you do, Pa!’’ affirmed Alberta, 
vehemently—*‘ you do!” 

Mr. Smith’s discouraged self-censure 
continued. 

“I’ve tried. I’ve done the best I 
could; but I’ve never got on. No man 
who amounted to much would have let 
a chattel mortgage take his furniture.” 

Alberta put her hand on her father’s. — 

‘I guess you’ve got on better than 
lots of men! You've always done all 


you could, It isn’t so much matter 
about furniture, anyhow. You’re a 
real good pa.’’ 


‘*Do you know who bought any of 
the furniture ?”’ 

‘*No. I don’t believe I’d care to 
know. Most likely second-hand dealers 
got it,”’ 

Mr. Smith roused himself. 

‘**Let’s go in,’’ he said. ‘Ma will 
think we've left her to bear it all alone. 
I feel worst about her nice big rocking- 
chair. Women-folks seem to take such 
comfort in a rocker, and your ma never 
is very strong and well. She hasn’t a 
single comfortable thing left to sit down 
on when she’s tired! Even our sofy’s 
gone; but I think she misses the rocker 
most. Just as soon asI can get our 
back rent paid and the grocery bill and 
coal bill, we must get your mother a 
good stuffed rocking-chair again. It 
wouldn’t cost very much, if only I could 
get to the place where we could spare 
the money.”’ 

Mr. Smith did not tell Alberta that 
the coal dealer had that day sent in his 
bill for the second time. Mr. Smith 
was an honest man, and he was paying 
all the bills as fast as possible. His 
having been out of work for a while 
had caused considerable debt to accu- 
mulate. 

One of the persons, besides second- 
hand dealers, who had attended the 
Smith chattel-mortgage sale at the 
store, was Mrs. Hutton, the wife of a 
thrifty carpenter who lived not far 
from the Smiths. Mrs. Hutton had 
happened to be walking on the business 
street with her husband, and both had 
entered the store. Mrs. Hutton saw, 
among the other furniture, a large, 
comfortable black haircloth rocking- 
chair. 

«* Now that’s just what I’d like,’’ she 
said to her husband. ‘‘The three 
rockers we've got at home ain’t any of 
them quite as big and nice as that 
rocker is. But I shouldn’t like the 
Smiths to know, if we bought it. I 
wouldn’t want them to think we were 
making by their misfortunes.’’ 

‘*Maybe I'd better bid for the rock- 
er,’’ suggested Mr. Hutton. 

“‘I suppose, if we got it, 1 could 
keep it in a corner of our sitting-room, 
where the Smiths wouldn’t be likely 
ever to see it,” observed Mrs. Hutton, 
reflectively, 
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Me. Hutton hid,and got the rocking 
chair for two dollars and a half. Mrs. 
Hutton was greatly pleased. 

‘* You couldn’t have got such a chair 
for less than six or seven dollars at a 
first-class furniture store, she said. 
‘* This rocker ’s as good as new!” 

One day at home, while she dusted 
the rocking-chair, Mrs. Hutton felt, in 
the crevice between one stuffed arm of 
the rocker and the stuffed bottom, a 
small hidden object. It was a silver 
thimble, marked with the initials J. S. 

‘¢That’s Mrs. Smith’s thimble!’’ said 
Mrs. Hutton. ‘‘S stands for Smith. I 
suppose she was sitting sewing in this 
rocker some time, and the thimble 
rolled into that crack. I declare! I'll 
have to give this silver thimble back to 
the Smiths, and they'll ask ‘Where'd 
you find it?” and I'll have to tell them 
I've got their rocking-chair! I declare 
I'm afraid they'll feel hard toward me! 
We've been good friends, and I’ ve liked 
them.’’ 

But Mrs. Hutton would not have 
thought of keeping the silver thimble. 
She hailed Alberta, as the girl went by 
the Hutton house that afternoon. 

‘¢ Why, yes,’’ said Alberta, examin- 
ing the thimble; that’s Ma’s thimble. 
‘*Where did you find it?” 

Mrs. Hutton briefly explained. Al- 
berta colored vividly. Mrs. Hutton 
hesitated, and a question she had not 
meant to ask slipped unbidden from 
her lips. 

‘« 1 don‘t suppose your ma misses the 
rocker much?’’ Alberta was silent. 
Mrs. Hutton felt uneasy. ‘‘ Hasn’t she 
any other rocker?’ she demanded. 

‘‘No’m,”’ returned Alberta, a little 
stiffly; for she felt that Mrs. Hutton 
was unduly inquisitive. <‘‘ All we have 
left for chairs are four old, wood, 
straight-backed ones. Our sofa’s gone, 
too,” 

There was silence. 

‘¢T hope you won't feel hard toward 
me because I’ve got your ma’s rocker,” 
ventured Mrs. Hutton, nervously. 

‘¢ Why, no,” answered Alberta, grave- 
ly. 

Mrs. Hutton went into her house in 
a perturbed state of mind. 

‘¢ Somehow it’s an awkward thing to 
tell a girl that you’ve got her mother’s 
only rocking-chair,” reflected Mrs. 
Hutton. ‘‘I wonder if Alberta feels 
hard toward me!” 

Mrs. Hutton frowned anxiously as 
she looked around at her other rocking- 
chairs and comfortable furniture. 

‘«’Twas an honest sale,’’ she contin- 
ued. ‘‘The Smith chair’s mine! I 
paid two dollars and a half. We ain’t 
to blame if the Smiths were foolish 
enough to have a chattel mortgage! 
That rocker’s mine!” 

For some weeks the Smith rocker 
stayed decorously in its corner. One 
unlucky Sunday afternoon thoughtless 
Mr. Hutton drew the rocker out on the 
front piazza, to sit and read. Unob- 
serving Mrs. Hutton also brought her 
chair to the piazza. While the Hut- 
tons sat there, Mrs. Smith and Alberta 
went by on the sidewalk. Mrs. Hutton 
noticed that Alberta colored very de«- 
ly while bowing. At first Mrs. Huicon 
did not perceive the reason. She looked 
at her husband, and light fell upon 
her. 

‘‘Why, Pa! What made you take 
that Smith rocker out on this piazza ?”’ 
despairingly questioned Mrs. Hutton. 
‘‘You might have taken another!’ 

‘«Why, Ma,” apologized the reproved 
Mr. Hutton, gazing at his chair with 
honest consternation, ‘‘I never thought 
what rocker ‘twas I took out here!’’ 

‘‘And I never noticed till Alberta 
and her mother went by,” miourned 
Mrs. Hutton. ‘I don’t know where 
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my eyes could have been!” Mrs. Hut- 
ton sighed as she went into the house. 
' «*That Smith rocker’s getting to be 
more trouble to me than I’d have sup- 
posed,’’ she confessed to herself. 

After Mr. Hutton came in, his wife 
put the Smith rocking-chair carefully 
in a corner of the sitting-room. 

‘‘T guess you won’t get in sight of 
the Smiths again!’’ prophesied Mrs. 
Hutton, addressing the chair. ‘‘ What 
with finding that thimble in you, and 
having Pa drag you out on the piazza 
where Mrs. Smith must see you, and 
my worry about Mrs. Smith’s not hav- 
ing anything comfortable to rest in 
when she’s tired, I’m getting my two 
dollars and a half's worth out of my 
bargain!”’ 

For a time, adorned with a white 
‘«tidy ” the rocker satin its corner. Be- 
fore the chattel-mortgage sale, Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Hutton had been 
neighborly. Now, Mrs. Hutton no- 
ticed that the Smiths did not come to 
her house any more. Mrs. Hutton 
went once to the Smith home, and was 


politely received; but the empty parlor . 


and the bare floor and four old wooden 
chairs of the sitting-room prevented 
Mrs. Hutton from thinking of much 
besides the Smith rocking-chair. She 
felt that Alberta and Mrs, Smith were 
secretly mortified. 

Mrs. Hutton went home and looked 
at the big rocking-chair. 

«It’s mine,’’ she assured herself. ‘‘1 
paid forit. I’ve got a legal right to 
that chair!’ 

She hardly liked to think how pale 
Mrs. Smith was. Mrs. Hutton felt an- 
noyed that the Smiths should be so 
sensitive about the rocker. 

So the feeling grew till the two fami- 
lies no longer had anything to do with 
each other, tho no words had passed 
between them in regard to that which 
had separated them. Mrs. Hutton sel- 
dom used the big rocker now. Mr. 
Hutton sat in it sometimes, evenings, 
and occasionally he said: ‘* Don’t you 
want this chair to-night, Ma? It’s 
more comfortable, maybe, than that 
rocker you're in.”’ 

But Mrs. Hutton always answered: 
‘‘No, Pa, I guess I’d rather: have 
this;’’ and her husband would sit down 
in the Smith rocker. Busy man that 
he was, absorbed in other affairs, he 
had almost forgotten the original 
’ ownership of the big rocking-chair. 

The Smiths were having hard days. 
Two months after the chattel-mortgage 
sale, Mr. Smith was again out of work, 
not through any fault of his, own, but 
because his employer suspended busi- 
ness. It seemed impossible to find 
work. At last, Mr. Smith having se- 
cured work through a friend at a town 
some fifty miles away, went there, 
leaving Alberta and Mrs, Smith at 
home till he should discover whether 
his new position was to be permanent. 

One evening during the days of Mr. 
Smith’s absence Mr. and Mrs. Hutton 
heard quick steps on the piazza and a 
rapping at the door. Alberta Smith 
was there. 

‘«‘Oh, Mrs. Hutton!” she gasped, 
«‘could you come over to see what the 
matter is with Ma? I’m so frightened 
about her! She’s had a chill, and it’s 
so hard for her to breathe. I don’t 
know what to do! [ranto the Nolans, 
but I guess they’re all away. I didn’t 
want to bother you.” 

Alberta’s distressed face showed her 
remembrance of the feeling that had 
existed between the families. 

Mr. Hutton went with his wife and 
Alberta. They found Mrs, Smith at- 
tacked by pneumonia. A doctor was 
sent for, This was the beginning of 
days when Mrs, Hutton sped back and 
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forth between her house and the 
Smiths, helping and advising. Every 
day the bareness of the Smith home 
spoke to Mrs. Hutton. 

Mrs. Smith grew worse. One even- 
ing when Mrs, Smith had a high fever, 
with delirium, Mrs. Hutton found Al- 
berta sobbing softly, alone in the 
kitchen. Mrs. Hutton came and drew 
Alberta’s small tear-stained face to her 
ample shoulder. : 

‘“‘Now, don’t you cry, Alberta— 
don’t you,’’ entreated Mrs. Hutton. 

‘* Ma—doesn’t—know—me!”’ sobbed 
Alberta. ‘‘It’s dreadful not to have 
your mother know you! I’m afraid 
she never’ll know me again! She’s 
going to die. Oh, Ma! I wish she’d 
just look at me again and know me!” 

Mrs. Hutton held the small, sobbing 
figure closely. 

‘‘Now, Alberta,’’ she said, soothing- 
ly, ‘‘don’t you go to giving up like this 
—don’t you! Of course I can’t say sure 
that she’ll get well, but folks as sick as 
she is have got up. Alberta, I’ve been 
wanting to say something to you. I’m 
free to tell you, child, that I’m sorry 
I’ve kept the only rocker your mother’d 
had. It wasn’t merciful in me. It 
wasn’t doing as I'd be done by, I 
thought you folks had brought the 
chattel mortgage on yourselves and you 
deserved the trouble for your foolish- 
ness; and I’d paid for the rocker and I 
had a right to it. But I’ve come to 
see that there was one thing that my 
two dollars and a half didn’t buy, and 
that was the right to treat a poor sickly 
neighbor ugkindly! I’m sorry, Alberta. 
I’ll tell your ma so, just as soon as she’s 
well enough.”’ 

Alberta had stopped sobbing. She 
put up her wet little face, and Mrs. 
Hutton kissed it. 

The days of delirium and doubt 
passed. Frail little Mrs. Smith came 
slowly back to convalescence. 

One day Mrs. Hutton beckoned to 
Alberta. They went outdoors together, 
leaving Mrs. Smith in the care of a 
neighbor. 

‘* Alberta,’’ said Mrs. Hutton, ‘I 
want you to come over to my house and 
help me bring your ma’s big rocking- 
chair over here. The doctor says your 
ma can sit up a little while to-day; and 
I’m going to give her back that rock- 
ing-chair of hers.” 

Alberta began to protest. 

‘«Don’t you say one word! Come 
right along,’’ returned Mrs. Hutton. 

The rocking-chair proved heavy, and 
Mrs. Hutton was quite flushed and out 
of breath by the time the chair reached 
the Smith house; but a look of relief 
dominated that of fatigue in her coun- 
tenance. The chair was quietly taken 
into Mrs. Smith’s room, and the sur- 
prised invalid was helped into the 
rocker. Wan Mrs. Smith looked up 
from the comfortable seat. 

**You’re real good, Mrs. Hutton,’’ 
said Mrs. Smith, gratefully. ‘As 
soon as I’m able to be around I’ll send 
this rocker right back to you.”’ 

‘‘No, you won’t,” answered Mrs. 
Hutton, firmly but kindly. ‘‘ That 
rocker’s yours again!’’ 

The slow tears. gathered in Mrs, 
Smith’s eyes. 

**You’re real good,’’ she reiterated. 
‘<I suppose you thought we were real 
foolish ever to have a chattel mortgage. 
And we were, I’ve learned a lesson. 
Running in debt’s dangerous. ’Twould- 
n’t have hurt us so much to have gone 
without furniture till we’d saved the 


money to buy it as it has to have things - 


for a while and get to feeling as if they 
were ours, and then lose them.”’ 

‘<I guess we've all been learning les- 
sons a little mite,’’ responded Mrs, 
Hutton, ‘I know I have. Now, 


Alberta, you see that yout ma doesn’t 
sit up but a little while. I’ve gotto run 
back home.” 

Mrs. Hutton hurried away to her 
house. She was full of thankfulness 
that, tho tardy, she had at last been 
merciful to her neighbor, There was 
po regret in Mrs. Hutton’s heart for 
the money she had spent on the rock- 
ing-chair. 

‘‘Two and a half’s cheap for the les- 
son I’ve learned,’’ she murmured. 


East Oakcanp, Cat. 





The Hornet’s Nest. 


BY EDWARD A. UFFINGTON VALENTINE, 


To theceiling of the porch, 

I must soon apply a torch 

(Tho I halfam moved to pity!); 

And by means of fire and smoke 

Rid me of the tiny folk 

Who, with lord and many a vassal, 
Live within their hanging castle, 
And make warlike bad banditti. 
Shall I leave it? Dare I scorn it ?— 
*Tis the home of Messrs. Hornet! 


Sometimes I grow bold and say, 
‘* Surely, they are allaway!’’ 
But, alas, the hope is vain—oh, 
Wise my cautious hand to hold! 
Hear their tiny trebles scold! 
Out they come (the peevish folk!) 
Like a sudden whiff of smoke, 
Puffing from a wee volcano. 


Battimore, Mp. 





Malary. 
BY HENRIETTA PRATT TABER, 


‘‘Wuy, Tom! If you can’t come 
again for two weeks, what am I going 
to do? Only look at my flower beds 
now! By that time those weeds will 
have completely choked all my plants. 
Is there no one else you could get to 
come?’’ 

‘«Don’ know, Missy Car’line. Ah’s 
pow’ful sorry, dat’s suah; but ye see 
Ah’s got to set de leech fer Ma Sal, 
kase she cain’t make de soap ’cept jes’ 
nex’ week. Den Ah’s got ter fix de 
squire’s "tater patch, ye see, kase he 
sorter hires me all de yeah roun’, an’ 
Ah has ter go w’en he saisso. Why, 
Missy Car'line, Ah couldn’t clean dem 
beds ’n less’n foah days—’clare Ah 
couldn’t; fo’ dem weeds done got a 
pow’ ful start ’’— 

‘*Please’m couldn’t ye give me de 
job?” 

Miss Caroline turned quickly toward 
the gate and was surprised at the 
strange little figure standing there. It 
was that ofa little girl of twelve years, or 
thereabout; but her little thin face bore 
acareworn expression that might have 
led one to think her much older. Her 
complexion was very yellow, and the 
bare arms and legs, which her ragged 
gown did not suffice to cover, were lit- 
tle more than bones. Over one shoul- 
der she carried the form of a plump and 
sleepy-eyed baby, whose weight bore 
down one-half of her slender frame, 
giving her a curious one-sided limp. 
Her only attractive features were the 
two big fearless blue eyes that looked 
out from beneath a tangle of frowsy 
yellow hair. 

‘«Whose child are you?’ asked Miss 
Caroline. 

‘*Why bress ma soul,’’ blurted out 
Tom, good-naturedly, ‘‘dat am Dan 
Rabert’s Malary. Dey’s all po’ white 
trash, an’ ye see her’s called sickly an’ 
no ’count—jes’ good nuf to tote roun’ 
de babies.”’ 

Malary’s eyes filled at his unkind de- 
scription; but she stepped forward 
bravely and hastened to say: ‘Yes, 
Miss, Ah’m called Malary, an’ sickly 
an’’no ‘count an’a heap moah besides; 
but ef ye would only try me, Miss, Ah’m 
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suah Ah could do it. Jes’ let me try; 
an’ ef Ah don’t pull ‘em right de? fust 
time, Ah’ll pull ’em over, many times 
as ye like.’’ 

A smile, strangely mingled with pity, 
contended for the possession of Miss 
Caroline’s eyes, as she kindly answered 
‘««]’m sure you would try your very best, 
but you are hardly strong enough; the 
bending over would be too much for 
you.”’ 

‘Oh, no’m, ’twouldn’t; fer ye see 
I’se so skinny der ain’t nigh as much to 
bend over as der be of you;’’ and she 
looked admiringly at Miss Caroline’s 
generous proportions. 

Miss Caroline laughed pleasantly. 
‘‘What do you think, Tom?’ 
asked. 

‘‘Wall,’’ Tom replied, with slow de- 
liberation, ‘‘’twon’t do no ha’m; an’ 
seems jus’ like she’s her min’ sot, 
Sposen ye might let ’er try tills ye comes 
home f’om yer drive, an’ den you kin 
tell mo’ about un.”’ 

‘‘Very well then, Malary,’’ Miss 
Caroline said; and giving the child a 
friendly pat on the head, she took her 
place in the old-fashioned drag that 
was waiting. 

Malary deposited the fat baby in the 
shade of a convenient maple, thrust 
some broken cookies into his chubby 
hand and returned to where Tom was 
watching the dust cloud that evidenced 
Miss Caroline’s departure. 

‘‘Oh, Tom, she’s really agoin’ to let 
me;’’ and then ina whisper she added, 
‘*an’ do you think she'll pay me ?” 

‘‘Dat *pends, Malary; ye see Missy 
Car'line, she’s—wall, 
pow’ ful ’ticulah.’’ 

‘‘What Ah mean, Tom’s, dis: you 
said *twould take ye foah days, did’n’ 
ye? An’ how much d’ye git a day?”’ 

‘*Wall, chile, fo’ dis gahd’nin’ work 
hit’s mos’ gen’ly a dollah.”’ 

«That ‘ud be foah—foah dollahs; oh, 
d’ye believe she’d pay it ?’’ 

‘Ef ye does de work, Ah hain’t no 


she 


she’s. mighty 


doubt. But wat’s ye so looney fo’ 
money, chile? Come, tell ole Tom all 
about un.’’ 


Now Malary had not intended to tell. 
She did want money, but the reason 
why she had intended should remain 
her own secret. But Tom’s interces- 
sion had gained her the trial, and his 
good-natured interest and sincere man- 
ner quickly won the confidence of her 
childish heart. 

‘«Well, Ah’ll tell ye, Tom, ef ye'll 
never, never tell. Ye see, it’s jes’ dis: 
Missy Ebbets is gwine move away; an’ 
Ma’s been talkin’ an’ wishin’, an’ 
a-wishin’ for evah so long, as how she 
could buy Missy Ebbett’s ole singin’ 
machine, an’ so’’— 

**Singin’ chine! Dah! Ah knowed 
“twas fo’ some fool contraption. W’y, 
none o’ ye kin sing fo’ sowah apples.” 

‘*Who said anythin’ "bout singin’! 
Dat’s the name o’ the chine; it makes 
clo’es, it does; an’ Missy Ebbets’ll sell 
un fo’ five doilahs. An Ma’s said as 
how her could make all our clo’es in 
less’n a half a jiffy an’ could earna heap 
doin’ work aroun’. An’ Ah’s jest 
a-thinkin’ an’ a-hopin’ as how Ah kin 
get it, an’ show ‘em as how Ah ain’t so 
—so no-good an’ sickly, an’—an’ mala- 
ry.’’ The tears choked her, but, brush- 
ing them aside, she added resolutely: 
‘* Please show me where shall Ah begin, 
Tom.’’ And Tom started her at the 
pansy bed, explained which were weeds 
and which were pansies, and lounged 
away down the road whistling: ‘‘ How 
Ah lub dat lille yallow gal, down Mo- 
bile.”’ 

The baby conveniently fell into a 
comfortable sleep, and Malary bent 
earnestly to her task. She found the 
work quite pleasant, and the thought 
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of the money she hoped to earn 
made her heart lighter than she had 
ever known it. When Miss Caroline 
returned from her drive, she heard a 
bright song from that corner of her 
small garden, and hastened to see what 
progress had been made. The little, 
slender fingers had not been idle, and 
Miss Caroline could not help comparing 
the work which Malary had accomplish- 
ed, with the probable amount that Tom 
might have done in the same space of 
time; and the comparison was not 
greatly to Tom’s credit. She was 
about to say as much when she heard a 
deferential cough, and turned to find 
Tom behind her. 

“Dat chile’s done 
Missy.” 

‘Yes; but I fear, Malary, that you 
will find the work too hard;and I think 
you had better let it go.” 

Tom saw the disappointment that 
overshadowed Malary’s face at the 
words, and it was not lost upon Miss 
Caroline. 

«“Come down de walk ’ere a bit, 
Missy, do. Ah wanta say somethin’ 
about un,’” Tom said in a low voice, 
with his hand laid pleadingly on Miss 
Caroline’s arm. 

‘“«Oh, Tom, don’t tell,’’ cried Ma- 
lary. 

‘* Don’t worry, honey,’’ he answered, 
reassuringly, as he moved away with 
the mistress. ‘‘Ole Tom done promise 
not to tell, an’ Ah reckon he keeps a 
promise.” 

It was nervous work waiting for their 
return with the verdict that meant so 
much to her, and presently she stole 
over to the baby. She took one of his 
small, chubby hands in hers, striving in 
this way to gratify that great desire for 
sympathy which every crisis in our lives 
evokes. And she felt that it was a cri- 
sis. Miss Caroline’s decision meant 
either that she would have to return to 
the hopeless, friendless existence which 
her day-dreams over the pansy bed had 
put so far behind her, or it would mean 
—but she could not let her thoughts 
return to those day-dreams. 

As Miss Caroline and Tom returned 
down the path she involuntarily tight- 
ened her grasp on the child until he 
made her aware of the fact by setting 
up a shrill crying. 

«Oh, Ah didn’t mean to, Jamesy! 
Ah didn’t knowed!’’ And Malary’s 
soft kisses soon brought back his smiles 
and confidence. 

«* Well, little one,’’ announced Miss 
Caroline, ‘<I have decided that you can 
do the work. I shall, of course, pay 
you for whatever you do; so, if you do 
not feel strong enough to finish it, you 
will have earned something. At any 
rate you have worked quite enough for 
to-day. Come to-morrow morning at 
eight.’’ And with a kindly pat on the 
cheek, good-natured Miss Caroline left 
them. 

««W’y didn’t you make youah man- 
nahs, chile !’’ Tom exclaimed, with an 
air of righteous provocation. 

‘Ah couldn’t say a word, there’s 
such a lump ’ere in my t’roat, Tom;”’ 
and hastily snatching Jamesy from the 
ground, Malary ran for the gate as rap- 
idly as her heavy burden would allow, 

‘Long before eight the next morning 
Malary renewed her labors; and Jamesy 
had been asleep for quite half an hour 
when Miss Caroline came out to note 
the progress. She sank down into a 
low garden seat and watched Malary in 
silence for a while. 

‘*What did you say your name-was?”’ 
she asked, abruptly. 

Malary straightened up with a start. 
‘* Folks allus calls me Malary.” 

‘«Malary! What a strange name it is! 
Why did they give it to you?” 


pow’ful well, 


, 
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‘Why, you see, Missy Car’line, 
w’en’s Ah was small’’—Miss Caroline 
smiled at the assumption of presént 
maturity—‘‘w’en’s Ah was smiall ard 
sickly, an’ allus a-havin’ malary—Ah 
was only "bout Jamesy’s heft w’en’s Ma 
says Ah was fust took with it, then 
Pop said as how Ah’d nevah be good 
fer nothin’ ’cept havin’ malary; an’ so 
they jes’ called me that—’cause Ah 
was.” 

‘«But that is not your real name, 
then. What is?’’ 

«‘Ah dunno; jest Malary.”’ 

‘Don’t you ever go to school ?”’ 

‘*Oh no; Pop says as how it’s all he 
can do ter send th’ boys, without 

a-wastin’ noschoolin’ on sech a thing’s 
Malary. But Ah knows ma letters, 
Miss, ‘deed Ah do; Ah picked ’em 
out with Tom Johnson, an’ las’ winter 
he gave me this piece as how he tored 
out of his speller; and Ah can say 
every word as it stands,’’ and Malary 
proudly drew from her pocket a torn 
and dirty leaf from a spelling-book on 
which was a long list of formidable 
words of three and four and five sylla- 
bles. She smoothed it out upon Miss 
Caroline’s lap and, backing off into the 
garden path, threw her head back and 
began, triumphantly: 

‘«Th’ fust at th’ top’s circumference: 
c-i-r, cir, c-u-m, cum, f-e-r, fer, cir- 
cumfter-e-n-c-e, | ence—circumference. 
Th’ next. un’s ’’’— 

«« But stop, Malary; tell me, do you 
know the meaning of that big word ?”’ 

‘«Course not,” Malary sorrowfully 
replied. ‘‘ Ah don’t know w’at any of 
*em means, Miss; didn’t hev no un ter 
tell me.” 

‘If I should take the trouble to tell 
you, do you think you could remember 
them till to-morrow?” 

‘‘Why, course Ah could, Miss,’’ 
Malary exclaimed, delightedly; but 
then her pitiful expression returned: 
‘*Course you don’ mean you’d do un?”’ 

*©Of course I mean I will do it,’’ 
Miss Caroline answered, cheerily, and 
forthwith began to prove the genuine- 
ness of her intentions. 

The lesson spun itself out to an 
hour’s length, and every morning after 
that Miss Caroline repeated the kind- 
ness. 

Malary was very eager to learn, and 
Miss Caroline found that what she had 
feared might prove a task was really an 
enjoyment. Soon a new reader made 
its appearance, and the lessons pro- 
gressed methodically. Malary’s mother 
had asked her no questions. She was 
only too ylad to have the children out 
of her way; and their father, who was 
employed in the mill, never noted their 
absence from home. 

The weeding progressed rather slow- 
ly, for Malary found that her back 
would ache, in spite of her resolution 

‘*ter make believe as how it didn’t.” 
But the work she did was thoroughly 
done, and, in spite of the fact that 
Miss Caroline was “‘‘ pow’ ful ’ticulah,’’ 
as Tom put it, she expressed herself as 
well satisfied. In fact, Miss Caroline 
had become so interested in Malary’s 
morning lessons that she was in no 
hurry to have her finish. It had taken 
nearly two weeks for Malary to reach 
the dahlia bed, which was the last in 
the garden; and Miss Caroline saw with 
some regret, as she came up the 
path from market, that Malary had 
finally reached it. She laid her parcet 
and purse on the garden seat and called 
Malary to her. Malary proudly recited 
her lesson, and when the child had fin- 
ished Miss Caroline’s mind was so busy 
with plans of what she might do for 
Malary’s future that she rose from her 
seat, quite forgetting her parcels, and 
slowly passed into the cottage. 


It was nearly dinner-time when she 
recalled the fact that she had left her 
purse on the sedt, and shé went at 
once to regain it. The parcel was there, 
but the purse was gone; and Malary 
was gone also. Miss Caroline knew 
that the child had never left for home 
until the mill whistles sounded the 
noon hour. She had not thought of it 
before, but Malary had never told her 
why she so wished to earn money. She 
had acted strangely about it. Why 
shouldn’t she have told her? And no 
one else had been near the place. 

Miss Caroline meditated this far 
and then resolutely pinned on her hat 
and started for Dan Robert’s cabin. 
She found the family at dinner. Ma- 
lary, with Jamesy on her lap, started 
up nervously at Miss Caroline’s appear- 
ance, which added confirmation to the 
latter’s suspicions. 

‘*Malary,’’ said Miss Caroline, stern- 
ly, ‘‘I have come for my purse, which I 
left on the garden seat. No one was 
near the garden but you, so I know 
that you must have it.”’ 

«*Ah done seen no purse,’’ Malary 
stammered. 

‘*Come, come, you had better not 
deny it!’’ 

‘*What does it mean, Malary?’’ her 
father demanded, savagely. 

Miss Caroline explained, and he rose 
from his chair with an oath on his lips 
and an angry facethat Malary had never 
seen but once before—the time when 
the boys had been caught stealing pears 
from old Squire Chamberlain’s orchard; 
and she remembered their terrible pun- 
ishment. With a cry of fear she drop- 
ped Jamesy and fled through the open 
doorway. 

‘‘Ah’ll break every bone in her body,” 
her father furiously exclaimed, as he 
heavily started in pursuit; but Miss 
Caroline’s hand detained him. 

“No,” she said, quietly; ‘‘do what 
you can to find the purse, but leave the 
child’s punishment to me. It was my 
purse, my money; surely I have a right 
to ask that much. Will you give me 
your promise ?”’ 

He hesitated a moment or two, and 
Miss Caroline repeated the question; to 
which he at length rather grudgingly 
gave an unwilling assent. With this 
she was forced to be content, and she 
slowly made her way back home, more 
sad and disappointed than she cared to 
admit. 

The news spread over the village, and 
by evening every one knew of it, and 
also knew that Malary had run away 
and could not be found. 

About eight o'clock old Tom came 
limping up Miss Caroline’s walk. He 
could not believe that Malary was guilty, 
and he blamed himself that he had not 
told Miss Caroline the reason why the 
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child so much wanted the money; fof 
he knew that her keeping that secfét 
was now looked upon as a éauseé for 
suspicion that added weight to the évi+ 
dence of guilt which het unhappy flight 
had furnished. He hoped that Miss 
Caroline might have found the purse or 
that he could win her over; and at any 
rate he would makea search of the gar- 
den for the missing article. But both 
his errands proved fruitless. He re- 
turned down the path shaking his old 
gray head very sadly, for he had learned 
to like Malary. He admired the little 
girl’s bravery, and had been proud of 
her simple confidence. At the garden 
gate he turned to call back that he 
would finish the weeding in the morn- 
ing, to which Miss Caroline vouchsafed 
no reply. 

That night was an anxious one for 
the Roberts. Malary's father searched 
high and low, first in anger, then in 
alarm. At midnight he roused his 
neighbors. ‘‘ Her ma’s got the connip- 
tions,’’ he explained; ‘‘fust it’s fits, 
then ’sterics—’sterics and fits. Ah 
muns fine th’ chile, for her sake, Ah 
muns.’’ And they went with him to 
help him. All! night they beat the hills 
and the woods, but none of their efforts 
succeeded. 

Tom made his appearance in the 
morning and went to work in the gar- 
den. Miss Caroline came out to talk 
to him; but he seemed nervous and ill 
at ease and doggedly kept at his weed- 
ing, making only monosyllable replies 
to her. 

‘« Dese weeds done got a mos’ pow’ ful 
hold,’’ he explained; ‘‘ Ah don’ got no 
breaf lef’ fer gassin’.’’ 

But about ten o’clock he came hob- 
bling to the house as fast as his old 
bones would take him. 

‘« Missy Car’line,” he shouted—‘“‘ oh, 
Miss Carline!’’ And, looking out of 
the window, she saw his wrinkled face 
wreathed in smiles, as he held up to 
her astonished gaze— Could it be pos- 
sible? Yes, it was—the cause of all 
the trouble—the purse which Malary 
had stolen! No—the purse which she 
had zo¢ stolen! 

One of its corners bore the unmis- 
takable signs of a baby’s teeth. 

‘‘In de dahlia bed, Miss Car’line!’’ 
cried Tom, in a voice half choking. 
‘Ah done tele yeh she nebbah stole 
un,” 

‘‘Oh, Tom,’’ sobbed Miss Caroline; 
‘‘what have I done? What can have 
become of that poor child ?” 

‘“‘Ah ’spec’s, Missy,” Tom replied, 
with a grin—‘‘Ah ’spec’s ef you-all 
come ter Sal’s cabin, Ah spec’ as how 
mebbe you-all fin’ ’er.” 

‘*Do you mean to say?” — 

‘*Deed Ah do, Miss. Ah knowed 
dat chile nebbah stole un. She jes’ 








the cheap brands. 








ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW-YORK, 


ROYAL » 


The absolutely pure baking powder. 


ROYAL—the most celebrated of all 
the baking powders in the world—cele- 
brated for its great leavening strength and 
purity. It makes your cakes, biscuit, bread, 
etc., healthful, it assures you against alum 
and all forms of adulteration that go with 
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come a-crawlin’ dar las’ night, ter see 
if ole Tom moughtin’ b’lieve ’er. Ma- 
lary knowed as how po’ ole Niggah Tom 
was ’er frien’ an’ wouldn’ let ’er pop 
catch ’er. An’ she jes’ cried herse’f 
asleep on Sal’s bed, an’ she’s dar dis 
very minute, fo’,” and the old man’s 
face grew grave, ‘‘ye see de night aih 
wan’ good fo’ et, an’ Malary’s chills 
done took ’er.’ 

Miss Caroline could say nothing. 
When she reached Tom’s cabin she 
dared not trust herself to speak, but 
buried her face in the bed-clothes, 
while Tom explained all to Malary. 

‘¢An’ ye know now Ah nevar teched 
it, Miss, an’ we’re goin’ to be friends 
ag’in jes’ de same?’’ Malary asked, when 
he had concluded. 

‘‘Friends, child! We will be more 
than that. I am a poor lonely old 
woman; but I don’t intend to be lonely 
any more, for I’m going to have you 
with me.’’ 

Miss Caroline was as good as her 
word. The sewing-machine went to 
the Roberts that day—a present from 
Malary to her mother—and Malary was 
brought home to Miss Caroline’s cot- 
tage, with the assistance of Tom and 
the old-fashioned drag. That was 
Malary’s first ride in a carriage, but 
not by any means her last one. 


New York Ciry. 


Learn by Heart. 
If Only. 


IF only we were worthier found 
Of the stout ball that bears us round! 
Might one be healed from fevering 
thought, 
‘And only look, each night, 
On some plain work well wrought; 
Or if a man as right and true might be 
As a flower or a tree! 
I would give all the mind 
In the prim city’s hoard can find— 
House with its scrap-art bedight, 
Straightened manners of the street, 
Smooth-voiced society— 
If so the swiftness of the wind 
Might pass into my feet; 
If so the sweetness of the wheat 
Into my soul might pass, 
And the clear courage of the grass,— 
If the lark caroled in my song,— 
If one tithe of the faithfulness, 
If the bird-mother with her brood, 
Into my selfish heart might press, 
And make me instinct-good! 
EDWARD ROWLAND SILL, 1841-1887. 





Pebbles. 


THE Wise Proprietor.—Guest (in cheap 
restaurant): ‘‘Here, waiter, this meal 
is simply vile; 1 won’t pay for it. 
Where’s the proprietor?’ Waiter: ‘‘He’s 
out at lunch, sir.” —Philadelfhia Record. 


...He: ‘*I saw you out driving yes- 
terday with a gentleman. He appeared 
to have only one arm; is that all he has?’ 
She: ‘*‘Oh no, the other one was around 
somewhere.’’— Yonkers Statesman. 


...-He: ‘*Do you believe in palmistry 
—that you can tell anything by the 
hand?’ She: ‘‘Certainly. Now, for 
example, if I had a certain kind of ring 
on acertain finger of my left hand, peo- 
ple would know that I was engaged.’’— 
Exchange. 


....‘‘Mamma,” lisps a little tow-head- 
ed fellow, ‘‘did you ever tellalie?” ‘‘I 
am afraid I have, Arthur.” ‘‘ Did Papa 
ever tell a lie?’ ‘‘I guess he did.” 
‘‘Did Aunt Hattie ever tell alie?’’ ‘‘Why, 
Arthur, what do you ask so many ques- 
tions for?’”’ ‘‘Oh, I was thinking how 
lonesome George Washington and I would 
be in Heaven.”’ 


....The oyster is a noble fish, 
But cannot swim a mite ; 
He has no fins, he has no tail, 
He has no teeth to bite ; 
But still he swims with perfect ease, 
And yet, tis strange to say, 
He never glides about the seas, 
But in the consommé. 
—New York Evening Journal. 
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...The Real Estate Man.— 
“‘ My heart in the highlands ’—his accents 
resound 
With sweetness and genuine fire ; 
“Ten dollars a foot is the price of my 
ground, . 
And my _ highlands are still 
higher!” 
— Washington Star. 
..A young student in a certain theo- 
logical seminary recently persuaded a 
fellow-student to listen to him while he 
rehearsed a sermon. His subject was 
‘* Light.” With a violent gesture with 
the right arm he said: ‘‘ Biot out the 
sun!’ With a similarly frantic move- 
ment of the left arm he roared: ‘‘ Blot 
out the moon!”’ Then, with a combined 
gesture, made up of both arms, he bel- 
lowed: ‘‘ Blot out the stars!’ But it was 
enough. The auditor arose to leave with 
a hoarse, cruel whisper: ‘‘ Turn off the 
gas!"’"—WN. Y. Observer. 


....The curious idea that many well- 
to-do people seem to have, to the effect 
that everybody who is poor must also be 
drunken or dissolute, or at least the vic- 
tim of dissipated relatives, was never 
better illustrated than in the case of a 
well-meaning lady who set out one after- 
non, as the story goes, to ‘‘do good to 
the poor.’”’ And the absurdity of her 
idea could not be better exposed than 
was done by the sturdy working woman 
upon whom she first called. The two 
never had met, but that makes no differ- 
ence in cases where good ladies set out 
o ‘‘do good”’ to somebody. So in she 
waiked, the story says, and sat herself 
down in the astonished laundress’s kitch- 
en. ‘‘Good-afternoon,”’ said she. ‘‘Good- 
afternoon,” responded the other. ‘‘ Does 
your husband drink?’ ‘‘No; does yours?” 
And it is related that the lady thereupon 
came away, fully persuaded that ‘‘ the 
poer’’ were beyond rescue, and highly 
inaccessible at best.—Chicago Commons. 





Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT invites all readser, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month one or more prizes will be 
offered. For the four best puzzles received 
during December the following prizes are 
offered: 

First PrizE.—‘‘Sketches Awheel in 
Modern Iberia,’’ by Fanny Bullock Work- 
man and William Hunter Workman. 

SECOND PriZE.--‘‘ Fairy-Tale Plays and 
How to Act Them,”’ by Mrs. Hugh Bell. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘Captain Chap,” by Frank 
R. Stockton. 

FourtH PrizeE.—‘t The Old Infant and 
Similar Stories,’’ by Will Carleton. 

Answers will be printed two weeks after 
the puzzles. This will enable solvers living 
at a distance to forward answers. 

Address all communications for this de 
partment as follows. 

PUZZLES, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St., New York City. 





For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send acopy of Bunyan’s 
‘* Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 


NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


I am composed of sixty-seven letters, and 
form a quotation from the works of John 
Bunyan. 

My 13, 43. 19 was in the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death; my 1, 11, 27, 37, 59 was a 
man who “objected against religion”; my 
47,4, 24, 45, 63, 16 was a row in Vanity Fair; 
my 3, 60, 30, 54, 52, 34, 67, 65 was a juryman; 
my 50, 38, 3, 40, 62 was one who stood on a 
hill of Lucre; my 47, 7,6, 12, 21 55, 23, 33. 13s 
63, 18, 14 Wasa strong man; my 28, 66, 57, 38, 
14, 13, 60, 4, 49, 23, 24 was one who taught by 
allegorical figures; my 9, 36, 25, 59, 13, 58 
was one of Christian’s boys; my 22, 3/, 48, 
56, 58, 51, 48, 53, 5. 2, 22, 20 were the words 
used by Christian in calling to Faithful; my 
29, 23, 39, 13, 10, 66,8 was aslough; my 13,6, 
61, 35, I5, 20, 16 was a figure shown to Chris- 
tian by Interpreter; my 42, 38, 40, 60 26, 
41, 24 was a title by which Christian ad- 
dressed Evangelist; my 17, 14, 27, 46, 44 is a 
characteristic; my 32, 64, 3, 59 is what will 
be needed to solve this puzzle. 

Mes. P. GULICK. 


Nove ACROSTIC. 


All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When these are correct- 
y guessed, and written one below another, 


going | 


~ age; 9, a war-cry; 10, to retard. 








one of the rows of letters, reading down- 
ward, will spell the name of a very famous 
man who was born two hundred and eighty- 
nine years ago to-day. 

Reading across: 1, To entreat solemnly; 2, 
severed by fracture; 3, to hold; 4, a military 
ensign; 5, eminent; 6,a peg used to stop a 
faucet; 7,a sea; 8, the childishness of old 
Cm 


DovuBLE ACcROSTIC. 

My primals and finals, when read in con- 
nection, will spell a name which calls to 
mind a number of battles. 

Reading across: 1, To grasp; 2,a seaport 
in the main island of Japan; 3, the religion 
of Mohammed; 4, an island noted for its 
picturesque scenery; 5, a sacred book; 6, 
a poetical name for an Asiatic country. 

G. B. DYER. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 25. 


Centrat Acrostic.—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 1, 
Brother; 2, wishing; 3, thrones; 4, promote; 5, cor- 
acle; 6, leisure; 7, bombast; 8, legator; 9, Rubicon; 
10, healthy; 11, viceroy; 12, polygon; 13, rivalry; 14, 
drilled; 15, bridles; 16, swarthy; 17, copious; 18, 
chicken; 19, fashion. 

Drop-Letrer Puzzi_r.—Knowledge is power. 1, 
Kansas City; 2, New York; 3, Omaha; 4, Wheeling; 
5, Louisville; 6, E) Paso; 7, Davenport; 8, Galves- 
ton; 9, Evansville; 10, Indianapolis; 11, St. Louis; 
12, Pittsburg; 13, Oswego; 14, Washington; 15, El- 
mira; 16, Richmond. 

Reversep Sy. LaB_es.—r, Filter, retard, dragon; 
2, ledger, regius, suitor; 3, viscid, dictum, mutter; 
4, verbal, labial, laical; 5, barley, yellow, wolves; 


6, reside, editor, rotten; 7, postal, latter, retain. 
Ruymep Numeric1t EniGmMa.—Moonlight. 
CH 4RADE.—Spartan. 





The prize for November 11th was won by 
Albert H. Welles, Scranton, Penn. 

A great number of answers were received 
to ‘“‘ The Hidden Library’’—too large a num- 
ber to admit of our printing even a list of 
‘* Honorable Mention.”’ 








In cold weather 
We need heat. 
The blood must be 
Warm, rich and pure. 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Keeps the blood 
In perfect order, 
Sending it, ina 
Nourishing stream. 


To every organ. 





Love’s 


Arrows 


are more potent when tipped with 


Whitman’s 


Chocolates 


and Confections 


Sold everywhere. Buy them and 
have a Merry Christmas. 
Whitman’s Instantaneous Chocolate 
is perfect in flavor and quality, delicious and 
healthful. Made instantly with boiling water. 
STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
1316 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








Davis Collamore & Co. 

Miinton’s China, i 
English and French 

Intaglio Glassware. 


Choice Patterns. Great Variety. 
Broadway and 21st Street, N. Y. 


GROCERIES. 





43 Blend of Coffee. ° 6 please the 
ladies as wellas my 41 Blends. ey are 
and flavor. 


adjacent cities free. 
Freight : F and steamer to all points 

ee 0 New — Orders by mail receive 
prompt and careful attent 


= for price list of Sbolos Family Groceries. 
CALLA 


° ’ 
Successor to CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesev St.. New York. 
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Children 
uire a larger 
s} amount of nourish- 


ment than a grown 

rson. No better 
means of supplying 
this comand can be 





The genuine made only by the 
natn Mills Co., —— N, Y. 
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ENGLISH-MADE . 


Brass and Iron 


BEDSTEADS. 
SPECIAL SALE. 
Having relinquished our wholesale depart- 
ment, we are offering for sale the whole of 
our immense stock at manufacturer’s prices. 
Exclusive designs, highest finish and best 
workmanship. 150 patterns. Catalogues 
and price lists on application. 


HOSKINS & SEWELL, 


16 East 15th Street, New York. 
ENGLAND:—LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 


__ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL? 


Southern France and Italy Parties Monthly. 
Tours to the Mediterranean Jan. 8th, Feb. 5th and 26th. 
NILE, EGYPT. PALESTINE. 
Select Party Round the World. 
Send address for Programmes and Tourist Gazette. 
MAILED FREE. 
HENRY GAZE & SONS, Limited. 


14 SO.BROAD ST., Phila.; 201 WASHINGTON ST., 
Boston; 113 BROAD WAY, New York. 


California Excursions. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED. 
{LEAVE CHICAGO EVERY WEDNESDAY. 











Burlington Route to Denver, thence via Denver & Rio 
Grande Ry. (the scenic line of the world). Parties 
travel in Pullman tourist sleeping cars fitted with every 
convenience, which go through to California and are in 


charge of special agents of lonz experience. For par- 
ticulars, address T. A. GRADY, Excursion Mgr. 
Cc. B.& Q. R. R., 211 Clark St., Chicage, 
Til. + 


[ She 

CALIFORNIA 
LIMITED 

Santa Fe Rout 


















Twice a week betw 
Chicago and Los Angeles em 
Pullman palace sleepers Samu 
Buffet-Smoker and through &%& 
} Dining car managed by Mr. 
Fred Harvey; also Pullman 
between St.Louis and Los 
Angeles in connection with 
Wabash R.R. via Kansas 
City. 
Only first-class tickets 
onored. 
Time from Chicago 72 
hours; from St. Louis 



















































































This Beautiful. Boudoir Clock given 
away with $10.00 orders. 


BOYS «« GIRLS 


Get orders for our celebrated goods. 





GREATEST INDUCEMENTS 
EVER OFFERED. 
WATCHES, CLOCKS, TEA 
SETS, TOILET SETS 
with $5, $7 and $10 
orders. Now is yourchance 
to get orders for our Teas, 

Coffees, etc. 

Roasted coffees, 14, 16,18 and 20 cents 
per pound—Teas 20 and 25 cents per 
pound. 

Send this advertisement and 15 cents in 
stamps and we willsend you a quarter 
pound of the best tea imported—any kind 
you may select.--THE INDEPENDENT. 


Send for New Premium and Reduced 
Price List. 


The Great American Tea Co. 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. 0. Box 289. NEW YORK, N. Y. 








___ TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


- CRUISE to the Mediterranean by North German 
a 8S. “ Aller,” Feb. 5, 1898. visiting Gibraltar. 
Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, Algeria, Malta, Cairo, Je- 
rusalem, Beyrout. Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, 
Rome. Only $550. ALL Suore Excu RSIONS, hotels, 
fees, etc., incin ted. F.C. CLark, 111 Broadway. N. Y 


“ewer, | BERMUDA. 


THE a oe 
egant my os woes 





48 howke by 
Frost unknown. 


~agaze"| WEST INDIES. 


mates days’ trip, twenty days in the tropics. 
8.S. Pretoria 3300 tons, 8.8. Madiana 3080 tons. 
For further particulars apply to 
A. E. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 
Agents, Quebec, S.S. Co., L’t’d., 39 Broadway, N. Y.; 
THOS. COOK & SON.,261 Breadway,N.Y., 
or to A. AHERN, Sec’y, Quebec, Canada. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
TOURS AND TICKETS 


A party, limited in numbers, will sail from 
New York Saturday, January 15, 
for a Grand Teur through 


BIBLE LANDS 


A Month in Egypt, ee of a Voyage on 
the Nile, a Month in the Holy Land, with a 
Camping Trip through Palestine and Syria — 
Jerusalem to Damascus, Baalbec, and Be 
and subsequent visits to Smyrna, Ephe 
Constantinople, Athens, etc., will be included. 
The trip can be extended through Italy and the 
countries of Central and Northern Europe if de- 
ag mn uropean Tours, ipovies New York April 
Sist, and Jul Other Tours to 
alifornia, await an 1, Japan, etc. 


Circulars of these or other trips can be had on 
application. 


Morice. 





RAYMOND & WHITCOMB 
81 East 14th St., Union Square, New York. 
296 Washington St., Bo-ton, Mass. 
106 Chestnut St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
20 Arcade Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
% Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








LAUREL... PINES 


LAKEWOOD, NEW JERSEY, 


NOW OPEN. 
HORACE PORTER, Manager. 


———— 





A SINGER SEWING-MAGHINE 


is not only the most 
useful thing ever de- 
vised for the family, 
but is distinguished 
for its beauty as an 
artistic piece of fur- 
ae ee 


THE BEST INVESTMENT O8 EARTH, 


earning more in proportion to 
cost than any other purchase 
possible. 


THREE DIFFERENT KINDS, 
either lock-stitch or chain-stitch. 


BUILT LIKE A WATCH, 


at the largest and best-equipped 
factory in the world, where 
every machine is carefully tested 
on practical stitching. 





SOLD ONLY BY 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE wORLD- 
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THE STANDARD OF THE 
WORLD. 


Dr. Jaeger’s 


SANITARY UNDERWEAR 


allows the skin to breathe freely, 
at the same time absorbing its 
exhalations, marti the er my 
and warm, :: 


Dr. Jaeger’s adineiani gives 
greatest warmth with the 
least weight. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Main Retail Store : Branches : 
16 West 234 St. | 166 Broadway, 
? New York. 248 W. 125thSt. 
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FOR XMAS PRESENTS: 





o EVERY TIME. 
JustLty CELEBRATED 
BONBONS. 
HOCOLATES. 
863 BROADWAY, New York. 
Orders can be placed now to be packed & shipped 
ANY DESIRED DATE. 
CANDIES sexx EVERYWHERE sy MAIL on EXPRESS. 


The Real 
Value 


of a watch depends 
upon the accuracy of 
the movement and 
not upon the price 
of the case. The 
“RIV ERSIDE” 
Waltham 

Watch movement 
is a most accurate 
time-keeper. 

For sale by all retail jewelers. 
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Work Indoors and Out. 
Hide and Leather Business. 


Seconp Hatr. 
* BY OLIVER L. GARNER. 





NEARLY all the large wholesale leather 
dealers in New York own, or have an in- 
terest in, tanneries from which they re- 
ceive their stock. These tanneries are 
located outside of the city, many of them 
a hundred miles away and some of them 
at even a greater distance. Property is 
too expensive in and near New York for 
the erection of buildings of this kind, 
for such a plant requires considerable 
ground, an acre or two according to the 
extent of the business, and several build- 
ings in which the various processes of 
tanning may be properly carried on. ° 

When the skins arrive at the tannery 
in the raw state they have a wet, flabby 
appearance; and they have been slightly 
salted. The first process is to wash 
them in fresh water to remove the blocd 
and dirt. They are then soaked in 
water to which has been added a certain 
quantity of lime. This has the effect of 
removing the grease and loose pieces of 
flesh. Where there is a good supply of 
running water, like a large brook or 
shallow river, this is utilized to the great 
convenience of the tanner, the hides being 
suspended over the stream. Another 
method is to place them in large tubs 
where the water is allowed to putrefy. 
This has the effect of loosening the hair. 
Scill another process is to place them in 
water to which salt, borax or carbolic 
acid has‘been added. This has the effect 
of softening the hide without allowing it 
to be injured by putrefaction. This 
branch of the work is called ‘‘ unhair- 
ing,” and this process is hastened by the 
hides being worked over mechanically 
with a blunt knife. 

The late Jackson Schultz, one of the 
oldest hide and leather merchants in 
New York, has described, technically, the 
method in which lime is used, a method 
which is largely followed in Great 
Britain. He says that after the hide is 
prepared in the usual way it is thrown 
into a strong lime for eight or ten hours, 
when it is taken out and heated up to 
110° Fahr., remaining at that temperature 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours. 
The warm water soaks, softensand swells 
the roots of the hair, and much the same 
result is obtained as in scalding pigs. 


: The process is considered best for sole- 


leather. Onthe other hand the use of 
lime is objectionable, because it causes 
the loss of substance and weight; and 
the mischief it does in these important 
particulars can only be discovered by 
careful examination. 

Another method of loosening the hair 
is by sweating. The hides are placed in 
a large wooden or brick pit, inclosed in a 
building which is heated, or at least pro- 
tected from the outside air. They are not 
placed so far below the ground that they 
cannot be changed and moved about. 
The hides are then ‘‘ baited,’’ a term 
which applies tothe process for taking 
the lime out of them. 

Altho the skins of animals were among 
the first articles of clothing worn by the 
human race, and the art of preparing 
them has in some way been practiced 
since the earliest civilization, it is only 
in the present century that the chemical 
action of the barks used in tanning was 
known. The whole theory of tanning 
lies in the fact that the skins of animals 
used in the production of leather consist 
largely of gelatin, a substance which eas- 
ily enters into chemical combination with 
the tannic acid found in the bark of most 
kinds of trees. The bark and leaves of 
most forest trees—such as the oak, the 
elm, the willow, the horse-chestnut and 
the pine—and many fruit-trees contain 
tannin in notable quantity. For a long 
time oak bark was supposed to be the 
only tanning material of any value; but 
within the last few years very numerous 
additions have been made to this branch 
of economic botany. Any skin, before it 
is converted into leather, is called a 
“*pelt.””. When it is made into the kind 
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of leather used for shoe soles it is called 
rough leather, or sole-leather. If it is 
submitted to the process called ‘‘curry- 
ing” it is called dressed leather. 

There are other properties, aside from 
tannic acid, which make a bark valuable 
for tanning purposes. Oak bark is still 
used by those tanners who pursue the 
old method. Many layers of hides and 
bark are arranged ina pit, water is let in, 
and the hides remain to be acted upon ly 
the tanning material for months, and, in 
some cases for years, being occasionally 
turned. Thisis quite a primitive process 
and is rarely carried out, as the improve- 
ments made in the tanner’s art will per- 
mit of hides being prepared much more 
quickly than according to the old meth- 
ods. Oak bark contains from 7 to 11 per 
cent. of tannin. The barks of the willow. 
larch, birch and alder are also valuable 
in this kind of work. In France they 
make, from the chestnut-tree, an extract 
largely used in tanning and dyeing. In 
Spain the tanners employ the inner layer 
of the bark of the cork-oak. Three 
species of oak are used in this country. 
two of which contain 6 per cent., and 
the third 8.6 per cent. of tannin. But 
the bark of the hemlock is more valuable. 
and is used more largely than any other; 
it contains from 14 to 16 per cent. of tan- 
nin. Such trees are well distributed over 
the United States. The bark from these 
trees imparts a reddish color to the hide 
and makes as strong and durable leather 
as any used. Birch bark is used in the 
preparation of upper leather and some 
kinds of sole leather. Gambier is a ma- 
terial largely employed in this country 
for tanning purposes; it is much thought 
of in the trade and comes from Singapore, 
where the natives obtain it from the 
leaves of a large bush. Cutch, another 
material that enters largely into the work 
of tanning, and somewhat similar to 
gambier, comes from India. Large quan- 
tities of sumac are used, a material which 
gives the lightest color of any to the 
hide. 

So much hemlock has been used in re- 
cent years for tanning purposes that 
many forests in counties near New York 
where tanneries are located have been 
completely destroyed. Sullivan County, 
about one hundred miles from the city, 
has long been a favorite location for tan- 
neries, or was, until the supply of hem- 
lock gave out. Along the line of the 
branch railroad !eading from Port Jervis 
to Monticello, the county seat, hundreds 
of acres of land can be seen cuvered with 
tree-stumps and saplings. The same con- 
dition prevails, to a certain extent, in 
certain portions of Ulster Couniy, which 
adjoins Sullivan County. It would be 
hard, however, to criticise the farmers 
severely forthus denuding their beautiful 
forests. The hemlock industry has been 
a great boon tothem financially. Tho 
that section is justly noted for its health- 
fulness and romantic scenery it is a poor 
agricultural region, and the son of the 
soil has to work exceptionally hard to 
make even a bare living. 

A skin is not leather until it is dried, 
and it takes at least two weeks to go 
through the different processes, the skins 
having to be dried twice and sometimes 
three times. One important process they 
have to go through is called ‘‘ tawing ”’ 
which consists in dressing the skins with 
antiseptic materials so as to preserve 
them from decay. They are first care- 
fully washed, next comes dressing them 
with lime, then removing the hair or wool 
and, lastly, steeping them in some one 
or more of the various mixtures which 
are used for converting skins intoleather 
by this method. Dried lamb-skins are 
generally submitted to the heating proc- 
ess to get the wool removed. The pelts, 
after being washed, are rubbed ona con- 
vex piece of wood called the beam, and 
when supple the flesh side of each skin is 
thickly besmeared with a cream of lime. 
They are left for a few days when they 
are examined by pulling the hair. If it 
separates easily then the lime is washed 
out and the hair is removed with the un- 
hairing knife, unless it is required to be 
kept on, as in the case of skins for door- 
mats, etc. They are then steeped for 
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two or three weeks in the lime-pit when 
they are put into. the branning mixture. 
This is ‘made of bran and water in the 
proportion of two pounds of bran to a 
gallon of water. After remaining in this 
mixture for two days they are placed in 
another bath consisting of water, alum 
and salt. Then. if the leather is to be 
white, they undergo what is called the 
pasting process. The paste is a mixture 
of wheaten bran, and sometimes flour and 
the yolks of eggs. Worked in this mix- 
ture by means of machinery they absorb 
the paste, leaving little more than the 
water. They are then dried and exam- 
ined and, if necessary, the pasting is re- 
peated; if not, they are dipped into pure 
water and worked or stalked by pulling 
them backward and forward on what is 
called a stretching or softening iron, and 
smoothed with a hot smoothing-iron. 

Certain coloring materials are used to 
make the skins the particular shade de- 
sired. If they are to be made black they 
are given a coat.of logwood and an iron 
salt, usually acetate of iron as a precipi- 
tant. Glazed kid is made from goat- 
skins, the skins being usually tanned in 
a combination of alum, salt and gambier. 
Horsehide leather is considered the most 
rough and durable. WHarness-leather is 
made from the hide of the steer. Cow- 
hides, which are tanned in bark, are 
stuffed with hot tallow after blacking. 

Modern machinery has done much to 
improve the methods of tanning and 
make the work easier than it was under 
the old methods. The first improvement, 
perfected about 1831, consisted in caus- 
ing the ooze, or tan liquor,to filter through 
the hides under pressure. For this pur- 
pose the hides were sewed up so as to 
form a bag. The bags, being suspended, 
were filled with cold tan liquor, which 
gradually filtered through the pores of 
the hides and impregnated them with the 
tannin. These processes, however, have 
been entirely abandoned for heavy leath- 
er, as they have the effect of rendering 
the leather porous and deficient in firm- 
ness. 


New York City. 


Personals. 


MARSHAL VON MOLTKE, who has done 
such military service for Germany, com- 
menced his career in the Danish Army. 
He was entered as a royal cadet in the 
Copenhagen Military Academy, under the 
auspices of King Frederic VI, and re- 
mained in the Danish Army until the age 
of twenty-seven, then having the rank 
of sub-lieutenant. He then requested 
three years leave forthe study of milita- 
ry art on the Continent, that he might 
‘‘employ his acquirements for the good 
of hiscountry.’’ The petition was grant- 
ed, but pay was refused; and the young 
officer took his discharge and entered the 
Prussian Army. 








..-Dr. Henry Drisler, emeritus pro- 
fessor of Latin and Greek in Columbia 
University, lacked a year of being eighty 
years old atthe time of his death, last 
week. He had been connected with Co- 
lumbia College ever since he entered that 
institution in 1835. Asan editor of lexi- 
cons and other classical works, he was 
one of the best-known scholars in the 
country, In 1894, when he had rounded 
out fifty years of active service for Colum- 
bia, he resigned his position and became 
emeritus professor, on which occasion a 
special gold medei was struck in his 
honor, and a volume by his pupils was 
published, containing contributions on 
classical subjects. He lived to see the 
institution advance froma small college 
to a great university, and he had a large 
part in its development. 


..We take the following details in 
regard to Sir Edwin Arnold’s recent mar- 
riage to the Japanese lady, Mrs. Wata- 
naba, from The Home Journal: 


‘‘ The poet-journalist first met his present 
wife, his third, in Yokohama, in 1891, when 
he visited Japan with his daughter Edith. 
He was already, in a dilettante way, a be- 
liever in the mysteries and beauties of 
Buddhism. One morning Miss Edith 
Arnold went tothe legation in great dis- 
tress. She said that her father had gone 
crazy. He claimed to have married the 
pretty widow of Colonel Watanaba, of the 
Japanese army, but, so far as she could 
discover, no ceremony had been performed, 
which shocked her European ideas greatly. 
Minister John F. Swift called on Arnold, 
who introduced him to his bride, and ex- 
plained that they had been married by the 
Japanese method of drinking a cup of tea 
together. ‘Itis the custom of the country, 
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and will be as binding on me as would a 
pompous ceremony in a cathedral,’ said the 
poet, whereat his daughter and friends had 
to be satisfied.” 


....Count Badeni, who has just re- |- 


signed the premiership in Austria, is of 
Polish descent. His father was a chef 
de cuisine in the household of one of the 
last kings of Poland, and was created a 
count in recognition of his services. An 
aunt, who was a famous actress, left him 
a large fortune, and his activity helped 
him forward. He was district chief in 
one of the provinces of Poland, then a 
member of the Ministry of the Interior, 
and in 1888 was appointed Governor of 
Galicia, which includes the Poles and 
Ruthenians. His general popularity and 
ability gave hope of his success in meet- 
ing the very perplexed situation arising 
from the mutual hostilities of the Ger- 
mans and Czechs; and in September, 
1895, he was made Premier, taking the 
office of Minister of the Interior. His 
sympathies seemed to have been chiefly 
with the Czechs, as would be natural for 
a Pole, one who by tradition was not en- 
tirely in sympathy with German domina- 
tion. Hence, altho he announced his 
program as favoring the ascendency of 
German influence, it was through him 
that the famous decree making the Czech 
language co-ordinate with the German 
was declared. This was really at the 
bottom of the latest uprising in Vienna. 
....There are on the pension rolls of 

the United States sixteen widows or 
daughters of Revolutionary soldiers, as 
follows: 





Age. Name. State. 
97-.--Aldrich. Lovey........+++e+e0s California. 
97----Barrett, Hannah Newell....... Massachusetts. 
or... Betts, Juliette.........seeeeeeee Connecticut. 
82....Chadwick, Susannah...........Pennsylvania. 
Sq. .oKlomd, Nancy... cccccccscccose Virginia. 
83....Damon, Esther S......--sc0:00 Vermont. 
79.-..Hurlburt, Sarah C Pennsylvania. 
83... Jones, NAncy......cccccccccccce Tennessee. 
occc ks MGs BEMMEEMcc ccccccncccsece Massachusetts. 
84....Mayo, Rebecca......+-+++eeeeee Virginia. 

ooo sSRUMLOCE, TEER cc cccvcccccccees New Jersey. 
ee Slaughter, BOG MH... .cccccccees Virginia. 
Br... SOON, MALY. .ccccccccceqsccvces Virginia. 

96... - Thompson, Rhoda Augusta....Connecticut. 
coos RUNGE, AUZUMR...000.... sccce Connecticut. 
87.... Weatherman, Nancy A......... Tennessee. 


Of the War of 1812 there are seven sol- 
diers still living whose names are on the 
pension list, as follows: 


Age. Name. State. 

105 Brown, Hosea........+.+-++ Oregon 

97 Cronk, Hiram...........+++. New York 

101 Glenn, HAIR... crcosecccne New Jersey. 

94 OOPSH, JAMES....2000ce0088 Maryland 

or...» Lumberson, John............ Maryland. 
ror....Smith, Eleazar......+..++++. New Hampshire. 
92....Sexton, Isaiah B.........+++ Michigan. 


The list hardly bears out the idea that 
women are more long-lived than men. 








Compel your dealer to get 
you Macbeth lamp-chimneys 
— you can. 

Does he want your chim- 


neys to break? 
Write Macbeth vinaneaiae Pa 


Pictures Impress. 


The Stereopticon has become part of the prescher’s 
equipment. 


By its use Sunday school, lecture room 
and vestry are made more at- 
tractive and more instructive. It 
is not expensive and can easily 
be made to pay for itself, 

If you are interested in church 
work, bear this in mind for a 
week, and notice how many 
times you could use a Stereop- 
ticon. We have everything you can think of. Cata- 
logue, 20 cents. 


RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the ae 





BRANCHES— Boston: 36 Bromfield St. CHIcAGo 
- Washington St. Kansas City (Mo.): 515 Ecst 14th. s 
MINNEAPOLIS ; 22 Washington Ave. So. 
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Sleep on it 


Thirty Nights, 





and if you are not completely 
satisfied in every possible way — 
if it is not the equal of any $50.00 
hair mattress you have ever used 
(or seen) in cleanliness, dura- 
bility and comfort, return it and 
your money will be immediately 
We 


refunded. pay 


charges anywhere, and offer 


express 


The “i Patent 5 
Elastic Felt Mattress, 


Patent Elastic Felt consists of airy, interlacin 
ticity ; closed in the tick by hand, and never mats, 


absorbent, and is guaranteed vermin proof. 
and purer ‘than hair can be ; 


William nae President. 


Tick may be removed for washing without trouble 
no re-picking or re-stuffing necessary. 


fibrous sheets of snowy whiteness and great elas- 
oses shape or gets lumpy. Is perfectly 4 oe 
otter 


H. H. Stephenson, Cashier. 


Oi City Savincs Bank, Oi City, Pa. 


Messrs. Ostermoor & Co. 


March 22. 1897. 


Gentlemen :—The Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses I bought from you in 1884, thir- 
.teen years ago, are still in use and giving perfect satisfaction. 


Respectfully yours, H. H. 


STEPHENSON, 


If you are skeptical about its merits, or don’t need one now, send for our 
handsome, illustrated pamphlets, ‘‘ The Test of Time,’”’ and ‘‘ Testimonial Won- 
ders,’’ mailed free for the asking. They give full particulars. 


low to Order :—State exact size desired (size 6 ft. 3 in. x 4 ft. 6 in. will he sent unless otherwise 


Hi 
specified), 
sale by stores anywhere. 


you know of such cases. References : 


If desired in two pieces remit fifty cents extra. ; 
Wretched imitations are offered by unscrupulous dealers —please write us if 
Bradstreet or Dun's Agencies. 


Patent Elastic Felt Mattresses are not for 


OSTERMOOR & CO., 118 Elizabeth St., New York. 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. 


Send for our book, ‘‘ Church Cushions.”’ a» 








tachment. Recommended by 
hysicians. Write for book. 


AR DRUM CO. 
eens. Hout Ry 


y © that = 4 


before it is TOO LATE! 


DR. WI1. HALL’S 


BALSAI1 
FOR THE LUNCS 


Will stop it if taken in time 


“HALL’S BALSAM is the best 


Cough Medicine and Consumption rem- 





edy” has been said over and over again. 
Every family medicine closet should 
contain a bottle, ready for immediate use. 
For Sale by all Druggists. 
25c. 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 


See that you get what you ask for— 
yr LL’S BALSAM. A 





The best Cod Liver Oil that fifty years 


of continued scientific research 
has produced is Moller’s. 

It is not sold in 

bulk, but 

passes in 


a sealed 





and dated 

yy oval bottle di- 
rect from the manu- 
facturer to the consumer; 
adulteration is impossible. It is free 


from disagreeable taste and odor. Free pamphlets of 
Schieffelin & Co., New York. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


130 Fulton Street. New York City. 
A Weekly Newspaper. 


Entered at the New York Post-Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


$3.00 a year, or at that rate for any 
part of a year. 


Single copies ten cents. 


CLUB RATES. 


Two years toone subscriber...... $5.00 
One year to two subscribers...... 5.00 
In clubs of 5 or more, each....... 2.00 


To Clergymen, $2.00 a year. 


The above rates, payable in advance, 
are invariable. Names and remittance 
must accompany each club. Single copies 
over 6 months old, 25 cents. POSTAGE 
to a Foreign Country in the Postage 
Union $1.56 a yearextra. Any one wish- 
ing to subscribe for other periodicals 
with THE INDEPENDENT. can save money 
by writing for our C/ubsing List. Binders, 
capable of holding 26 numbers. sent, 
post-paid, for 75 cents. ADVERTISING 
RATES made known on application. 
THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew a week or two 
in advance of the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. We will, however, con- 
tinue the paper to a subscriber who does 
not find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect 


The Independent 


is regularly on Sale 
in BOSTON by 
The Old Corner Bookstore, 
283 Washington Street. 
Congregational Sunday -School and 
Publishing Society 
Beacon and "Somerset Sts. 
NEW YORK: 
American News Co., 41 Chambers St. 
Brentano’s, 31 Union Square. 
F. H. Revell Co., 112 Fifth Avenue. 
PHILADELPHIA: 
Book Department, Wanamaker’s. 
WASHINGTON: 
Brentano’s, 1015 Pennsylvania Avenue. 








CHICAGO; 

Brentano’s 218 Wabash Avenue. 
CLEVELAND: 

The Helman-Taylor Company, 

168-174 Eucli 


HARTFORD : 
Smith & McDonough, 301 Main St. 


‘Aven ue. 
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-A SEAMLESS DRAWN- 
COPPER 


Range Boiler 


Has no rivets, 
Avoiding Leaks. 


The BROWN BOILER 


Insures comfort, as is the result of using 
the BEST, and why is it not always the 
cheapest in the end? There are boilers, 
and Brown Boilers are different. They 
are all thoroughly tinned on the inside. 
FOR SALE BY ALL PLUMBERS. 


Send for Booklet and be convinced. 


baer & CLOWES. 


Waterbury, Conn. 


BROWN BOILER 


STEINWAY 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on ameeents a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all Samcens like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order, at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St, 


NEW VORK. 


Chester Billings 8 Son, 


SUCCESSORS TO 
RANDEL, BAREMORE & BILLINGS, 


IMPORTERS AND CUTTERS OF 


Diamonds 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 
58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 


THE LNDEPENDENT is peated with AULT & 
WIBORG’S CELEBRATED BLACK INK, 
441-447 Pearl Street, New York. 


Wel JacnsaveG 


860 Broadway, Union Sq. & 18th St., 


NEW YORK, 





























HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels OPEN FIREPLACES 
] 


FIXTURES & TILES. 
Elegant Stock, Best Service, Maker’s Prices. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


A BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


ELEGANT AND USEFUL. 








_ In OPERA GLASSES the desideratum is POWER combined with FIELD of VIEW and LIGHT. 
es i — are added an ELEGANT MOUNTING, we have the perfect Opera Glass. The price for this 
excessive. 


We recommend the following glasses: 

The LeCLAIRE OPERA GLASS, in Black Leather, complete with case, _ 

The LeCLAIRE OPERA CLASS, in Pearl, complete with case, . 

The QUEEN OPERA GLASS, in Black Leather, complete with case, See Remon ~— Field, 


5 00 
The QUEEN OPERA GLASS, in Pearl, complete with case, Extra Power and Field, 10 00 
The QUEEN OPERA GLASS, Pearl, with focusing handle, ‘ 25 00 


Any of these glasses sent free on receipt of alii 


QUEEN & CO., INc., opricaL AND SCIENTIFIC INSTRUMENT WORKS, 
1010 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


Take on Thirty Days’ Free Trial 3£2 a Combinetion 


LARKIN SOAPS 


and a “Chautauqua” Antique Oak 


pgp = en whee 












The Soaps at retail would cost . $10.00 
Either Premium is worth . . . $10.00 


Both if at retail . 
? — wap Premium Both $ 10 


AND ON THIRTY DAYS’ TRIAL. IF SATISFIED, YOU REMIT $10.00; 
IF DISAPPOINTED, HOLD GOODS SUBJECT TO OUR ORDER. 


The Larkin Soap Mig. Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Our offer explained more fully in: The Independent, Nov. 18th and 25th. 


Notr.—The Larkin Soa: ote Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do they give you a box of ex- 
cellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, ey Rath also give each purchaser a valuable premium, and 
we personally know they carry out what they p New York. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


Onlv perfect Collar and Cuff Button made. E 
Is oblong, goes in like a wedge, and flies around across the buttonhole—no wear or 
tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with perfect ease. In gold, silver and 
rolled gold—can be put on eny sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y, 


Manufactured for the trade by SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
None unless dict, and date of patent upon them 






































SIDE view. When you write, please mention THE INDEPENDENT. SIDE view. 
Please read ALL of this! | - The Parker Heater is Unexcelled! ! 
9 
<x . ° 
you MILLER LAMPS _ Fitted with The Parker Central Draft Burner, 
as easy as gas, easily rewic wick r i te ‘ 
fad Renstancciete gamma: | © si tai 
Buy them for Wedding and Holiday aloe. > Free from Odors and SMOKE! 
We have ali styles of lamps for House, Store, Church, 
EDWARD WILLEN A CO este | 
6 A Ben tet Ped Boe se. | & empeimeiiig ge'  - Senpertaapamaal 
7A $5. Miller Heater will warm vour r “a Send for Catalogue peme Price list. 
wn HAS. 
HIGH GRADE ENAMEL WARE.|| > en pring Ae 





This Trade Mark 
on pottom of each 
article. (2 


DOUBLE COATED ana & 
ABSOLUTELY PURE: 


al 
ASHTON ERG 
z . ¢ 
or other poisonous ingredi- “STEEY 
ents. 
we alone substantiate it 
ched to each article. 


GAL. 









RE 


Others may claim ome 
by chemist’s certificate atta: 


“ We have made a critical examination of the prod 
an of = a score of the manufacturers of such 
s,and the only articles of the kind found to be 
so eerately free frum #'] the dangerous contamina- 
tions of which mention has been made are those 
known as “ Agate Nickel-Steel Ware.” The maker: 
of this ware possess an exclusive process by which, 
through the intervention of a coating of nickel, the 
impervious coating is caused to adhere to the steel, 
thereby doing awaywith the necessity of a lead bath 
or the employment of antimonial or arsenical prepa- 
pouieee to achieve such results.”—C. H. BRacE, M 
in American Journal of Health. 


For Sale by all 
Reputable Dealers 
Write for free booklet 
containing startling 
information about 





ENAMELED 
COOKING UTENSIL. 
SS 
Lalance & Grosjean 
Mfg. Co. 

ork: 





New Y 
Chicage: 





Boston F 




















NURSERY 
CLOTH. 


THIS Cloth is of Bleached 
Muslin on both sides, with 
pure white wadding between, 
34 inches wide, firmly quilted 
together. Its utility in the fam- 
ily is obvious. All physicians 
and obstetric lecturers recom- 
mend it for bed pads. It is 
easily washed. All the lead- 
ing Dry Goods Houses in 
every city sell it by the yard. 


VIMOID 


MENDS 


VIM TIRES): 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the marke. 

VIMOID is nota solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilied person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 








_ Samples Furnished Free on 





Application by Branches at 275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 
New YorK. CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. DENVER. 
EXCELSIOR QUILTING cO., Sr. Louis. PHILADELPHIA. SAN FRANCISOO. 

















Laight and Varick Streets, New York. 
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‘GET THE GENUINE ARTICLE! 


Walter Baker & Co.'s 
re Breakfast 





i} ) Delicivus, 
if \\\ Nutritious. 


i) 


‘Trade-Mark. 


Costs Less than ONE 
CENT a cup. 


Be sure that the package 
bears our Trade-Mark, 


Walter Baker & Co. Limited, 


Established 1780, 


Dorchester, Mass. 


THE 


or Watch, Clock. or Toilet Set, 
with 20 pounds COCKATOOTEAS 





and a handsome present with 
every pound. Great inducements. 
Send for our new illustrated 
premium and price list. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. P.O. Box 289. 


Mp SAVE * YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With Its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
; TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 
iq filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
mM anagency. Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
98 Furnace St,, ROCHESTER, N. Ve 








1897 
NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 
For full information address 
1HE E. HOWARD ee & CLOCK CO. 
382 Wenge: St., Bosto 
1 Maiden Taine, New Yor 
Washington St. Chicago, 


Kitchen Furnishing, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK. 


i, FREE EXAMINATION of all ourWatches, 

CASE and you can refuse to accept and return 
them at our expense if not equal in every 

CENTS Of res: No 

















pect to what we claim them to 


size cheaply as we can. The ease of 
vertised to-day i a beautifully engraved, 
heavily 14 K. <p lated, hunting, stem 
wind andset. Will a lifetime. Move- 
ment is one of the best made and fully 
guaranteed, and the rae looks like a 
"Genuine #40 Solid Gold Watch. 
We send it by Express, C.0.D., to an: wr) 
andif oc you pay agent 8 
and express charges, otherwise return i < 
If money is sent with order we pay 
all express charges and give a beaut 
Chain Free. Write whether gent’s or 
lady’s. Order to-day, as watches are ad- 
>»  vancingin price 2 oat stock may not 
381 Dear 8t., Chieago, Ill. 


ROYAL MFG. CO., 


@ANeas 








ured by Drs.W.J. P. Kingsley & Son. Many thousand 
cases cured in Rome, N. Y., within the last 42 years. 
Why endure agonizing suffering for months by improper 
treatment when a cure can be made in 2 weeks with 
but little or no pain? Numerous references of cures 
sent tree. 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Any subscriber to THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have a specimen 














copy of the paper sent to a friend can 
be accommodated by sending us, on a 
p»stal-card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. 
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